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Long...low...and look at the choice! 





Studebaker sets the 
pace...whatever model 
you choose! 


7ou drive the real pace-setter, when you go 
Y Studebaker! This far-ahead car has won 36 
International Style Awards. And Studebaker sets 
the pace in power, too... with a choice of two 
surging V-8s or a sparkling Six. Studebaker’s 
long, low road-design pairs up with brilliant 





power, for relaxed, road-hugging travel any- Big family? This one’s just right for you! 

where! Now for the big news... a Studebaker lhe Studebaker station wagon carries six passengers in solid 
can be yours priced right down with the lowest! comfort... has 31 cubie feet of cargo space, which doubles 
Choose from 24 models. Studebaker... the when you fold the rear seat down. Smart enough for 

smart car to buy! any setting sturdy enough for any chore. 








See Studebaker-Packard’s TV Reader's Digest...a weekly feature on ABC television network 
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Can you afford to live in a Weathermaker Home? 


The money you spend for Carrier Weathermaker* 


air conditioning comes back in many, many ways 


Once you live with Carrier air conditioning, 
you'll never part with it. How else could you 
buy better health for your children, days of 
comfort for your wife, and nights of sound sleep 


when the weather outside is stifling 7 


Yet you pay far less for air conditioning than 
you'd imagine. You can add a Conversion 
Weathermaker to your home. especially if it 
has warm air heat. Or if you intend to build a 


new house, construction savings made possible 
by air conditioning will go far towards paying 
for a year-round Weathermaker. 

Your Weathermaker Home will be cleaner. 
You will redecorate less often. And damage 
from summer damp, mold and rust will be 
prevented. 

The Carrier dealer listed in your Classified 
Telephone Directory has the new Weather- 
maker 
enjoy Carrier air conditioning than any other. 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 

Ree US Pat. OF 


See it and you'll see why more people 


first name in air conditioning 











The Martyr-Maker: he guided the The Prosecuting Attorney: he had 
boy's story from the front pages an open-and-shut case if he could 
... toward the scaffold. forget his own conscience. 


The Lawyer: they figured he The Secretary: was she “planted” 
was too inexperienced to get the by his side—to help him win the 
boy off—so they hired him. case or make sure he lost it? 






THE DRAMATIC STORY OF anather “tend” tamed to 
A TEEN-AGER’S TRIAL FOR oe aa 

MURDER THAT WILL MAKE | 

YOU TALK—AND THINK! 





M-6-M PRESENTS 


TRIAL 


GLENN FORD 
ii aan DOROTHY McGUIRE 


To ee 
ee fy till (IN HODIAK 
: i KATY JURADO 


A RAFAEL CAMPOS 
“t< JUANO HERNANDEZ 
\) cee 
MARK ROBSON 
CHARLES SCHNE 


The Boy: when the girl on the 
beach stopped breathing, he 
started running—too late... 
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An Historic Announcement to Music-Lovers 
from the Directors of the World- Famous 






Chart Ss 


TO INTRODUCE YOU TO AN EXCITING MUSICAL EXPERIENCE, YOU’RE INVITED TO ACCEPT 





FEATURING THIS 
“WHO’S WHO" IN JAZZ: 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


KING OF THE TENOR SAX 








GENIUS OF THE KEYBOARD 





“THE SPIRIT OF DIXIELAND* AND HIS GUITAR 


SIDNEY BECHET 


NEW ORLEANS’ GREATEST SOPRANO SAX 


Erroll Garner 


WORLD'S MOST POPULAR JAZZ PIANIST 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 


DAIZUNG “BOP” TRUMPET 


TEDDY WILSON 


DEAN OF "SWING" PIANISTS 


PEE WEE RUSSELL 


THE CLARINET IN CHICAGO STYLE 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


MAN WHO PLAYS THE BLUE TROMBONE 


Charlie Parker 


THE FABULOUS “BIRD” ON ALTO SAX 



















AND INCLUDING: Rex Seeware, sramper: Albert Nicholas, clarinet, 
Red Norvo, evbes; Flip Phillips, tenor sax; Belly Taylor, piano; Mile 
Hinton, bas: Sonay | Ba temper; Bell Har Serge 
Quilofl, herivone sax; Ralph Burns, piamo; Chuck Wayne, guitar; Arve 
Bernmein, bes; Don Lamond, drums; Fernando Arbelo, srombone; Buck 
Clayton, tram pet ; Sed Cather, dewey, Slam Scewart, bast; Wardell Gray, 
sewor sax; Howard McGhee, trem pet; Dodo Marmarosa, piano; Barney 
Kesell, geitar: fo Jones, drums; Bobby Hackerr, ramet; Bud Freeman, 
temor sax; Jess Seacy, piano; George Werling, draws; Wild Bill David: 
son, cornet; Tiny Grimes, guitar 







rombone 










THE CRITICS ACCLAIM 


“For the novice as well as the experienced jazx lis- 


tener . . . combines the best in hot and cool jazz. . 


—LEONARD FEATHER, author of The Encyclopedia 
of Jazz « “A fascinatingly varied assortment .. .’’ 
—High Fidelity « “Easily the best value that jazz 
collectors ever had.’'"—NAT HENTOFF, Downbeat and 
London Musical Express « “\ can’t imagine a better 


. introduction to jazz than is included here. . 
— BILL COSS, Metronome « “Dignified and sober 
Presentation of our proudest and most vital expres- 
sion.”"—RALPH GLEASON, San Francisco Chronicle. 


yours 4Ré£F 


Fascinating, comprehensive, 
Strikingly illustrated treatise 
on jazz by noted jazz ex- 
pert. It traces the history 
of Jazz from its humble 
beginning to its world- 
wide acclaim today! 
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d from us — now or later—you con 
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ow you can begin to build that library 

of the “all-time greats” of Jazz — 
without risking a penny! Simply audition 
these 10 superb jazz classics for 5 days in 
your own home. Then, if you decide to 
keep them, pay NOT $1 each — but only 
$1 for all ten classics. 

These recordings feature all the fine jazz 
musicians listed at the left—a veritable “Who's 
Who" of Jazzdom from Dixieland’s fabulous 
Sidney Bechet to the dazzling “Bop” trumpet 
of Dizzy Gillespie. Every style and era; vir- 
tually the entire history of jazz can be traced 
in these selections. 

Why We Make This Amazing Offer 
The best way we can prove the quality of these 
Jazztone Society recordings is to have you 
listen to them in your own home. Only by 
hearing them can you appreciate their tech- 
nical and artistic excellence, their amazing high 
fidelity. JAZZTONE SOCIETY recordings are 
meticulously processed to the high standards 
of the world-famous Concert Hall Society 
gold-sputtered master process—and are custom 
pressed on quiet surface vinylite to assure you 
of the finest reproduction. 

The Finest in Jazz Recordings—Yours 
at More Than 40% Off the Usual Cost! 
With your 10 Jazz Classics you also obtain 
a valuable Trial Membership in the Society— 
but with no obligation to buy any other 
JAZZTONE SOCIETY recordings—now or 
ever! You have the right, however, to try any 
of the Society's monthly selections, AFTER 
you receive an advance description. You are 
not obligated to keep those you select — even 
after you've listened to them! Pay only for 










NOT $1 each, but 
$1 FOR ALL TEN! 


SEND NO 
MONEY! 


Try them first! 















A Treasury of Jazz Performances, 


° Encompassing Every Jazz Era— 


Featuring such jazz classics as Jelly Roll Blues, Honeysuckle Rose, 
Relaxin’ at Camarillo, Basin Street Blues, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTE: The famous Concert Hall Society gold-sputtered master process, 





employed in these recordings, assures you of the finest high-fidelity reproduction. 


those you want to keep — at the special Mem- 
ber's low price of just $2.75, plus a few cents 
for shipping, per 12” long-playing disc! Each 
one containing about an hour of the best jazz 
obtainable. A saving of over 40% off their 
usual retail price! 

Rush Coupon —Without Money —NOW! 
Here's your chance to be first to own these 
10 gems of jazz—FOR JUST $l—even if you 
never buy another record jrom the Jazzione 
Society. If not delighted return your Jazz 
Classics and pay nothing, owe nothing. This 
offer may soon be withdrawn so mail the 
coupon— WITHOUT MONEY—now! THE 
JAZZTONE SOCIETY, Dept. TM-9, 43 West 
61st Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


! MAIL COUPON — NO MONEY — NOW 
i The Jaxztone So y, Dept. TM-9 


43 West 61st Street, New York 23,N.Y. I 
Send me the 10 high-fidelity long-playing Jazz 

[| Classics listed above, PLUS a free copy of “This l 
Music Called Jazz". Also reserve a Trial Mem- 

] bership in my name. After 5 days I will elther 1 
return these recordings or send only $1 (plus a 

I few cents shipping) as payment in full I 
T am not obligated to buy any other records 

from the Society. I will receive an advance ! 
description of future monthly releases. I may try 

any of these—{ree of charge. I may reject any | 
recording, before or after I receive it. And I 

may cancel my Trial Membership at any time I 
For future selections I decide to keep I will pay 

the special Member's low price of just $2.75 plus I 


a few cents for shipping per 12° disc. Saving of 


over 40% of their usual retail price 
I LIMIT: One sample package per customer. 
I Name 
| Address 
1 city Zone... State 


i Canada: 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ont. 





Beautifully designed, KitchenAid under- 
counter models are available in glisten- 
ing Stainless Steel, glowing Antique 
Copper, White or, by dealer arrange- 
ment, your choice of color. Free-standing 
portable or combination sink models are 
available in All-White Enamel. 





Look at these advanced Hobart features 
...Spacious wash chamber...Hobart 
revolving power wash action...unique 
new stainless steel dual strainer system 
...Sanitary, self-cleaning circular sump 
...large capacity sliding cushion-coated 
racks...five compartment silver basket. 


Decorator styled... Quality engineered ... Performance built 


the New KhitchenAid 


Decorator styled ... quality engineered . . . per- 
formance built by Hobart! That's the all-new 
KitchenAid story. From the “hand-fit” handle to 
the exclusive Hobart power washing action the 
KitchenAid is designed for efficiency. You can 
wash an entire dinner service, even pots, pans, 
soup ladles and large spatulas. You don’t even 
pre-rinse! Even the toughest, dried-on foods dis- 


several te rrr.» Ge 


appear...and the separate motor and hot-air 
blower-fan dry everything to sparkling perfec- 
tion. Gravity-drain, automatic pump-out and 
portable models are engineered for easiest serv- 
ice, lowest cost installation. For information, 
write Dept. KT, KitchenAid Home Dishwasher 
Division, The Hobart Manufacturing Co., Troy, 


Ohio. Canada: 175 George St., Toronto 2. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 
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Will your wife be free of worry in the “years between’ ’? 


If anything happened to you, have you considered 
exactly what the financial circumstances of your family 
would be from the date of your death until your wife reaches 
sixty-five? 

These are the “years between,” the years when, if child- 
less, your wife will receive no Social Security benefits at 
all. If you have children, these “years between” begin 
when your youngest child reaches eighteen and end when 
your wife reaches sixty-five. 

This is a time when Life insurance protection is greatly 
needed. To fill this need, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has created a new policy to provide protection 
especially for the “years between.” 

Specifically, this Family Security Policy offers these de- 
sirable features: 

1. It will pay your wife $50, $100, $200 or more a month 
from date of your death until she is sixty-five. 


2. If desired, part of the benefits may be taken in a lump 


COPYRIGHT 1995—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ‘ 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Maptson Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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sum and the rest in monthly installments. 

3. In the event you should be totally disabled for six 
months or more, any time before age sixty, this protection 
will continue without further payment of premiums until 
such time as you recover. 

These and many other desirable provisions are described 
in detail in material your friendly Metropolitan Man will 
be happy to discuss with you. 

So, if you are concerned about the “years between” and 
would like to know more about the Family Security Policy, 
call your local Metropolitan Representative. His training 
and insurance skill make him an ideal consultant on 
insurance matters of any kind. Call him any time, or 
send the coupon, for... 


Metropolitan service is 
as local as Main Street. . + 


as close as your phone 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please have my local Metropolitan rep- 


— e 
ms resentative bring me more information about 
the Family Security Policy, 1055-T 












Name Age- 
Street__....._..=#=-_—=_—=—s—s' Wife's Age 
—EE —State 


6 





COMING SOON—-THE FORWARD LOOK '56 


THE BEST NEW-CAR NEWS FOR YOu 





It will come to you in the all-new cars 
of Chrysler Corporation . . . Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler, Imperial. 


It will come in a fresh new style con- 
cept we have named THE FLIGHT- 
SWEEP. Never have you seen cars 
that look so completely right for today 
... and tomorrow. 


It will come in new ideas of perform- 
ance and of driving response and 
control. 


There will be new PUSHBUTTON 
POWERFLITE. A touch of a finger 
on your left hand will push a button 
on the dash to give you instantly the 
driving range you want. 


There will be still greater power, per- 
formance and economy from the finest 
and most advanced new powerplants 
in any cars today. 


There will be new hydraulic braking 
systems that are without equal in the 
sureness and the ease of their Oper- 
ation, 


There will be a kind of all-road riding 
comfort that is literally in a special 


class all by itself among modern cars. 


There will be full-time Safety-Touch 
Power Steering . . . the most advanced 
and enjoyable single driving control of 
these times. 


For—and remember this —these-are 
no ordinary “new cars.” 


These are the cars of the second chal- 
lenging year of THE FORWARD LOOK. 


In 1955, Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler and Imperial set out to break 
sharply from the past and to carve a 
bright new future .. . new for us and 
new for you. 


Within a few short months many more 
than a million families have bought the 
cars Of THE FORWARD LOOK. And again 
and again they tell us that till they had 
them, they had not dreamed such cars 
could exist. 


Now, for 1956, these new cars of 
Chrysler Corporation will be still far- 
ther ahead of all others . . . still more 
outstanding in what they give you for 
your money. 


The company that pioneered safety- 


cushioned instrument panels, that 
brought you sure-vision electric wind- 
shield wipers and blowout-holding 
safety-rim wheels, offers you the safest 
cars your money can buy today. 


Their bodies and frames are the most 
rigid and best constructed in the indus- 
try. They will have new LifeGuard 
door latches that hold fast under stress 
as none have ever done before. They 
will be the only cars available with nvo 
Separate and independent braking sys- 
tems . . . one for the foot-pedal, the 
other for the hand-brake. 


On any of these cars, if you wish, you 
may have Safety Belts for front seat 
and rear. 


Yes, these will be the cars to see... 
and to own... if you are buying for 
1956. 


In any price range, from lowest to most 
luxurious, these will be cars that bring 
you things other cars will not yet have 
for you, regardless of what you pay. 


And they will be ready for you at your 
dealer’s . . . very soon! 


i et A a cat 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH -e« 


Copyright 1955 by Chrysler Corporation 


DODGE « 


DE SOTO 


* CHRYSLER «¢ IMPERIAL 


Tops in TV Drama—“Climax!"—CBS-TV, Thursdays 
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Good for growing 


Good for growing blossoms: sunshine. 
Good for growing business: telegrams. 


Everybody likes flowers-by-wire service. The out-of- 
town order is sent by telegram, in writing, to avoid all 
chance of error, That makes the customer happy. The 
florist does business by wire all over the country. 
That makes the florist happy. The telegram is fast and 
inexpensive. And that makes everybody happy. 


We think there’s an idea here for every business man. 
Because those same qualities of telegraph service that 


WESTERN UNION 
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are profitable for florists—speed, accuracy, efficiency, 
economy—are vital to the growth of any business. 


Have you examined your communications habits 
lately? Compare costs, in time and money, and chances 
are you'll choose telegrams every time. 








When it comes 
to Moving, 


“my line is 
MAYFLOWER!” 





er you move or store. Ask your 
nearby Mayflower Ware- 
houseman for a free estimate. 
It's the thrifty way to move. 








MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MOVING DAY KIT To 


MAYFLOWER WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN, 


860 CONSOLIDATED BLDG. * INDIANAPOLIS 4. IND, 


ee | 







Know your near-by Mayflower 
Warehouseman —consult 
your telephone directory 


















LETTERS 


A Case of Black & White 
Sir: 

In your Aug. 29 “South Africa’s Tragedy 
in Colors,” the callous and inclement attitude 
with regard to the sifting of human beings ex- 
hibited in the investigator's statement—“We 
may make a few mistakes and classify a few 
real Coloreds as natives, but that’s a risk we 
must take if we are to sort out these people” 
reminds me forcibly of another “sorting 
out” to take place, which though not charac- 
terized by callousness will be nonetheless in- 
exorable. It is the Last Judgment portrayed in 
Matthew 25: 31-46 as the separation of the 
sheep from the goats. No capriciousness will 
govern that apartheid . , . 

Would it not be ironic if these so-called 


| Christians who determine men’s destinies by 


the color of their skin or the kinkiness of 
their hair should in the end be found them- 
selves to be goats in sheep’s clothing ? 

Ropert H. EMERY 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


Sir: 

How is it possibly possible that the world 
will let the South African Nationalist govern- 
ment behave the way it does? They seem to 
ask for a repeat of the happenings in other 
colonies and ex-colonies like Israel and Mo- 
rocco, What is the good of a United Nations if 
these things are allowed to happen? .. , 

(Mrs.) J. J. Hacksuaw 
Auckland, N.Z. 


Sir: 
Our support of the government of South 
Africa must be withdrawn immediately . . . 


I ask you how free people the world over 
can stand by while such treatment is given 
to fellow beings . . . 

B, WHITTLE 
Gary, Ind. 
Sir: 

Is there a fate wretched enough to which 
the Strydom Gang and its monstrous Popu- 
lation Registration could be consigned? . . . 

ALLAN CLARKE 
Honolulu 


nD 


ir: 

Surely the whites of South Africa knew 
what they wanted and what they were going 
to get when they voted for “Adolf” Strydom. 
Now they have him ... The boys in the 
Kremlin must be licking their chops over 
conditions there . . . 

S. KLe1n 


Los Angeles 


Party Men 
Sir: 

I read with great interest the wise com- 
ments of those sages of the Democratic Party 
—Truman, Butler & Kroll—assembled at 
French Lick, Ind. [Sept. 5 |. They are so right; 
the present Administration is sadly out of 
step. The Republicans have brought on a de- 
pression (with employment at an alltime high 
and unemployment at a new low) and have 
no regard for human needs—they have per- 
mitted prices to increase 0.3% while merely 
increasing take-home pay by a lousy $3.84 per 
week ... They are demagogues that misrep- 
resent by reporting what takes place at for- 
eign conferences instead of allowing the Amer- 
ican public to wait ten years to learn that 
they were sold down the river. The Republi- 
can Party lacks color, so seldom do you hear 
of one of its stalwarts ... fleeing the States 
like Bill O’Dwyer or going to jail like Mayor 
Curley. What have they ever contributed to 
compare with good old Mayor Hague, Ed 
Crump, Tom Pendergast, et al., or good 
staunch Democrats like Harold Ickes, Henry 
Wallace, Alger Hiss, Lamar Caudle? . . . Even 
the President’s son is a reactionary—he fool- 
ishly got rank in the Army by going to West 
Point and being a Second Looy... 


W. C. McNerNEY 


Lemay, Mo. 


East Side, West Side 
Sir: 

As mayor, and in behalf of the citizens of 
New York City, I wish to register my excep- 
tion to the statement printed in the Aug. 22 
issue of Time, that “New York is still far be- 
hind many other cities in its municipal serv- 
ices ... with filthy potholed streets and 
clumsy police.” Today we have the largest 
police force in our city history, and a report 
issued by Police Commissioner Francis W. H. 
Adams just prior to his resignation showed a 
drop of 13% in major crimes during the past 
six months, which is evidence of the ability 
and service of our police. . . 

I agree that an apathetic citizenry con- 
tributed to littered streets, but a current and 
continuing campaign of public education and 
strict enforcement of municipal ordinances 
have paid off with a great improvement and 
& most cooperative public. In trying to keep 
our city clean, we have more than doubled 
the number of curb miles of streets swept 
mechanically at least three times per week 
. . . Refuse collections cover 51% of the city's 
entire area daily, and the remaining areas 
have collections three times a week, a peak of 
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Newest color 


on Madison Avenue 


It’s Plateau’s 


old ivy 


(growing fast all over town) 
In the suit 


with the “weightless feel’ 


Feels fabulous, looks like a million 
—Plateau’s Old Ivy, the smart 
new “‘weightless’’ suit-about-town. 
“Balanced Tailoring’? by Timely 
Clothes, Pre-Laxed in the loom by 
Pacific. Three buttons, natural 
shoulders, the straight and nar- 
row look. The smooth 100% wool 
Pacific fabric keeps neat, keeps 
the crease. You've got to see your- 


self in this one. Priced at $72.50. 


At John David, Fifth Avenue 
Kennedy's, New England . 8 e 
Maurice L. Rethechitd, Citas & 4 & 
Phelps-Terkel, Los Angeles 4 4 
and other fine stores ir] & 


This is the label 
to look for 
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“PACIFIC MILLS 


} 
CSfiurlinglon Pm, 
inpustaies ~\ 





Kor People of Inherent Good Taste 


Here belong all those to whom good taste is the common 
denominator. For good taste finds its ultimate satisfaction in 
the two proud whiskies you see here: Kentucky Tavern, 

the finest of sour mash Bourbons. made to the 
same classic formula by the same Kentucky family for three 

generations; and King’s Ransom, a vigorous Scotch 
whisky known round the world for its hearty 
character and soft, full flavor. 

We commend these distinguished offerings of the 
House of Glenmore to you with utmost confidence. certain 
you will agree that the little extra they cost is insignificant 


compared to the extra enjoyment they afford. 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES Company. 


Where Perfection f Product 48 [radition! 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








OreTLAeMS, LI 
"Conse? 


KING'S RANSOM — 
Famed “Round the World” Blended 
Scotch Whisky 94 Proof — Imported 


solely by Glenmore Distilleries 


KENTUCKY TAVERN— 
Kentucky Straight Sour Mash Bourbon, 
Bottled-in-Bond, 100 Proof 








service which is unparalleled in any city in 
our nation . . . It might also interest you to 
know that a recent survey by scientists shows 
that the air in New York City is adjudged the 
second cleanest of the cities of our nation. . . 
RoBert F. WAGNER 
Mayor 
New York City 


Tale of a Tiger (Cont'd.} 
Sir: 
After reading your Aug. 22 article, “New 


Kind of Tiger,” my conviction is strengthened | 


that the “new tiger” De Sapio is the same old 
tiger, a little more refined; Harriman is in 
bad company . . . I have just returned from 
a visit with high officials in six Western Euro- 
pean countries. President Eisenhower's popu- 
larity as a world leader is unmatched by any 
other man. His continuation as President and 
world leader is a must. 

(THe Rev.) Harry B. Parrott 
Garfield Trinity Baptist Church 
Cleveland 


Sir: 
A terrific article on Tammany Hall and its 
history 


Nitin SHANKAR 
Berlin 


The New Code 
Sir: 

Re the new “Soldier's Code” [Time, Aug. 
29]: It’s all very well for a bunch of archaic 
stuffed shirts, some from a Government- 
sponsored trade school (West Point), to say 
what captured fighting men should do; they 
are too old ever to be faced with the prob- 
lem ... I flew 49 missions during World 
War II and was often briefed on P.W. status 
under the old (Geneva) rules . To expect 
draftees to submit to the new code is to raise 
a new crop of “conchies.” To expect men to 
resist the combination of physical and mental 
torture known to be practiced by the Chinese 
Reds without the aid of extensive training on 
the same level as the inquisitors is like pick- 
ing a man off the street and putting him in 
the ring with Marciano, then punishing him 
for losing the fight. . . 

GeorcE L, LippLe 





Sioux City, Iowa 


Sir: 

The Code is inhuman . . . We must admire 
the complete objectivity of our generals, who 
are, incidentally, relatively secure from tor- 
ture because of their international fraterniza- 
tion system. General Dean is a very rare 
exception, but he came back alive. 

Donatp J. MELVIN 
State College, Pa. 


Sir: 
In an effort to lay the blame for what our 
P.W.s did in Korea . . . the Advisory Com- 


re come to the conclusion 
that the cause was a lack of education in the 
fundamentals of American democracy. Is this 
argument valid? These men were asked to 
fight for an America which had allowed a 
Communistic Russia to overrun Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, etc., while talking loudly, but acting 
ineffectively. They were asked to fight for 
their country which had allowed aircraft to 
be fired upon and even shot down, while the 
U.S. did nothing more than wave a_ useless 
picce of paper demanding retribution. Is this 
a lack of education in the concept of Amer- 
ican democracy or something more serious? 
... Can we in good faith with our fighting 
men subscribe to a code as strict as this 
Soldier's Code when we have read about a 
man of God—a man whose very strength and 
being rested with God—who broke and signed 
a confession under Communistic torture? 
Cardinal Mindszenty's faith could not sus- 
tain him in his hours of torture. Why should 


mittee seems to hi 
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NOW — One plane all the way* 


from NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 


to 


SOUTH AMERICA 


oy 247400 _| 
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in cooperation with SAN FRANCIS 
EASTERN AIR LINES LOS ANGELE 


*~ NEW DIRECT SERVICE 


Now you can fly one thru plane 
all the way and enjoy superior 
service, famous Braniff hospitality 
throughout South America. One 
plane—one ticket—all the way. 
This new service is in addition to 
fast frequent service between 52 
U.S. cities. 
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The subtle 


difference is 
quality 


To the connoisseur, the Society Brand 
label in a suit is as significant of quality 
as a famous name on a gun barrel... and 
for more than half a century the Society 
Brand label has enjoyed this priceless 
approbation. 

Only strict adherence to the highest 
standards of design and tailoring... only 
insistence on the most luxurious fabrics 
++. only craftsmanship of the highest 
order could win and hold such continuing 
approval. Through decades of changing 
fashions, Society Brand's quality has 
never changed—and this name has be- 
come the symbol for clothes befitting a 
man whose station in life warrants the 
finest. See Society Brand suits for fall 


at a fine store in your community. 


Connoisseur’s choice... the Society Brand Land- 
shire of luxurious imported cashmere and finest 


wools in a deep charcoal tone. 


Landshire—Reg U S Pat Og 


oy 
Sian 


(othe 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 
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we expect our men to be able to do 
better? 

As an ex-P.W. (Stalas Luft, June *44— 
April 45), I would like to suggest a more 
realistic code to be followed by P.W.s 1) Give 
to all men (primarily officers) who have 
knowledge of war plans a suicide pill to be 
taken when such individuals deem it neces 
sary. 2) Allow all P.W.s the privilege of talk- 
ing as they see fit, writing as many confessions 
as the enemy wishes. 3) Allow the P.W, to do 
anything the enemy requires except take ac- 
tion which is in any way harmful to fellow 
prisoners. Any PW. found guilty of this crime 
to be punished to the maximum of the law 

Henry F, GARLINGTON 
Savannah, Ga. 


Frankie Boy 
Sir 
Your vivid Aug. 29 story on my favorite 
American, Frank Sinatra, was as colorful and 
exciting as the man himself 
TRUDIE 





Morris 


London 
Sir 
A pretty picture, indeed, of a nasty 
little boy and later of a bigoted show-off of 
a man 
CARRIE KRIEGER 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Sir 
If Frank Sinatra walked into your office 
and punched | True Hollywood Correspond- 
ent] Ezra Goodman right in the middle of 
his fat face, I can’t say I'd blame him 


NELLO PACETTI 


Kenosha, Wis 
Sir 
Quite a maudlin piece on Sinatra—written 


as though a teen-ager, about to swoon, 
writing her thesis on mush! 


Rex O. WuitNney 


were 


New 
Sir 
On seeing the Aug. 29 cover, I was greeted 
by the magnificently skinny visage of Frankie 
boy, and I flipped ... Thanks... 
Jo LEE 


York City 


Yonkers, N.Y. 
Sir: 

I could hardly 
up that cover 


wait until I could tear 


ANNE Y. Ross 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Sir: 
Well, aren’t you going to tell us about 
that brassi¢re? Did Sinatra sign it, or didn’t 
he? 


K. ADAMS 
Chicago 
@ The evidence has been destroyed in 
the wash.—Eb. 


Security 
Sir 
The flimsy 


pretexts for firing federal em- 


ployees under the present U.S. “security” 
program, as outlined in Time, Aug. 29, gave 
me the blue shudders. Time is to be com 


mended for exampling the insipid character 
of the loyalty interviews, and the Fund for 
the Republic merits congratulations for un- 
earthing the brutal nature of the dismissals . . . 
A. KLEIN 

Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Sir 

A fundamental consideration when evalua- 
ting the present security program; employ- 


ment by the Government is a privilege and 
not a right. The well-being of 165 million 
Americans must be considered basic. When 
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UT IN HALE 


New Oasis Hot ’n Cold 

Water Cooler 

Saves Thousands Of Dollars... 
Employees Love It! 


Every employer should know the facts 
about the amazing new Oasis Hot 'n 
Cold that serves piping hot water for 
coffee—INSTANTLY! And there’s no 
better way than by hearing what actual 
users have to say about theirs. 


A New York Service Company: 

“Hot 'n Cold saves us $250 a week. 
Formerly our 100 employees went out 
for coffee—now they stay on the job. Pro- 
duction efficiency is greatly increased.” 


A Memphis Filling Station: 
“Serving coffee to customers builds up 
a tremendous amount of customer good 
will—and repeat business!” 


A Milwaukee Specialty Company: 


Coffee-break was almost out of hand. 
Now our employees enjoy their coffee 
and they're back to work quickly. Cut 
lost time in half!" 


Oasis Hot ‘n Colds can be equipped with specially de- 
signed Cup Dispensers and Self-Service Beverage Dis- 


pensers—optional accessories at a slight additional charge 


FREE beverages with each Hot ’n Cold 


Here’s a real offer—a bargain that you 
will want to take advantage of, From 
September 15th to November 15th, each 
buyer of a famous Hot 'n Cold will re- 
ceive, absolutely free, this money-sav- 


ing bonus: 100 Packaged Beverages 

(Freshly sealed, self-service envelopes of 

instant coffee, chocolate, beef broth and 

chicken broth, plus Pream and sugar) 
. 100 Cups ... 100 Spoons. 





~ ot? 


77 thi 


MALL 


this Coupon Today 


Get documented evidence 


THE 


EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department T, Columbus 13, Ohio 


SEND ME THE WHOLE STORY ON THE BIG FALL SPECIAL ON THE 
HOT 'N COLD-——ALSO MY FREE BEVERAGE CERTIFICATE! 


WATER COOLER 


made in pressure and bottle models 





Cee cee ee ce eee come mee ce oes cme 


NAME —- —TITLE _ _ 
that Hot 'n Cold is saving 
COMPANY — ——— — 
money for users—get your 
Free Beverage Certificate! ADORESS——— SSS 
city. ZONE STATE - 
“DISTRIBUTED IN GANADA BY G. H. WOOD & CO., LTD. 
13 








The end of the busiest day finds you feeling fit and fresh when 
you wear Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. Thanks to Wright’s Famous 
Four Features, you walk in active comfort. Standing is no strain. 


’ 


Living is easier, more fun. It 


handsome? Just take a look at The Milano shown here 
The continental influence in a smart wing tip. In brown or black 


FOR YOUR NEAREST DEALER WRITE TO E. T. WRIGHT & Co. 


14 


, INC., ROCKLAND, MASS, 


8 a comfortable fact: you finish the toughest 


day fit as a fiddle in Wright Arch Preservers, And are they 


the loyalty of a Government employee is 
questionable in the least degree, sufficient 
grounds for immediate dismissal] exist 
CHARLES D. Harris 
Lieutenant, U.S.A.F 
Houston 


wy 


ir 
Re your solution: Give all the power to one 
bureaucrat! Let him hire and fire at his 
pleasure and save governmental dignity ! The 
board is at least democratic, Why not advis« 
alcoholics to switch to dope ? 

EDMOND L. VoLpE 
New York City 


The British Press (Contd.) 


Sir 

Your Aug. 22 article on the British press 
and its abysmal depths moves me to con- 
gratulate you. How right you are Re- 
cently the Daily Express made much of 
your article’s reference to its clever editing 
and enterprise. Genially patting itself on the 
back, as it is wont to do. it stuck in its 
thumb and pulled out a plum and said what 
a good boy am I 

P. A. Scott 

Southsea, England 


@ Next to a headline on the Oued 
Zem massacre (WHOL! FAMILIES Arr 
KNIFED) the Daily Express excerpted 
60 words from TiMeE’s 1.100 word 
Story for an arm-wrenching Page One 
pat.—Eb, 


The Heretic (Contd.) 
Sir 

Following your story on Pastor Crist, there 
is a letter in your Aug 9 Issue by the 
Rev. Grover Bell, who, along with others, 
challenges the right of any Protestant to 
judge another based on the right of Protes 
tants to interpret Scripture as one pleases 
It is true that most Protestants believe in 
liberty in interpretation of Scripture 
However, many of us doubt that the right of 
interpretation of Scripture includes the right 
to deny basic doctrines such as the deity 
of Christ While a man has the right to 
deny any part of the Bible, I question his 
right to call himself a Christian minister 
while doing so 

THE Rev. Howarp LEHN 

Otis Orchards Community Church 
Otis Orchards, Wash 


Sir 

; Pastor Crist is to be respected for 
holding firm to his personal convictions, else 
would we be instrumental in restoring our 
church to the totalitarianism of Rome. On 
the other hand, we cannot permit the per 
sonal convictions of our pastors to be aired 
from the dedicated Lutheran pulpit, lest we 
bring down on ourselves the confusion of 
Canterbury 

WILLiaM F. Pautsen 

Brooklyn, N.Y 


The Humble Clam 


Sir 

The sermon administered to my {merican 
Shrimp Girl and to me by Oneil J. Richard 
in his letter to Tre [Aug. 15] has made me 
contrite as a prawn, shaky as a jellyfish and 
humble as*a clam. I hereby renounce girls, 
shrimp, cels, oysters, crabs. periwinkles and 
all pleasurable subjects for the artist’s brush, 
both of land and sea—all of which Mr Ho- 
garth* and I loved so well 

Puitip Evercoop 

Southbury, Conn 

For further news of Artist Hogarth, see 


Books 
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J un, excitement, beauty, 


romance — such things as dreams 
are made of —flourish in tropical 
profusion in Hawaii 


Surely you've dreamed of beach- 
comber days on coral sands . . . of 
nights filled with stardust and wist- 
ful South Sea melodies . . . of palms 
beckoning in the fragrant trade winds 

.. of hibiscus-colored sunsets . . . of 
making new friends and finding new 
happiness in happiness-blest Poly- 
nesia 


In Hawati these are not idle fancies 
but everyday facts. Add your favorite 
sports—golf, tennis, deep-sea fish 
ing—and Hawaii's favorites—surf- 
riding and outrigger canoeing. Add 
a king's ransom in sight-seeing, 
ranging from Honolulu's Oriental 
temples to the iridescent views from 
Nuuanu Pali. And you have a yaca- 
tion that’s a dream come true 


Practical Facts — Hawaii is Polynesian 
in tradition, modern American ir living 


standards, langue and currency. No 





passport necessary. Excellent hotel ac 
commodations at reasonable rates, Res 
taurants to fit every taste and budget. 
Travel light. It's always summer and 
Hawaii's smart shops feature exciting 
Island-styled fashions and accessories. 


Visit All Major Isles — Daily air fights 
from Honolulu on Oahu to Mani, the 
Valley Isle—world’s largest volcanic 
erater .. . Kauai, the Garden Island 

spectac ular canyons and magnificent 
heaches ... Hawaii, the Orchid Island 

soaring volcanoes and picturesque Kona 
Coast. There are fine hotels on each of 





these islands—-a complete inter-island 
tour will add surprisingly little to your 
vacation’s cost. Your Travel Agent will 
give you full information or write 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 
2051 Kalakaua Ave., Honolulu, T.H. 
A non-profit organization maintained 
for your service by the People of Hawaii 












works magic in making 


dreams come true... 


VANCOUVER 
SEATTLE 


PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


: vias ee 
ACH...LOW IN COST 


alleys. The Beach at Waikiki is made for snapshots, 








REVERE WARE 


CANISTERS 





One quick glance . . | and you've found it— coffee, tea, flour. Sugar, rice, 
bread crumbs, cereals, Spices—without even taking off the cover! That's 
because the clear, plastic Tel-U-Top knobs can be easily filled with a sample 
of what's inside these gleaming, seamless stainless steel Revere Ware Canisters! 

Naturally, they're “beauties” on any kitchen shelf—and you can buy them 
in 4 sizes, individually, and in sets of 3 or 4, with snug fitting covers that 
protect food flavor and freshness. Why nor go in and see them at your favorite 
store today and pick up a set? Once you have them, you'll wonder how you 
ever got along withour them Buy them by the set, and save Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated, Rome Manufacturing Company Division, Rome. 
New York + Clinton, Illinois « Riverside, California 


Note to business men: Revere 
Ware Canister Sets are New 
They make ideal Christmas gifts 
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Walter Daran 


PUBLISHER'S LETTER 
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EDITORS KENT, YODER, JOHNSON & KRAAR 


Dear TIME-Reader: 

OLLEGE students generally like 

Trae. On U.S. campuses, a major- 
ity of students read Time regularly. 
As a result. we have set up special 
programs to keep the colleges informed 
about the magazine. This summer we 
tried an experiment designed to let 
students learn for themselves about 
Time from inside out. We invited 
some editors of college dailies to work 
through the summer at True Inc. 

From among the leading college 
dailies, we chose the Cornell Daily 
Sun, which is also Ithaca’s morning 
newspaper; the Yale Daily News, “the 
oldest college daily” in the U.S., and 
the University of North Carolina Tar 
Heel, a training camp for such writ- 
ers as Thomas Wolfe and Columnist- 
Novelist Robert Ruark. From Cornell 
came Keith Johnson, 20, of Ithaca; 
from Yale, Edward A. Kent, 22, of 
Farmington, Conn, The Tar Heel, 
turned out, had co-editors, Edwin Yo- 
der, 20, of Mebane, N.C., and Louis 
Kraar, 21, of Charlotte, N.C. At first 
Yoder and Kraar thought that they 
would have to toss a coin for the job; 
instead, we invited both. 

The four editors buzzed through 
Time Inc. like a close formation of 
gadflies. At lunches with Time President 
Roy Larsen, corporate vice presidents 
and top editors, they had a volley of 











sharp questions about Trme’s policies 
as they saw them. 

It was a refreshing experience, much 
like “renewing our own youths,” as 
Vice President C. D. Jackson put it. 
We let the students find the answers 
to their own questions by switching 
around in jobs on Time, Lire, For- 
TUNE, Sports ILLUSTRATED and House 
& Home. By doing so, they learned 
something about advertising and mag- 
azine merchandising, as well as about 
writing promotion and editorial copy. 

Last week, ready to return to col- 
lege, the editors had their answers. 
They agreed that Time bases its pol- 
icies on thorough reporting and pro 
and con discussion. “Time leaves room 
for an exceptional amount of dissent 
among its writers.” said Yoder. 

What seemed to surprise the stu- 
dents was Time's informality. Said 
Yale's Kent: “I had expected a sophis- 
ticated bang-bang operation, and in- 
stead I found everything friendly and 
on a first-name basis.” 

Kraar, currently honeymooning with 
the former Ebba Freund, also a Tar 
Heel stafier, was so delighted with this 
first-name informality that he is look- 
ing forward to the day when he will 
return—job-hunting—to Time and, as 
he says, proudly introduce his bride: 
“Ebba—meet Jim.” 


Cordially yours, 


oe Pot 
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THREE TELEPHONE PIONEERS from different sec 


tions of the country 


are shown here. They are Robert C. Price of W illiamsport, bs 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Marguerite T. Burns of Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Melvin F, Held of St. Louis, Missouri. A Ned 


Shown also are the emblems of the two Pioneer associations, 





‘Tlhey’re ‘Telephone Pioneers 


Experience and fellowship of long-term telephone men and 


women are important factors 


Robert C. Price, Mrs Margucrite T. 
Burns, and Melvin F. Held, shown to- 
gether here, are Telephone Pioneers. 

They are representative of the more 
than 180,000 men and women who 
belong to two big and important 
organizations in the telephone business. 


These are the 'T clephone Pionecrs of 
America and the Independent Tcle- 
phone Pioneer Association. 


These two organizations are com- 


posed of employees who have spent 
many years in the business, their aver- 
age service being well over 2] years. 
About one out of every four telephone 
people in the Bell System and inde- 
pendent telephone companies in the 
United States and Canada is a Pioneer. 


Each day the active, working Tele- 
phone Pioncers bring over 334 million 
years of “know-how” and experience to 
the job. Equally important is their 


BELL TELEPHONE 


in good telephone service 


spirit of service that is so important a 
part of the telephone business. 


By Sustaining and nourishing this 
spirit, they help to insure its continu- 
ance and provide a solid foundation for 
greater progress to come. 


The fast, courteous, low-cost tele- 
phone service you enjoy today is due in 
no small measure to the men and 
women who wear the proud emblems 
of the Telephone Pioncers 


SYSTEM §& 
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THE NATION 
Not Lenin but Lucifer 


If some big-headed, bandy-legged, ivy- 
green men from Mars with a secret weap- 
on and a gripe against Marxists took over 
Earth, wiped out all the Communists and 
went home, how would things be? Much 
better, no doubt. But last week’s news 
brought wholesome reminders that even if 
Communism were erased, old Earth would 
still have plenty of troubles. 

The U.S. lived so long with the cold 
war (and the slight defrosting of Geneva’s 
elusive spirit) that there was a tendency 
to forget that trouble began when Luci- 
fer fell, not when Lenin rose. There were 
some really first-rate messes around the 
world that could not by any stretch of the 
anti-Communist imagination be blamed 
on the Communists. 

Item: Cyprus (pop. 500,000), Venus’ 
home island, promised to cause almost as 
much trouble as she had. The British, who 
run Cyprus, answered the demands of 
most Cypriots for union with Greece by 
promising a vague home-rule plan. This 
enraged the Turkish minority on the is- 
land. In sympathy, Turkish mobs rioted 
in Istanbul, and inflicted dam- 
age on their town estimated 
at ten times the value of the 
whole island of Cyprus (see 
Foretcn News). 

Item: The Gaza strip be- 
tween Israel and Egypt has 
seen 70 Egyptians and Israelis 
killed in the latest flare-ups. 

Item: Thousands of Suda- 
nese troops, Negroes from 
southern provinces, mutinied 
against their Arab officers from 
the north. 

Item: Morocco still boiled, 
despite French moves to cre- 
ate what they called “a free 
sovereign state” that would be 
permanently tied to France by 
an act of “interdependence.” 
The toll since Aug. 20: about 
3.000 dead, thousands more 
wounded. 

Item: Prosperous as it was, 
the U.S. was still a long way 
from solution of its Negro 
problem (see cover story) and 
many others. 

In short, if the anti-Com- 
munist world cleaned itself 
up, maybe the Communists 
wouldn’t seem so formidable. 


THE ECONOMY 

Up 

The U.S. boom roared on. The Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor reported 
last week that during the months of July 
and August: 
@ Employment climbed above the 65- 
million mark for the first time in history, 
up 494,000 since July, 3,211,000 since 
last year; unemployment meanwhile de- 
clined to 2,237,000, down 31% since 
August 1954, to the lowest level of job- 
lessness since the fall of 1953. 
q Personal incomes climbed during July 
to an annual rate of $304.7 billion, up 
$17.6 billion since last July; Government 
and manufacturing incomes were higher, 
with average weekly factory earnings up 
to the alltime high of $77.11 a week; 
farm income was lower by 9.3%, but 
August farm employment, often seasonal- 
ly lower, held close to the July level of 
7,704,000. 
Construction volume during August 
climbed 7.7% above last August’s high to 
an estimated $3,978,000,000, boosting con- 
struction outlays for the first eight months 
of 1955 to an alltime high of $27.1 billion. 
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Anti-Riot TANKS IN ISTANBUL 
After the ivy-green men, what? 


REPUBLICANS 
Happiness Through Health 


Around the tables in the Continental 
Room of Washington's Sheraton-Park Ho- 
tel, the state leaders of the Republican 
Party tried hard to hide their optimism 
behind worried looks and diffident words. 
But in foot-high letters, mounted on a red 
plush drape, a sign proclaimed the state 
of the nation: “Everything’s Booming 
but the Guns.” 

Under way was a four-day clinic for 
G.O.P. state chairmen, aimed at teach- 
ing them how best to sell their product— 
Dwight Eisenhower—in 1956. The chair- 
men themselves were cause for additional 
Republican satisfaction. Under the Eisen- 
hower leadership, the grizzled, opposition- 
minded G.O.P. pols of past years have to 
a large degree given way to more youthful 
men with more youthful outlooks, Among 
last week's group were nine state chair- 
men aged 40 years or less: New York's 
L. Judson Morhouse, 40; California’s 
Thomas W. Caldecott, 40; New Mexico's 
Merrill B. Johns Jr. 39; North Dakota’s 
George Longmire, 39; Michigan's John 
Feikens, 37; New Hampshire's William W. 
Treat, 37; Oklahoma's Doug- 
las McKeever, 37; Oregon’s 
Wendell Wyatt, 37; and Wis- 
consin’s Philip G, Kuehn, 35. 

Questions by Candlelight. 
The clinic’s top instructor was 
Vice President Richard Nixon, 
who, in an hour-long can- 
dlelight session, conducted a 
question-and-answer period. A 
Nixon sampler: 

Q.: What will the Demo- 
cratic strategy be? 

A.: “Their big drive will be 
to create the impression that 
the Republican Party, in eco- 
nomic policy, isn’t as interest- 
ed in the average man as the 
Democrats are... In spite 
of the talk that the Republi- 
can Party isn’t for the wage 
earner, the fact is that more 
than 65 million wage earners 
are earning more, buying more 
and savimg more than at any 
time . . . That simple fact. if 
repeated often enough. will 
outweigh all the arguments 
our opponents can drag up.” 

Q.: How about the decline 
in farm prices? 

A.: “I’m convinced that 
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Prices will be stabilized by reducing 
surpluses and broadening markets. We 
will eventually reverse the trend toward 
lower prices in effect when we came to 
power. 

By and large, the state chairmen were 
much too happy about their party's pros- 
pects to pay strict attention to the busi- 
ness of the clinic. Scoffed Washington 
State Chairman George Kinnear, when 
asked his opinion of the various “visual 
aid” political techniques that had been 
demonstrated: “It all costs too much 
money and needs too many trained peo- 
ple.” With only a couple of exceptions, 
the state chairmen even managed to shrug 
off the nagging farm price problem. Said 
Alabama Chairman Claude Vardaman 


“Don't forget, nobody’s shooting at those 
farmers’ sons. Peace is going to help us a 
lot. We can run on the end of the Korean 





this year. The President laughed and re- 
plied, “Well, I went along with you then, 
didn’t 1?” And that, says Vardaman. is 
‘good enough for me.” 

Before they left Washington, the state 
chairmen all signed a telegram aimed at 
persuading Eisenhower to run again. Its 
concluding sentence: “We like Ike better 
than ever.” They also unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution commending Dick Nixon 
for his work as Vice President. Then. one 
and all, they emplaned for Denver to see 
the President. 

Of Man's Mortality. Speaking to the 
state chairmen. Ike didn’t say yes, and he 
didn’t say no. What he did say, after de- 
livering a hard-fisted lecture on the neces- 
sity for a take-nothing-for-granted cam- 
paign next year, was this: “While I have 
been forbidden to mention this subiect 
by your chairman, I will bring up for a 
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Vice PRESIDENT Nixon & G.O.P. CAMPAIGNERS IN WASHINGTON 
Skull practice beneath red plush. 


War just as the Democrats ran for 20 
years on Hoover.” 

The Ugly Crossroad. Only one ques- 
tion really worried the state chairmen: 
what, if by some not-to-be-thought-of cir- 
cumstance, President Eisenhower were to 
refuse to stand for reelection? G.O.P. Na- 
tional Chairman Leonard Hall went around 
quoting a state chairman who had said: 
“When I get to that bridge, I'll jump 
off it.” 

Alabama's Vardaman managed to be- 
come a leading figure at the meeting sim- 
ply by telling of a hint he had had from 
Ike. In 1951, Vardaman recalled, he had 
gone to Paris to urge General Eisenhower 
to run for President. concluding his 
speech; “General, please do me a favor. 
Don't try to stop us.” At that time. Tke 
smiled, shook hands, said nothing be- 
yond wishing Vardaman a pleasant voyage 
home. A few weeks ago, Claude Vardaman 
went to the White House. reminded the 
President of their 1951 talk and pointed 
to the somewhat similar situation existing 
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moment the question of one man and one 
man’s value. Now I just want to point 
out to you that I greatly appreciated 
your telegram, particularly where you 
said, ‘We like Ike better than ever.’ May 
I return the compliment and say I like 
the Republican Party more than ever. 

“But we don’t believe for a minute that 
the Republican Party is so lacking in in- 
spiration, high quality personnel and lead- 
ership, that we are dependent on one man. 
We don't believe it for a minute. Now, as 
long as we have a man in the leadership 
position, why of course, as a party, we are 
going to be loyal, we are going to help in 
the fight. 

“But humans are frail—and they are 
mortal. [We] never pin our flag so tightly 
to one mast that, if a ship sinks, you can- 
not rip it off and nail it to another. It is 
sometimes good to remember that.” 

The state chairmen had their own in- 
terpretation of these words: if Ike’s health 
holds up, he will run. And, they thought, 
they had never seen him looking healthier. 


DEMOCRATS 
Off-Year Roll Call 


From the 1,641 delegates to the 1952 
Democratic National Convention, Adlai 
Stevenson received 273 votes on the first 
roll call, 6174 on the third and deciding 
ballot.* On the sound theory that the 
1952 delegates, many of whom will be 
back in Chicago next year, form a sig- 
nificant bloc of political opinion, the Chi- 
cago Daily News recently polled them 
about 1956 prospects, received answers 
from 36%. Chief finding: although a big 
majority believes that Stevenson will win 
the nomination, only two out of five list 
him as their personal choice. 

Asked to name the most likely winner, 
the delegates voted: Stevenson 65%, New 
York's Governor Averell Harriman 21%. 
Tennessee’s Senator Estes Kefauver 6°%, 
scattered candidates 8%. 

Asked about their personal choices, they 
voted: Stevenson 38.5%, Kefauver 23%. 
Georgia’s Senator Richard Russell 12%, 
Harriman 11%, scattered 15.5%. 


° ° 
Laying Down the Line 

Last week's theater of Democratic pol- 
itics had a familiar look. In one act 
was Adlai Stevenson, with another skilled, 
polished performance. In another was 
Harry S. Truman, the 71-year-old trouper, 
still giving ‘em hell. 

The idea for the Stevenson script orig- 
inated in the bouncy political organiza- 
tion of Minnesota’s Democratic Senator 
Hubert Humphrey, whence came the 
suggestion that Stevenson, as a peg for 
taking off on the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, might recall the 1952 campaign day 
when both Adlai and Ike traveled to Kas- 
son, Minn., to set forth their farm policies. 

Stevenson wrote a letter to Kasson 
Farmer Henry Snow, in whose pasture 
the candidates had appeared. Excerpts: 

“I drove into Kasson that day just 
as General Eisenhower drove out, and I 
have a vivid memory of the excitement 
with which I was told that Candidate 
Eisenhower had not merely endorsed the 
support of basic farm prices at go% of 
parity but had come out for 100% of 
parity. The distinct and, I fear. deliberate 
impression he had left was that he fa- 
vored Government supports of 100% 
parity, while at the same time endorsing 
his party’s platform pledge to abandon 
all production controls . . . 

“Since that day three years ago the 
farm situation has steadily worsened un- 
der an Administration that embraces flex- 
ible price supports while maintaining dis- 
tressing rigidity of mind. . . The current 
farm distress is dangerous to our whole 
economy in an age of ever-closer eco- 
nomic interdependencies. If it continues, 
it must inevitably affect the prosperity 
so arduously fostered through 20 years of 
Democratic Government .. .” 


* Many of the 1,641 delegates had only half 
votes. Full convention votes totaled 1,230, with 
616 needed to nominate. After Stevenson passed 
616, his nomination was made unanimous, 
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Drowned Out. The press play was less 
than expected. As had happened betore, 
Stevenson's carefully cadenced sentences 
could hardly be heard against the din of 
Harry Truman. 

In Detroit for a Labor Day speech 
Truman was in mid-campaign form. The 
Democratic nominee in cried Tru- 
man, will “not be the kind of man who 
will give you a big smile and some nice 
promises in the political campaign and 
then turn you over to your enemies for 
the next four years You are—we 
all are—confronted with the opposition 
or indifference of an Administration dom- 
inated by big business, an Administration 
concerned more with dollars than with 
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people. 

The prospect of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. merg- 
er, said Truman, is “scaring the daylights 
out of the Republicans.” and there is 
evidence that “Republican politicians are 
getting ready to play pretty rough next 
year.” Then he looked up from his text 
and added: “If the Democratic Party in- 
vites me into the campaign, they'll get all 
the ‘rough’ they want.” 

Bipartisan Slurs. Moving on to Chi- 
cago, Truman briskly fielded the ques- 
tions tossed at him by newsmen and by 
his capacity luncheon audience at the 
famed Executives Club. How is_ his 
health? “There’s a lady named Anno 
Domini and she’s trying to catch up 
with Can the Democrats beat Ike 
next year? “I've never yet seen a Repub- 
lican I didn’t think could be 
Does he repent having removed General 
Douglas MacArthur from his Far East 
command? “I've only repented that I 
didn't fire him two years sooner ... 
MacArthur never had orders to stop at 
the 38th parallel. He didn’t the 
Yalu because there were a million and a 
half Chinese waiting there.” 

Truman did not limit his attacks to 
Republicans. Asked if he thought Te 
Governor Allan Shivers was a Democratic 
possibility for national office next year, 
Truman “Shivers? He’s not a 


me. 


beaten.” 


cross 





snorted 


Democrat—he’s a Shivercrat.’’ Does he 
regard New York Democratic Leader 
Carmine De Sapio as a_ kingmaker? 


Snapped Truman: “I don’t know any- 
thing about making kings in New York— 
he’s not making kings in Missouri, I can 
tell you that.’™ 

Word that Truman was back in fighting 
trim did not come as happy news to many 
Stevenson followers who still feel that 
Truman's low-level campaigning hurt the 





party in 1952. This time. Stevenson may 
feel freer to disassociate himself from 
the ex-President. Nevertheless, as New 


York Timesman Arthur Krock comment- 
ed: “Once again the Democratic Party is 
looking to words from Stevenson, and 
once again Harry S. Truman is laying 
down a campaign line for the party and 
its candidate to follow.” 

* Carmine De who 
mediately 

Matt 
De Sapio 


Sapio never sleeps, im- 


telephoned Truman's onetime 
within a 


Truman as 
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few hours 
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remark “was meant to be facetious 
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ARMED FORCES 
Training by Torture 


Korea showed that captured U.S. serv- 
icemen could be forced by torture. by the 
threat of torture. and sometimes by the 
mere promise of creature comforts. to 
hurt their fellow prisoners and their coun- 


try. This came as a shock to the U.S. 
public; it came as even more of a shock 
to the nation’s military leaders, and it 


was inevitable that they should determine 
to do something about it. 

Foremost in the attempt to train men 
to resist torture is the U.S. Air Force. 
At the Stead Air Force Base near Reno, 


U.S. “PRISONER” AT 
Brainrinsing behind barbed wire. 


nearly 30.000 airmen have gone through 
a course in which some of the ugliest Com- 
munist methods of handling prisoners are 
followed, Herded behind barbed wire for 
a 36-hour interrogation period, the “pris- 
oners” are subjected to electrical shocks, 
crammed into an upright box where they 
can neither sit nor stand, forced to stand 
shoulder deep in water for hours of dark- 
ness, fed a mixture of raw spinach and un- 
cooked spaghetti. made to stand naked be- 
fore their captors. and to listen to slan- 
derous talk about their wives. 

Last week, in reply to published charges 
that the Stead school is one of epic brutal- 
ity, its top officers were summoned to 
Washington, where they met with Lieut. 
General Emmett (‘Rosie’) O*°Donnell 
Jr., the Air Force deputy chief of person- 
nel. The Steadmen, Colonel Burton E. 
McKenzie, school commander, and Ma- 
jor John Oliphant, training director, later 


reported that O'Donnell had commended 


them and that they contemplated no 
change in the school’s program. 

“We never take a man and see how 
much he can stand,” said McKenzie, a 


German P.O.W. for 14 months in World 
War II. “We do not degrade students. 
We try to teach them by demonstration 
what to expect if captured. and how to 
conduct themselves to evade punishment. 

“We feel our greatest accomplishment 
is to remove the pattern of fear of the 
unknown ” 

Sometimes the unknown is less feared 
than the known, and there is grave doubt 
that the Air Force has found the answer 





Steap Air Force Base 


to its problem. Men can be given spiritual 
stamina through spiritual training; they 
can achieve physical stamina through 
physical training. There is no evidence 
that they can become immune to torture 
by small doses of torture. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Getting to Know You 


The minute Congress each 
summer, U.S. Senators and Representa- 
tives buzz off like bumblebees in clover. 
Years ago. they used to head home 
personal fence-mending; in the 
mass communications, they head for Eu- 
rope in the hope of headlines and, on their 
return, TV appearances. The biggest Con- 
tourist attraction this season 
by all odds, was Soviet Russia and her 
satellites, most of whom rolled up the 
Iron Curtain and rolled out the Welcome 
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Wagon. In Washington the Soviet em- reception became. During an interview 


bassy announced that eleven Senators and 
17 Representatives had received visas to 
enter Russia; still others picked up their 
visas in Europe. No one, according to the 
embassy. had been turned down. 

Host and tourists alike had a fixed 
Geneva-style smile and a fumbling hand- 
shake at the ready. At a lavish cocktail 
party in Budapest, Nevada's Senator 
George W. (“Molly”) Malone, a rabid 
anti-Communist in the past. met a charm- 
ing Bulgar and accepted his invitation to 
fly down to Sofia. even though unrecog- 
nized Bulgaria has been off limits to Amer- 
icans since 1950. In Moscow later, Ma- 
lone defended his violation of U.S. pass- 
port regulations. “T personally see nothing 
wrong about collecting information our 
people should have on how people are 
getting along in any country,” he said. 

Fried Watermelon. Rollicking through 
the Red Balkans, Louisiana's Senator Al- 
len Ellender reported Rumania’s corn was 
as high as an elephant’s eye, and the home 
cooking was mighty fine, too. In an inter- 
view which the New York Daily Worker 
reported lovingly, Ellender described Sun- 
day dinner at a farm in southern Rumania. 
He had eaten “bread and cheese, the finest 
tomatoes you could imagine, chicken soup, 
fried chicken, eggplant, tea, cheesecake 
and fried watermelon,” The chicken “was 
fried Southern style, the way we do it in 
Louisiana. It was so good I sucked every 
bone. When I got up from that table I 
was so bloated I could hardly walk.” 

By the time he got to Moscow, Ellen- 
der seemed to be thoroughly brainwashed 
with fried watermelon, At a party at Mos- 
cow’s Sovietskaya Hotel. he gave report- 
ers some of his deeper impressions, while 
the band played / Can't Give You Any- 
thing but Love, Baby. “If people actually 
saw countries like the Soviet Union.” he 
drawled, “they would see things in a differ- 
ent light.’ His trip through the Red won- 
derland had been ‘a revelation, different 
from the impression ] had gained from 
the State Department.” 

Not every tourist shared such rosy im- 
Pressions. “I think the Soviet Union is 
playing the greatest confidence game in 
history,” said Representative Pat Hillings 
(R. Calif.) after three weeks behind the 
Curtain, “| They] are trying to lull the 
free world. . .” 

Senator Ellender’s main revelation for 
the folks back home: In little more than 
a week in Russia, “] saw enough and 
talked with enough people to confirm that 
the Russians don't want war.” It did not 
take Molly Malone long to arrive at the 
same conclusion. “There is no evidence 
that the Russians are preparing to go to 
war,” Malone announced flatly after nine 
days of sifting the evidence in Moscow. 
Therefore, he thought, the U.S, should re- 
duce taxes and armed forces. He had 
also discovered another fascinating fact: 
“There is no evidence the people are going 
to rise against the Soviet regime.” That 
being the case, thought Molly, the Voice 
of America is “pointless and wasteful.” 

The more Molly talked. the warmer his 
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with Soviet Commissars Georgy Malen- 
kov and Lazar Kaganovich. Malone en- 
thusiastically toasted co-existence, and 
then impetuously offered the Russians a 
Senate report on Strategic minerals in the 
Western hemisphere—a report they al- 
ready had. Malone's conduct puzzled his 
friends at home. Wrote New York Daily 
News Cohimnist John O'Donnell: “Tf 
Molly has been softened up in Moscow, 
is it safe to let any of our legislators 
visit the Soviet Union?” 

"You're Uncultured!" While Malone 
and Ellender hogged the limelight. other 
traveling Americans tried wistfully to get 
into the act. Justice William 0, Douglas 
and his wife posed for pictures in front of 
Lenin’s tomb: Alabama's Senator John 
Sparkman turned up at the ballet, and a 
familiar figure ambled through Moscow’s 
subway stations, thrusting out his hand to 
the mystified citizens. Estes Kefauver 
Seemed about to enter the preferential 
Primaries in the Moscow oblast. One Sun- 
day, The Keef toured Moscow's churches, 
delivered a speech at the Evangelical 
Baptists’ Church. Afterwards, The Keef 
made one of the profound observations 
for which he is noted. Said he: “If the 
Soviets continue relaxing religious repres- 
sion, I think there will be a great increase 
in religious observance,” 

Sometimes the travelers ran into iron 
portieres. Representative Joe Holt (R, 
Calif.) got back to Washington last week 
and announced that a Red army lieuten- 
ant in a Moscow suburb had held him up 
at gunpoint when he attempted to take 
pictures of 2 Moscow church, “He poked 
a gun about a foot from my face,” Holt 
said, “and it was cocked. and he shouted, 
‘You're uncultured, you're uncultured.’ ” 
Holt couldn't let a chance like that to 
pick up a few votes go by. “I sure am,” 
he said he replied. 
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Prisoner Release— & After 


For six weeks in Geneva, ambassadors 
of the U.S. and Red China have been de- 
liberating “in regard to limited subjects.” 
Last week they agreed on one of them. 
Said Red China’s Ambassador Wang Ping- 
nan to U.S. Ambassador U. Alexis John- 
son: “The People’s Republic of China 
recognizes that Americans . . , who desire 
to return to the U.S. are entitled to do 
so.” Out of Red China will come 41 U.S, 
citizens—including 26 victims of long jail 
terms and three of house arrest, eleven 
who have long been denied exit permits, 
all illegally detained, 

For their release the U.S. made a down 
payment. It agreed that India might en- 
quire into the cases of any of the 117,000 
Chinese in the U.S. who might claim to 
the Indian embassy that they are being 
prevented from going home. 

Objects of Captivity. Of the 41 civil- 
ians on the bargaining table, 21 are mis- 
sionaries, six are businessmen, two are 
Students and two are civilian employees 
of the U.S. Army. Another, who had not 
applied for an exit permit but was now 
expected to leave, was Roman Catholic 
Bishop James E. Walsh. 64. Bishop Walsh 
had continued church services after the 
Communist victory; he dared the Com- 
munists to persecute him along with 
younger missionaries, saying: “The oth- 
ers have done no more nor less than I.” 
Other church folk due to come home: 
Levi A. Lovegren, 66, supervisor of the 
Baptist missionaries in western China, im- 
prisoned since January 1951 for “espio- 
nage”; Sarah Perkins and Dorothy Mid- 
dleton, Presbyterian missionaries to a col- 
ony of lepers at Lienhsien, imprisoned 
since February 1951 for “sabotage.” 

Points of Divergence. U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Johnson is now committed to move 
on to Point Two of the agenda for Ge- 
neva, namely; “settlement of certain oth- 
er practical matters.” He will canvass the 
possibility of Red China’s agreement to 
the U.S. principle of “no recourse to 
force.” The U.S. also wants to explore the 
chances for a cease-fire in the Formosa 
Strait. But Ambassador Wang’s Red Chi- 
na defines the “other matters” quite dif- 
ferently: 1) peaceful conquest of For- 
mosa, 2) lifting of the U.S. and U.N. 
embargoes on trade with China in stra- 
tegic materials, 3) membership in the 
U.N... 4) “strict fulfillment of the 1954 
Geneva treaty on Indo-China,” meaning 
the surrender of South Viet Nam in 
July 1956 by the means of rigged and 
inadequately supervised elections, 

What the U.S, says next at Geneva and 
the way in which Red China Tesponds 
might decide whether there is to be a 
confrontation between senior diplomats 
at which Red China’s fourfold proposition 
will be answered, President Eisenhower 
recently declared: “Now we must find out 
what they want to talk about. Then there 
would have to be a next advance and it 
might be... eventually you have to 
£0 to a ministerial level or meeting to 
get these straightened out.” 
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THE LAW 


The Tension of Change 
(See Cover) 

One midnight in the bitter year 1932, 
two journalists—one white, one Negro— 
walked south along Philadelphia’s Broad 
Street in a sleety drizzle. They were talk- 
ing of the Negro problem, the white man 
with a vehement impatience for justice, 
his companion more calmly and out of a 
deeper feeling for the scope and depth of 
the subject. Before parting, they stood a 
while under the marquee of the old Broad 
Street Station. Across the square under 
the arcade of city hall, dozens of men, 
wrapped in newspapers, slept. Panhandlers 
and a few night-shift apple-sellers stood 
on corners. A bus from upstate unloaded 
job-seekers; a bus for upstate loaded job- 
seekers. Soggy streetwalkers drifted to and 
fro in a depressed market. The Negro con- 
cluded the conversation: “After all, the 
very most we can hope for is complete 
political, economic and social equality with 
the white man.” Then, gazing at the Ho- 
garthian scene, he added, not derisively 
but with compassion; “And look at the 
white man.” 


In the bright, lush September of 1955, 
in a day of confidence—as in a time of 
despair—the central problems of U.S. 
whites and Negroes again blended into 
one: how to shape law, government, cus- 
toms, practices, schools, factories, unions 
and farms in ways more consistent with 
man’s nature and man’s hopes. How, with- 
in the enduring framework of U.S. society, 
to let one change call forth another in 
some reasonably harmonious order. 

One of the most important changes on 
the U.S. scene in September 1955, as the 
nation’s children trooped back to school, 
was the astounding progress of racial de- 
segregation. In Kansas City, Mo. and 
Oklahoma City, in Oak Ridge, and Charles- 
ton, W. Va., white and Negro children for 
the first time sat together in classrooms. 
This simple fact, part of a vast and com- 
plex social revolution, resulted from a 
legal victory: the U.S. Supreme Court's 
decisions of May 17, 1954 and May 31, 
1955, holding segregated schools contrary 
to the 14th Amendment. 

For Conscience & Repute. The name 
indelibly stamped on this victory is that 
of Thurgood Marshall, 47, counsel for the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. He is at his sin- 
cerest and loudest (and that is very sin- 
cere and quite loud) in declaring that he 
is only one of the millions, white and 
Negro, whose courage, sweat, skill, imagi- 
nation and common sense made the vic- 
tory possible. Like all great victories, the 
school-desegregation decision opened up 
terrifying vistas of future obstacles and 
perils for all Americans. Most centrally 
and immediately, Marshall must deal with 
the future course of desegregation and the 
intertwined issues of the social revolution 
of which he is a leading figure. He cannot 
set the course, not even for the N.A.A.C.P. 
But what he decides to do about a thou- 
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sand practical legal questions will interact 
powerfully with the decisions and attitudes 
of other men of similar and quite different 
and opposite views. The resultant of these 
forces will determine the pace, the style 
and the success of an effort to remove 
from U.S. life a paralyzing sting in its 
conscience and the ugliest blot upon its 
good name in the world. 

Failure to achieve an orderly solution of 
the Negro problem would be—and this 
Thurgood Marshall feels deeply—much 
more than defeat for the Negro. It would 
be a failure at the very core of the Amer- 
ican genius—its capacity for constructing 
forms strong and shrewd enough to with- 
stand the tensions of change. From the 
nation’s start, its three chief resources 
have been its fabulous mines of law, poli- 
tics and social (including economic) organ- 
ization. The abundance of material things 
—the bales of cotton, bushels of corn, 
ingots of steel—is a byproduct of these 
three primary riches, not the take from a 
geographic roulette wheel or the hoard of 
materialist greed. 

Today’s drive of the U.S. Negro toward 
equality is as strong as any social tide in 
Asia or Africa or Europe. At the centers 
of those other drives for change stand agi- 
tators, conspirators, men of violence. The 
strength and flexibility of the U.S. Consti- 
tution make possible the fact that the man 
at the vortex of the Negro issue in the 
U.S. is a constitutional lawyer. 

The Sore Arm. His is a highly tech- 
nical calling. The Constitution itself is a 
complex work of statecraft, put together 
by some of the most sophisticated polit- 
ical scientists who ever lived. Along with 
the document there is the constitutional 
residue of 168 years (this Saturday) of 
intense legal, political and social history— 
a coral-like cathedral of precedent, com- 
promise, balance and bold interpretation. 
It takes scholars to move in this maze— 
and Thurgood Marshall is a sound, con- 
scientious, imaginative legal scholar, al- 
though by no means the best of his day. 

Technical skill is not all a U.S. constitu- 
tional lawyer needs. The job is to apply 
the Constitution to life, which will not sit 
still. For example, in the mid-2oth century 
it became a fact of life that millions of 


U.S. Negroes could not feel themselves 
clothed in the minimum dignity of men as 
long as they suffered under certain legal 
disabilities. And millions of Southern 
whites, with an intensity perhaps equal to 
that of the Negroes, resist the change the 
Negroes feel they must have. A constitu- 
tional lawyer involved in this conflict must 
understand men as well as the legal tech- 
nicalities through which their raw emo- 
tions may, without violence. be composed 
into a more or less successful image of 
justice. : 

Thurgood Marshall’s feeling of love and 
awe for the Constitution is exceeded only 
by his love and awe toward his clients: 
the Negroes, and especially the Negroes of 
the South and the border states, who, 
facing threats of firing, or beating or even 
death, continue to sign the legal petitions 
and complaints that must be the starting 
point of Marshall's cases from the slum 
and the cotton field to the high and tech- 
nical levels of the Supreme Court. 

Of these local N.A.A.C.P. leaders in 
the South, Marshall says: ‘There isn’t a 
threat known to men that they do not 
receive. They're never out from under 
pressure. I don’t think I could take it for 
a week. The possibility of violent death 
for them and their families is something 
they've learned to live with like a man 
learns to sleep with a sore arm.” 

The Big Stretch. Marshall must stretch 
all the way from an understanding of this 
simple horror to the labyrinthine subtle- 
ties and the well-yoked ambiguities that 
form the mind of Mr. Justice Felix Frank- 
furter. He must stretch from his hatred of 
inequality to a recognition that much of 
the opposition to Negro equality is just 
as honestly felt as his own convictions. 
(“Some of my best friends are Dixiecrats 
—but they're honest Dixiecrats.””) He 
must stretch all the way from an idealist’s 
demand for nothing less than justice (“On 
the racial issue, you can't be a little bit 
wrong any more than you can be a little 
bit pregnant or a little bit dead”) to a 
practical lawyer's acceptance of what he 


* Robert Fouga and Hazel Woodward, first- 
graders in San Antonio’s desegregated Pauline 
Nelson elementary school. 
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can get when he knows he can get no more. 

So stretched, his tense personality re- 
flects the tensions of his job and his time 
and his nation. And somehow, also, his 
personality reflects the symmetry of the 
Constitution he serves and expounds. 
“Thurgood,” says a psychologist friend, 
“is a delicate balance of turmoils.” 

He is a big (6 ft. 2 in., 210 Ibs.), 
quick-footed man, with a voice that can 
be soft or raucous, manners that can be 
rude or gentle or courtly, and an emo- 
tional pattern that swings him like a pen- 
dulum from the serious to the absurd. 
His dignity can slide easily into arro- 
gance and his humility into self-abase- 
ment, but not for long. Humor—his own 
humor—brings him back toward center. 
Marshall will listen so avidly to his col- 
leagues’ scholarship that he has been 
called a brain-picker, but he trades jokes 








Out of the Congo. Thurgood Marshall 
Says: “American Negroes have no ties 
with Africa. Their history begins right 
here.” Nevertheless, like a Virginia gentle- 
man recalling the ancestral manor in 
Gloucestershire, Marshall begins his fam- 
ily history in the old country with a great- 
grandfather on his mother’s side, “Way 
back before the Civil War, this rich man 
from Maryland went to the Congo on 
a hunting expedition or something. The 
whole time he was there, this little black 
boy trailed him around. So when they got 
ready to come back to this country, they 
just picked him up and brought him along. 
The years passed and he grew up, and, 
boy, he grew up into one mean man. One 
day his owner came to him and said: 
‘You're so evil I got to get rid of you. But 
I haven't the heart to sell you or give you 
to another man. So I'll tell you what I'll 


Francis DiGennero 


MOoTHER MARSHALL AT Work (IN BALTIMORE) 
Aristocracy means a chance to serve. 


with no man. Around him, the ceaseless 
flow of anecdotes is all outward. Buf- 
foonery relaxes his tense spiritual muscles. 
Buffoonery and work. After the long, ar- 
gumentative conferences, after the horse- 
play and the backslapping, when he goes 
home to his lonely Harlem apartment, he 
becomes Thurgood Marshall the scholar, 
reading, noting, thinking, remembering— 
late into the night almost every night. 

He walks into a cheap Harlem bar and 
is greeted by friendly smiles, not because 
of what he has done for his race (the bar- 
flies probably don’t know who he is), but 
because they know him as a man who 
tells funny stories about cotton hands and 
baseball games and “that little ol’ boy 
down in Texas.” He walks into the Su- 
preme Court and is greeted by respectful 
nods, not because he is a crusader, but 
because the Justices of the U.S. Supreme 
Court know they can speak to Thurgood 
Marshall as lawyer to lawyer, technician 
to technician. 
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do: if you'll get out of the town and 
county and state, I'll give you your free- 
dom.’ Well, my great-grandfather never 
said a word, just looked at him. And he 
walked off the place, settled down a couple 
miles away, raised his family and lived 
there till the day he died. And nobody 
ever laid a hand on him.” 

This most un-African parable of inde- 
pendence is succeeded in Marshall’s reper- 
tory of family stories by his paternal 
grandfather, “a rough and tough sailor- 
man. He never knew what his first name 
was so he took two—Thoroughgood and 
Thornygood. He drew two sailor's pen- 
sions till the day he died—one in each 
name. I was named Thoroughgood after 
him, but by the time I was in the second 
grade, I got tired of spelling all that and 
shortened it.” 

His maternal grandfather, Isaiah ©. B 
(for Olive Branch, he said) Williams, also 
went to sea, came home with money and 
a taste for opera and Shakespeare. He 


opened a grocery on Baltimore’s Den- 
meade Street, and sired six children. The 
first was Avonia Delicia and the second 
Avon (both for the bard’s river), the third 
was Denmedia Marketa (for the store), 
another was Norma Arica (he heard Nor- 
ma in Arica, a Chilean port) and the re- 
maining two, for reasons lost to history, 
were Fearless Mentor and Ravine Silestria. 

Isaiah bought a house next to a white 
man who turned surly and mean. One day 
the neighbor repented because the party 
fence between their property needed fix- 
ing; he suggested that they do the job to- 
gether. “After all,” said the white man, 
“we belong to the same church and are 
going to the same heaven.” But Isaiah, re- 
membering the slights he had received, 
turned down the olive branch. “I’d rather 
go to hell,” he snapped. 

The chip-on-the-shoulder tradition was 
shared by Thurgood’s father. Will, a 
dining-car worker on the B. & O. and later 
steward of Baltimore clubs, including the 
Gibson Island club, a yachtsman’s para- 
dise with jellyfish for serpents. Will, light- 
skinned and blue-eyed, used to tell Thur- 
good and his brother Aubrey, “If anyone 
calls you nigger, you not only got my per- 
mission to fight him—you got my orders 
to fight him.” Once, Thurgood followed 
orders. Delivery boy for a hat store, he 
was trying to board a trolley with a 
stack of hats so high he “couldn’t see 
over or around them. I was climbing 
aboard when a white man yanked me 
backwards. ‘Nigguh,’ he said, ‘don’t you 
push in front of no white lady again.’ 
I hadn't seen any white lady, so I tore 
into him. The hats scattered all over the 
street, and we both got arrested.” 

Scroonched Down. Will Marshall 
was always saying that he would “sleep in 
the streets” rather than betray his princi- 
ples. Thurgood says it too. But Thurgood 
is no fanatic, and he has no martyr com- 
plex. He tells two stories to prove it. 

When his father got him a summer 
dining-car job on the B. & O., lanky Thur- 
good Marshall complained to the chief 
steward that his white waiter’s pants were 
too short. “Boy,” said the steward, “we 
can get a man to fit the pants a lot easier 
than we can get pants to fit the man. Why 
don’t you just kinda scroonch down in 
‘em a little more?” Says Thurgood: “J 
scroonched.” 

The other story happened years later 
when Lawyer Marshall was in a small 
Mississippi town, Waiting for a train to 
Shreveport, La. 

“I was out there on the platform, try- 
ing to look small, when this cold-eyed 
man with a gun on his hip comes up. 
‘Nigguh,’ he said, ‘I thought you ought 
to know the sun ain't nevuh set on a live 
nigguh in this town.’ So I wrapped my 
constitutional rights in Cellophane, tucked 
‘em in my hip pocket and got out of 
sight. And, believe me, I caught the next 
train out of there.” 

Whence this caution, moderation and 
restraint? Thurgood’s mother, Norma 
Arica, has been for 28 years a Balti- 
more schoolteacher and numbers six other 
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REPORT CARD 
Progress of the States Toward School Desegregation 


As the new school year began, 17 Southern and border 
states had widely varying records of compliance with 


ALABAMA: Grade F. “Not one of the school boards has 
made any move to try to work out anything,” a top Negro 
attorney correctly reports. The Alabama state legislature re- 
cently enacted a “Placement Bill,” over the veto of Governor 
James (‘‘Kissin’ Jim”) Folsom, empowering local school boards 
to place pupils in schools upon such considerations as “the psy- 
chological qualifications of the pupil for the type of teaching 
and associations involved . . . the possibility of breaches of 
peace or ill will or economic retaliation within the community.” 


ARKANSAS: Grade C Plus. “It is a problem that must be 
} left to the people of the local districts to solve,” said Governor 
Orval E. Faubus. Four of the state’s 228 interracial school dis- 
tricts are integrating this fall, moving 49 Negro children in, 
along with about 2,170 whites. Little Rock (pop. 102,213) will 
integrate its 24% Negro student population in the high schools 
in 1957, the junior high schools in 1958. The University of 
Arkansas held its first integrated summer session this year. 


DELAWARE: Grade C. In Wilmington (pop. 110,356), 
13 city schools will integrate this fall; 900 Negro students will 
attend formerly all-white schools, while 50 whites will attend 
all-Negro schools. In New Castle County (Wilmington), 14 
out of 20 school boards intend to integrate. But in Kent and 
Sussex Counties, officials of only one (the city of Dover) out 
of 27 white school districts intend to heed the Supreme Court. 


FLORIDA: Grade D. State law prohibits the mixing of 
races in schools, but on three bases of the U.S. Air Force, white 
and Negro pupils will integrate this fall. Negro parents have 
filed petitions for integration in four counties. 


GEORGIA: Grade F. No desegregation anywhere. 
KENTUCKY: Grade B Plus. Governor Lawrence Weth- 


erby and his education officials promise to enact the Supreme 
Court mandate. Out of 224 school districts. including that of 
Lexington, 20 or 25 will integrate this fall. Louisville (pop. 
369,129), where Jim Crow barriers are fast crumbling, will 
integrate in 1956. Segregation bars are down at all the state 
colleges and most private colleges and universities. 


LOUISIANA: Grade F. State schools will not be inte- 
grated this fall, or in the foreseeable future, New Orleans 
Catholic authorities will not integrate their parochial schools 
“this year.” The Louisiana state legislature voted $100,000 to 
hire attorneys to contest integration lawsuits at every level. 


MARYLAND: Grade B Minus. In Baltimore (pop. 949,- 
708), formal integration of the city schools is one year old, 
although only about 4% of Negro pupils are actually in mixed 
schools. Statewide, eight out of 22 counties with mixed popula- 
tions plan to integrate this fall; several others will integrate 
next year. Maryland will also integrate its five state teachers’ 
colleges before the end of 1955. Last week in Washington 
County, where the Union won the victory at Antietam that 
encouraged President Lincoln to publish his Emancipation 
Proclamation, 73 Negro children registered for all-white 
schools. Maryland's Eastern Shore, however, contrives to pre- 
serve segregation by devious means; ¢.g., two counties run 
school buses only along last year’s routes so that Negroes have 
to attend their old segregated schools or walk. 


MISSISSIPPI: Grade F. No move to desegregate. 
MISSOURI: Grade A. State education authorities esti- 


mate that 55.000 (80%) of Missouri's Negro children are now 
| studying alongside 550.000 whites; there has been no friction. 
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the Supreme Court’s order to enforce desegregation 
with “all deliberate speed.” The states’ report cards: 


NORTH CAROLINA: Grade C Minus. Governor Lu- 
ther Hodges’ idea is that whites and Negroes should combine 
to make what he calls “a voluntary choice of separate schools”; 
he threatens to close public schools rather than desegregate 
them. Some industrial cities—Charlotte, Greensboro, Durham 
—have appointed committees to study the Supreme Court 
decision. A federal court ruled last week that the University 
of North Carolina must process the applications of three 
Negro undergraduates. 


OKLAHOMA: Grade B Plus. “I think without question 
we are in advance of any other [Southern] state,” said a 
Negro newspaper editor in Oklahoma City, adding: “I am 
utterly surprised . . .” At least 88 out of 1,802 school districts 
will integrate in Oklahoma this week, including Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa. All 18 of the state universities and colleges plan to 
integrate this fall. Much of this impetus comes from Governor 
Raymond Gary, who insists that his state will not defy the 
Supreme Court, and from’ Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Dr. Oliver Hodge. Says Hodge: “Our attitude is that 
they're all just children . . .” One Oklahoma problem: most 
integrated classes are awarded to white teachers. throwing 
about 200 Negro teachers out of work. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Grade F. South Carolina’s general 
assembly is on record to the effect that 1) school districts 
permitting integration will be denied state funds, 2) races must 
not intermingle in public buildings. The N.A.A.C.P. has filed 
17 petitions asking school districts to “carry out the full intent 
of the U.S. Supreme Court decree.” 


TENNESSEE: Grade C. On Oct. 17 a federal court in 
Memphis (pop. 396,000) will try an N.A.A.C.P. test lawsuit 
designed to admit five Negro undergraduates to Memphis 
State College—about 85% of whose students are said to favor 
the move. Tennessee intends gradually to integrate all six of 
its state-supported colleges. Nashville has a committee study- 
ing integration; Chattanooga recently voted for integration, 
but not this year. Federal-run Oak Ridge (pop. 30,229) has 
the only integrated school system in the state. 


TEXAS: Grade C Plus. San Antonio (pop. 403.442), 
where two Negro slaves survived the siege of the Alamo, 
opened its 94 schools to 5,995 Negro children this week. More 
than 60 out of the state’s 2,000 school districts—including 
El Paso, Corpus Christi and Austin—will begin to integrate 
this fall; Dallas (pop. 434,462) plans to integrate at an 
“indefinite” date. Houston (pop. 596,163) indicates an intent 
to comply. Every branch of the University of Texas will be 
open to Negroes in the fall of 1956. 


VIRGINIA: Grade D Plus. Governor Thomas B. Stanley 
says that he will “use every legal power at my command to 
continue segregated schools.” His State Commission on Public 
Education is examining legal ways of preventing integration. 
Prince Edward County operates white schools on a month-to- 
month funding basis, ready to shut down rather than desegre- 
gate. Norfolk (pop. 213.513) proclaims that it intends to 
uphold the Supreme Court decision. but state law forbids it. 
Richmond recently dropped a pilot plan to integrate a few 
Negroes into white junior high schools. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Grade A Minus. About 35 of the 
state’s +5 counties will begin to integrate this fall. Ten counties 
have no Negroes. and nine continue to run segregated all-white 
and all-Negro schools. Charleston (pop. 73,501) integrated its 
schools’ first, second and seventh grades last week, reported 
that all went well. 
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schoolteachers among her own and her 
husband's close relatives. As a teacher, 
she was among the aristocrats of Negro 
Baltimore, and her feeling about white- 
Negro relationships is balanced and mod- 
erated by her sense of service and leader- 
ship among her own people. 

Up from the Basement. In all-Negro 
Douglas High School. one of Marshall's 
uncles gave him an A in algebra, but in 
grammar school he was repeatedly pun- 
ished for breaking rules. Day after day, 
the principal sentenced Marshall to the 
basement, and allowed him to leave only 
when he had learned a section of the U.S. 
Constitution, “Before I left that school,” 
he says. “I knew the whole thing by 
heart.” He does not contend that the 
seeds of his career sprouted in the base- 
ment, but such discipline did reinforce a 
respect for authority, which he retains 
in uneasy balance with the strongly re- 
bellious elements in his makeup. 

He went off to Lincoln University, near 
Chester, Pa., an institution then with an 
all-Negro student body and an all-white 
faculty. The important event of his under- 
graduate years occurred at the Cherry 
Street Memorial Church in Philadelphia : 
“We went in there because we learned 
that’s where all the cute chicks went.” 
The one he met was Buster Burey. “First 
we decided to get married five years after 
I graduated, then three, then one. and we 
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finally did just before I started my last 
semester.”” (Buster died of lung cancer 
last February. They had no children. ) 

Marshall decided to try law school. 
The University of Maryland was barred 
to him. so he commuted to Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington. Within a week 
Marshall knew that “this was it. This was 
what I wanted to do for as long as I 
lived.” Only a fair college student. he had 
to meet very tough standards at Howard. 
“I got through simply by overwhelming 
the job. I was at it 20 hours a day, seven 
days a week.” 

On to the N.A.A.C.P, Out of Howard, 
he hopefully hung out a shingle in Balti- 
more (his mother took the rug off her 
living-room floor to put in his office). 
Nothing happened. It was 1933, and hard- 
ly anybody was worth suing. Marshall's 
practice lost him $1.000 the first year. 

The next year he did better. building up 
a well-to-do clientele and a reputation, but 
he was increasingly involved in low-fee, 
hard-work cases on civil rights. In a 
Maryland court, he won separate-but- 
equal status for a client, Donald Murray, 
at the University of Maryland School of 
Law, a right about which he felt strongly. 
To the N.A.A.C.P. leaders, this victory 
tagged him as a really effective attorney 
in the N.A.A.C.P.’s kind of case. 

In 1936 he went to work for the 
N.A.A.C.P. “temporarily” under his old 
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law-school mentor, Charles Houston, t 
by 1938 admitted it was a permane! 
double-time job. His salary then w 
$2,600 a year. ( Present salary: $15,000. 

The N.A.A.C.P. was winning graduat 
school cases in the courts, but the defen 
ant states complied merely by settil 
separate “schools” for one or two student 
“It was beginning to look as though eve; 
time we won a lawsuit we were workil 
our way deeper into the separate-bu 
equal hole. The fact was we just weren 
ready to tackle segregation as an evil pr 
se. We didn’t know enough.” 

Before World War II Marshall ha 
succeeded Houston as chief counsel ¢ 
N.A.A.C.P. He won some key victories 
against a union which had closed-sho 
contracts but discriminated against Ne 
sroes; against discrimination in the U.S 
Air Corps, a long step toward the presen 
desegregation of the armed forces: agains 
the Democratic Party of Texas, whicl 
claimed that it was a private organization 
and could make its own rules barrins 
Negroes from voting in primary elections 

The River Pilots. Toward the end o 
the war, N.A.A.C.P. leaders began to face 
the failure concealed in the success of its 
separate-but-equal victories. In 1945 a 
group of 100 N.A.A.C.P. leaders, mostly 
lawyers, met in Manhattan. Marshall re- 
calls: “Like somebody at the meeting said. 
while it was true a lot of us might die 
without ever seeing the goal realized, we 
were going to have to change directions if 
our children weren’t going to die as black 
bastards too. So we decided to make segre- 
gation itself our target.” 

“Segregation itself” had long been a 
target of Negro spokesmen. But Thur- 
good Marshall is not primarily a Negro 
spokesman; he is a constitutional lawyer, 
The problem facing him and his colleagues 
was how to attack Segregation itself on 
legal grounds. The weight of the prece- 
dents ran against them. Where would they 
find evidence to turn the balance? 

The answer was peculiarly contempo- 
rary and peculiarly American, Just as U.S, 
military staffs swim—and sometimes 
drown—in rivers of expert reports, just as 
U.S. business turns more and more to 
specialized organizers of facts. so Marshall 
& Co. mobilized a small army of psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, sociologists and an- 
thropologists to prove what every Negro 
among them believed to be obvious: that 
segregated education could not be “equal.” 

The night before a Supreme Court 
school-segregation argument, Marshall & 
Co. went through an interesting exercise 
at Howard University. Dean Houston 
years before had started moot courts, with 
lawyers on the bench and students in the 
courtroom all trying to anticipate hard 
questions that the Supreme Court Justices 
might ask. A student threw the N.A.A.C.P. 
men into a nose dive by asking how they 
would get around an old Supreme Court 
decision upholding a Louisiana law which 
said nobody could be a Mississippi River 
pilot whose father hadn't been. Marshall 
& Co. worked far into the night on that 
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one. Next day, it turned out to be one 
of the first questions Justice Frankfurter 
asked. Marshall took evasive action and 
Frankfurter, the record indicates, was di- 
verted if not satisfied. 

"| Was So Happy.” In the Supreme 
Court arguments, Marshall was facing the 
man who for 30 years had been the most 
prestigious U.S. constitutional lawyer: 
John W. Davis. For weeks Marshall had 
been overworked, nervous, irritable. In 
court he was, as always, calm, polite, quick 
to grasp the inferences of a question, never 
loud, never oratorical. At one point he 
managed to get into a few potent sen- 
tences his analysis of the South’s attitude: 

“T got the feeling on hearing the dis- 
cussion yesterday,” he said, “that when 
you put a white child in a school with a 
whole lot of colored children, the child 
would fall apart or something. Everybody 
knows that is not true. Those same kids 
in Virginia and South Carolina—and I 
have seen them do it—they play in the 
streets together, they play on their farms 
together, they go down the road together, 
they separate to go to school, they come 
out of school and play ball together. They 
have to be separated in school . . . Why, 
of all the multitudinous groups of people 
in this country, [do] you have to single 
out the Negroes and give them this sep- 
arate treatment? It can’t be because of 
slavery in the past, because there are very 
few groups in this country that haven't 
had slavery some place back in the history 
of their groups. It can’t be color, because 
there are Negroes as white as the drifted 
snow, with blue eyes, and they are just as 
segregated as the colored men. The only 
thing it can be is an inherent determina- 
tion that the people who were formerly 
in slavery, regardless of anything else, 
shall be kept as near that stage as is pos- 
sible, And now is the time, we submit, that 
this court should make it clear that that is 
not what our Constitution stands for.” 

This, and Marshall's social-scientist ap- 
proach, paid off. In his opinion for the 
whole court, Chief Justice Earl Warren in 
sentence after sentence reflected the con- 
viction that under present conditions of 
U.S. life, education could not be separate 
and equal. When he heard the decision 
read, says Thurgood Marshall: “I was so 
happy, I was numb.” 

Unchanging Instrument. He has a pro- 
found respect for the federal judiciary. He 
has tried case after case before Southern 
federal judges, whose convictions on the 
subject of segregation he knows to be 
diametrically opposed to his own, “And 
they believe what they believe just as 
hard as I believe what I believe.” In all 
those cases, before all those judges, Mar- 
shall remembers only one judge who w 
in his opinion, unfair and discourteous. 

Marshall knows that he and the South- 
ern federal judges he respects are checked 
by the same steely framework of the 
Anglo-American legal tradition and, espe- 
cially, the U.S. Constitution. He says: 
“The difference between the Constitution 
and the law is something a lot of people 
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don’t seem to appreciate. The law can fluc- 
tuate because of the changing whims of 
the people and their legislators. But the 
whole purpose of the Constitution is to 
serve as an instrument which cannot be 
changed overnight, which does not change 
when mores and customs change.” 
Southerners charge that Marshall was 
instrumental in “changing the Constitu- 
tion” in the Supreme Court’s desegrega- 
tion decision. But from his point of view 
—and from the court’s—he merely pro- 
duced new evidence to show that the old 
rule of separate-but-equal (Plessy v. Fer- 


Where it approaches or exceeds 50%. the 
end can hardly be imagined. Yet Marshall 
will not accept a theoretical solution that 
the only chance for desegregation in Mis- 
sissippi and other parts of the Deep South 
is a mass migration of Negroes that will 
drastically change population percentages 
(see map). Perhaps he remembers his 
ancestor from the Congo, who would not 
leave the state even for his manumission. 
Last week, after vacation, Thurgood 
Marshall was back in Manhattan, dealing 
briskly with scores of tactical decisions in 
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APPOINTMENT IN HAVANA 
A delicate balance of turmoils. 


guson, 1896) did not really give the equal- 
ity before the law which the 14th Amend- 
ment guarantees. 

Hard to Procrastinate. Achieving de- 
segregation, county by county, school dis- 
trict by school district, throws upon Mar- 
shall a tremendous load of responsibility 
and decision. The present picture from 
state to state varies over a wide range 
(see Report Card), Oklahoma is, from 
N.A.A.C.P.’s standpoint, surprisingly good, 
North Carolina surprisingly bad. In some 
areas, Marshall may not want, for tactical 
reasons, to bring suit now—but when local 
N.A.A.C.P. people urge him, he finds it 
bitterly hard to procrastinate, lest those 
men and women who sign the petitions 
feel that the N.A.A.C.P. has let them 
down. In other areas. he might want to 
proceed more vigorously, but clients, be- 
cause of fear, do not come forward. Mar- 
shall does not blame them. He remembers 
the time when he scroonched down in his 
B. & O. pants, and the time on the Missis- 
sippi railroad platform when he wrapped 
his constitutional rights in Cellophane. 

Generally speaking, segregation is end- 
ing in areas where Negro population is less 
than 10%. Where it ranges between 10% 
and 25%, the fight may not be too hard. 





the desegregation fight. Across the land, 
he guided and coordinated the work of 
scores of lawyers in one of the biggest le- 
gal operations in U.S. history. He seemed 
fresh and rested, though the vacation, his 
first in eight years, had been a mockery. 

Work caught up with him at Miami, 
and at the end of the job his nerve ends 
were raw. He was in a mood of acute 
awareness of how far he and his cause had 
come, and at the same time, he felt a 
strong sense of how hard and long was the 
road ahead. He did not want merely to 
win, but to win in the way that would 
cause least pain to Negro and white and 
reflect the most credit on the U.S, Con- 
stitution. 

Stretched on the rack of one of the 
tensest and most exciting careers in the 
U.S. today, Thurgood Marshall in Miami 
said: “I’m gonna take a two-day vacation 
to rest from my vacation. I’m going to 
Havana. Never been there; hear they treat 
a man fine.” The ghost of an anticipatory 
smile flitted over his face; then the pained 
look came back. “Don’t know why I’m 
going to Havana,” he said slowly. “Trouble 
is when I get there, you know who I’m 
gonna find there, too? 

“Me.” 
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ms 


DRESSING ROOM, behind scenes at 


Atlantic City’s Convention Hall, was 


THE SEARCH FOR A QUEEN 


ACK home in Grand Island, Neb.. 

she wore glasses. admired Marlon 
Brando, taught Sunday School at the 
First Christian Church, worked in a 
dress shop during her high-school va- 
cations, and learned to bake a fine 
fudge cake. Then, a year ago, red-haired 
Sharon Kay Ritchie went off to study 
at Colorado Woman's College in Den- 
ver. By the end of the year she was 
voted the outstanding freshman, class 
president, and freshman beauty queen, 
Last fortnight, as Miss Colorado, she 
headed east to Atlantic City to com- 
pete against so other girls for the Miss 
America title. For a week they whirled 
around in the annual ritual that is also a 
$1,c00,000 promotional business. Chap- 
erones guarded them drilled 
them, pressagents guided them, report- 


parents 


ers trailed them, cameramen shot them 
and judges watched with a cool eye 
while they ran through a performance 
calculated to 

figure. At wee end the 
Seen enough: Eighteen-year-ol 
Kay's measurements (height, s 
weight, 116 lbs.; bust, 35 in.: 
in.; hips, 35 in.) and her reading 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s The Murder 
of Lidice before 18,000 spectators and a 
nationwide television audience won her 
the Miss America title for 
her a ooo scholarship for dramatic 
studies, a chance at a movie contract 
and some $60,000 in prizes and person- 
al appearance fees. As she was crowned 
in her robe of red velvet and ermine. 
her eyes glistened. Said she, huskily: 
“Thank God for giving me the talent.” 


show talent, poise and 
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DEEMS TAYLOR, composer 


of rating finalists as one of the panel of ten noted judges 


and critic, bends to difficult task 
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busy with last-minute makeup before 
final night’s judging of the contestants. 









MISS IOWA (Kay Taylor) used 
yellow chair prop for interpretive 
dance, “On Reading Mr. Freud.” 
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MISS ARIZONA (Beth Andre) did an 
original comedy monologue of addle- 
pated girl trying to learn to play golf. 


MISS MARYLAND (Carol Jen- 
nette) gave fashion lecture on what 
to pack in small weekend suitcase. 


Miss Oklahoma; Clara Faye Arnold, Miss North Carolina; Dor- 
othy Johnson, Miss Oregon; Florence Gallagher, Miss Chicago. 


QUEEN AND RUNNERS-UP: The new Miss America, in dia- 


mond tiara, is flanked by finalists. From left: Ann Campbell, 
















FOREIGN NEWS 





RUSSIA 
The Visitor 


Only 14 years before, Nazi troops were 
probing to within 20 miles of Moscow, 
and behind them half a million square 
miles of Russia lay charred. Only ten 
years before, a sullen shuffle of a defeated 
captured Nazi army marched on dismal 
parade through Moscow's streets. And 
now, with a rattle of drums, a blare of 
horns and the clatter of a goose-stepping 
honor guard, the leader of the new Ger- 
many was received in Moscow. 

There was no suggestion of the intimi- 
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BULGANIN, ADENAVER & KuRUSHCHEV SHAKING HANbs IN Moscow 


Konrad Adenauer got down to the busi- 
ness that had taken him into the camp of 
his antagonists. “This.” he said with a 
point to his words. “is the first contact 
between representatives of the Soviet Un- 
ion and the German people.” 

Thus the duel began, with Adenauer’s 
calculated and contemptuous dismissal of 
the Communist regime of East Germany. 

In the “chancellery on wheels,” before 
the first session began, Adenauer coun- 
seled with his aides. They had few expec- 
tations. The fact of the Kremlin’s invita- 
tion to Adenauer—the formal recognition 
of a man they had so long reviled as an 
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Up the visitor's sleeve, a sharp point. 


dated, the vanquished or the bidden about 
Konrad Adenauer’s visit. The Germans 
traveled east with a showy, if not dis- 
dainful, display of self-reliance, A gleam- 
ing, 13-car train, a “chancellery on 
wheels,” pulled in the day before carry- 
ing a huge entourage, with the Germans’ 
own communications, their own police, 
Mercedes sedans, and huge stocks of their 
own food (sauerkraut, sausages, choice 
wines). Even the motorized gangway that 
pulled up to the door of Adenauer’s Super 
Constellation had been shipped in ahead. 

The Duelists. The first German Chan- 
cellor ever to visit Russia relieved this 
aura of bristly independence with a 
friendly smile as he stepped lightly down 
the gangway and grasped the warmly ex- 
tended hand of Soviet Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin. 

“May this be the beginning of . . . nor- 
mal good relations between Germany and 
the Soviet Union,” said Adenauer to the 
beaming reception committee of high So- 
viet officials. But even before the spoken 
formalities and the strains of West Ger- 
many’s Deutschland Lied were carried off 
by the brisk autumn wind, tough old 
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enemy, of a regime they had refused to 
recognize—was in itself bigger than any- 
thing that the visit itself was likely to 
produce. The Russians wanted to talk 
about formal diplomatic and economic re- 
lations between Moscow and Bonn, and to 
consider Germany's reunification only at 
the price of West Germany's withdrawal 
from the Western alliance. Adenauer had 
already agreed with the U.S., Britain and 
France to refrain at Moscow from any 
dickering on such terms, Adenauer had a 
slight hope that the Russians, to encour- 
age diplomatic relations. might be per- 
suaded to return some of the Germans 
still imprisoned in Russia since World 
War II. Beyond that, what took place at 
Moscow hinged on the wary testing game 
that was about to be played, and on the 
unpredictable behavior of the Russians. 

Fast & Frank. In the marbled, white- 
and-gold music room of Spiridonovka pal- 
ace (once a Czarist millionaire’s man- 
sion), the antagonists faced off. Bulganin, 
flanked by Khrushchev and Molotov, sat 
with the morning sun at his back. Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, with Foreign Minister 
Brentano at his elbow, sat facing them. 





Tobacco smoke made ribbons beneath 
two huge, dazzling chandeliers, as Konrad 
Adenauer drew his steel-stiff frame close 
to the table. 

He began with an assurance: “You will 
not find anybody in Germany—not only 
among responsible politicians but also 
among the whole population—who even 
remotely entertains the notion that any of 
the great political problems awaiting a 
solution could be served by means of 
war.” He extended that sentiment to his 
NATO allies. Since the Kremlin had bade 
him come and discuss “the normalization 
of relations,” Adenauer laid down his 
terms. “I do not think it will suffice to 
outlaw war, to create security systems and 
to establish, so to speak, in a mechanical 
way, diplomatic, economic and cultural 
relations,” said Adenauer. Two important 
Soviet deeds were necessary 
The return of Germans still imprisoned 
in Russia, said by Bonn to number 80,000 
to 100,000. “It is an unbearable thought 
said Adenauer, “that more than ten years 
after the end of hostilities, human beings 

- Should be kept away from. . . their 

homes. It is unthinkable to establish ‘nor- 
mal’ relations so long as this question re- 
mains unsolved.” 
@ The reunification of Germany, with 
freedom to choose or reject its alliances. 
“We are, I believe. in agreement that the 
division of Germany creates an intolerable 
situation.’ 

The first day’s session ended, and was 
followed by an evening of pleasant festiv- 
ities. Next day, it was Premier Bulganin’s 
turn to answer. 

“Mr. Adenauer has expressed his desire 
to conduct the negotiations in a spirit of 
complete frankness,” said Bulganin. “We 
would like to do the same thing.” He re- 
peated Russia’s insistence that German 
membership in the Western alliance had 
created an “obstacle” to reunification. And 
as for the prisoners still held in Russia, 
“there is a definite misunderstanding. 
There are no German prisoners of war... 
only war criminals from the former Hitler- 
ite army. . . 9,626 such people.” 

Terrible Things. Slowly, deliberately 
Bulganin summoned back the terrible 
memories that had been lying all along 
just beneath the thin veneer of cheerful- 
ness. “The Soviet people cannot forget 

. . the shooting of 70,000 people at Babi 
Yar ... the millions of people shot, 
gassed or burned alive in the German con- 
centration camps... Majdanek. . . Os- 
wiecim . . . Kharkov.” It rolled out like 
a litany. “Smolensk . . . Krasnodar . 
Lvov.” The 9,626 imprisoned Germans 
were paying for those crimes, said Bul- 
ganin. If they were released at all, it could 
only be through negotiations in which 
Adenauer would have to sit down with 
the East German Communists. 

Adenauer listened tensely, his face even 
paler than usual, then replied to Bulganin. 
It was wrong, he said, to blame all Ger- 
mans for what the Nazis did: “A great 
part of them were against Hitler and an 
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overwhelming part were against war.” No 
one would deny that the Soviet Union had 
suffered enormously during the war, said 
he. “But when Russian troops entered 
Germany, terrible things happened too.” 

Burly Nikita Khrushchev stirred out of 
his silence. Adenauer’s charge of Russian 
atrocities, he said, was “offensive.”” He was 
visibly as agitated as Adenauer had been. 
“The Russian soldiers fulfilled their sacred 
duties for their people,” he said. “If many 
Germans perished, far more Russians per- 
ished. After all, who is responsible? We 
did not cross any frontiers. We did not 
start the war.” 

Adenauer was not quite finished. He 
also, he said, had had a bad time under 
the Nazis. He had even been thrown in 
jail, where he had had time to worry not 
only about what the Germans were doing, 
but also about those foreign nations who 
were supporting Hitler: a sharp reference 
to the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of 1939. 

But as suddenly as it started, the flare 
of passion subsided; the men facing each 
other beneath the dazzling chandeliers 
were professionals who could not afford 
the easy-out of strong feelings. Nikita 
Khrushchey, under control again, switched 
from strong words to soft. One should 
bury memories of the past, he said, be- 
cause vengeance is not a good adviser; 
there must be good relations between Rus- 
sians and Germans. A cold correctness re- 
placed the honest heat of emotion. When 
the delegates strode out of the palace that 
day, Adenauer’s face was grim. So far the 
conference, said a German, had produced 
only “an open exchange of blows.” 

Over the weekend, before the business 
sessions resumed, there were many at- 
tempts to restore cordiality. Adenauer 
invited all the Russian leaders out to the 
dacha they had lent him outside Moscow. 
The Russians gave a special performance 
of Romeo and Juliet, starring the great 
ballerina Ulanova, at the Bolshoi Theater. 
The ballet closes with the elders, Mon- 
tague and Capulet, clasping hands in rec- 
onciliation. In the special box, 79-year-old 
Konrad Adenauer rose and grasped the 
hands of Premier Bulganin and held them 
high. The audience burst into applause. 
Next day there was a festive lunch at 
which Khrushchev got chummy with 
chubby German Socialist Carlo Schmid, 
who proved he could outdrink the Rus- 
sians. Adenauer toasted the “good human 
relations” he had achieved with Bulganin; 
and Khrushchev made wisecracks about 
how Bulganin was bossing everyone 
around at the picture-taking (“He is not 
as big as he looks"). 

But underlying it all was a chill that 
cordiality could not conceal: a steely and 
unsentimental confrontation of men, of 
countries, of codes that were antipathetic 
to each other. At one point, Khrushchev, 
essaying a small compliment, remarked 
that much liberated German wine had 
reached Russia since the war, and that he 
had come to like it. “Come visit me, my 
friend,” said Adenauer slowly. “and I will 
show you that guest wine is much better 
than liberated wine.” 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
Détente & Defense 


Never had Europe's beaches been so 
crowded with holidaymakers, or its roads 
so filled with cars, or its villagers, from 
Trondheim to Taranto, so well-dressed 
and well-fed. The vision of the U.S. Presi- 
dent swapping toasts with the masters of 
Russia had given Europeans to believe 
what they long had wanted to believe: 
that ten years of cold war were over. High 
wages and full employment seemed evi- 
dence that prosperity had come to stay. 
All this—and the summer weather—begat 
a mood that the many sensed but few 
could rightly define. It was relaxation to 
the English, détente to the French, dis- 
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were out on strike in 17 provincial towns. 
Their demand was for higher wages to 
match higher prices. 

Italian Flirtation. In Italy. distensione 
meant a continuing flirtation with the 
notion of an “opening to the left”— 
an alliance between Christian Democratic 
center parties and the fellow-traveling 
Nenni Socialists, who still refuse to break 
their “unity of action” pact with the 
Communists. The Reds, oozing good- 
fellowship, as much as implied that “the 
spirit of Geneva” required all parties 
to get together. Italy's 2,000,000 unem- 
ployed are still the Communists’ best 
asset, but according to a series of tables 
euphemistically described as a “plan” 
by Budget Minister Ezio Vanoni, jobs 
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Sir AntHOoNy Epen & British Tommy IN WEAPON Pit 
In the air, a defense cutback. 


tensione to the Italians, and if everybody 
else didn’t feel that way. the West Euro- 
peans weren't interested in listening to 
the complaint.* 

French Emergency. France was the 
only nation to have a full-scale military 
emergency on its hands. Half the French 
army was in action in North Africa, and 
so were the best divisions of the mobile 
security police, the nation’s last line of 
defense against Communist violence at 
home. 

Trouble in North Africa costs the 
French treasury close to 800 million francs 
($2,300,000) per day. Like Indo-China 
before, it has placed a strain on France's 
inflated economy. Six months ago, France 
was enjoying something of a boom, and 
producing more cars, steel and textiles 
than ever before in its history. Produc- 
tion is going up, but last week, on their 
return from the beaches, French workers 


* The editor of Zurich's solemn Swiss Review 
of World Affairs, returning from a trip to the 
U.S., assured his readers last week that the 
U.S. has just enjoyed “the happiest summer 
since 1928.” 


could be found for them all by 1964. 
The only unanswered question was; where 
would the money come from to finance 
the projects that would provide the jobs? 
Vanoni obviously expected the U.S. to 
cough it up. 

German Remedies. Germany was feel- 
ing what might be called the dislocation 
of prosperity. Burgeoning industry has 
sucked the labor market dry, forcing up 
wages and prices; Hamburg's shipbuilding 
yards and North Hessian heavy industries 
are plagued by wildcat strikes. Sure to 
find jobs elsewhere, ten out of every 100 
of West Germany's coal miners have left 
their underground jobs in the past six 
months. Result; a sharp cutback in coal 
production. One group of German steel 
mills was again forced to buy expen- 
sive U.S. coal to keep its busy blast 
furnaces going. 

To prevent the German boom from 
faltering, Economics Minister Ludwig Er- 
hard proposed to 1) import foreign labor, 
probably from Italy, 2) reduce import 
restrictions, thereby permitting cheaper 
foreign goods to compete with German 
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products, forcing prices down. Such rem- 
edies met strong resistance from the So- 
cialists and trade unions. 

British Inflation. In Britain, too, the 
bloom was off the boom. British produc- 
tion is higher than it has ever been, but 
British wages are higher still. The result is 
a classic case of inflation: too many 
pounds are chasing too few goods. There 
was also chronic overemployment. There 
are 480,000 jobs going begging in British 
factories..In such a situation, left-wing 
and Red-run unions have pressed reckless 
demands for more pay, threatening still 
further inflation. 

Last week, at its annual conference in 
the seaside town of Southport, Britain’s 
giant Trades Union Congress (member- 
ship: 8,000,000) faced the issue of infla- 
tion head on. Its president, Charlie Geddes, 
lashed out at Tory Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer Rab Butler for slashing taxes be- 
fore the last election (Time, May 2), but 
devoted most of his speech to an eloquent 
plea for restraint. “If we exploit full em- 
ployment,” he warned, “our children may 
be exploited by unemployment . . . If we 
are pricing ourselves out of the export 
market, we are pricing ourselves out of a 
job—and that is industrial suicide.” 

Doing Too Much? To reduce demand 
—and hold down prices—Rab Butler has 
twice tightened up on British credit fa- 
cilities (Time, Aug. 29). So far all his 
maneuverings have met with little suc- 
cess. “We are trying to do too many 
things at once,” said Prime Minister Eden 
last week. “Better roads, modernized rail- 
roads, more houses, new power stations 
to develop nuclear power . . . maintain- 
ing our armed forces for service on many 
continents . . . equipping them with mod- 
erm weapons—there is nothing to criticize 
in any of these aims, but they cannot all 
be met at once. Some must be restrained.” 

From all sides came suggestions that 
the armed services should be “restrained” 
first, and much optimism about more 
punch for the pound (like Washington’s 
“more bang for the buck’), Bevanite 
joined Tory in cries for an immediate re- 
duction in the two-year draft.* The press 
was full of features about wasteful and 
frivolous practices in the armed services 
(the R.A.F. colonel who had his batmen 
dress up in Louis XIV servant rig for a 
costume ball). 

“Defense expenditure,” said the conserv- 
ative Financial Times, “is directly com- 
petitive with vital exports... It seems 
increasingly likely that [the H-bomb ] has 
turned the cold war into a prolonged 
struggle for economic domination of the 
world. In that struggle . . . the capacity 
of the British steel industry or the level of 
British exports may avail more in the end 
than current military strength.” 

In each country’s case, the worrying 
seemed to be confined to the professionals; 
the rest, enjoying steady jobs, steady pay 
and continuing peace, could not care less. 


* Britain alone in Western Europe has a two- 
year draft; the rest have anywhere from twelve 
to 21 months, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Prime Minister's Tour 

It was Sir Anthony Eden's busiest week 
since winning the British general election 
last May. Constantly on the move, from 
his country estate at Chequers to the Eng- 
lish Channel, then north to the Scottish 
harbors, the Prime Minister talked and 
listened respectfully to the soldiers, sail- 
ors and airmen who man Britain’s armed 
services. Eden’s object was to brief him- 
self on the problems—and possibilities— 
of streamlining British defenses at a saving 
to the harassed Treasury (see above). 

Eden left Chequers in a helicopter (the 
first British Prime Minister to travel in 
one) and flew straight to Farnborough, 
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PRINCESS MARGARET 
The papers seemed willing. 


site of Britain's famed annual air show. 
There, with his grey head tilted back over 
his immaculate white collar, he studied 
the performance of the flashy jet bombers 
and fighters on which his government will 
spend most of its defense money. Most 
spectacular of the zooming jet planes was 
a delta-wing Vulcan bomber, that slow- 
rolled over the field. “Would you like to 
fly home in one?” an official asked. “Yes, 
but no rolls,” the Prime Minister said. 

Eden, bundled up in a flying suit and 
flight helmet, climbed the narrow ladder 
into the belly of one of the Vulcans, and 
took off in a whoosh of jet exhaust. The 
Prime Minister directed the huge aircraft 
as far as the English Channel, took over 
the controls for one long stretch, then 
landed at an airport near his home in Lon- 
don. “Wonderful, wonderful, wonderful,” 
said Eden scrambling out. “It was as 
smooth as a magic carpet.” 





Next day the Prime Minister arrived 
at the field training headquarters of the 
3rd British Infantry Division. Eden, who 
won the Military Cross for gallantry in 
World War I, clambered in and out of 
armored vehicles, crawled into under- 
ground field defenses built to withstand 
the blast and radiation of atomic bombs 
dropped 500 yards away. “Pretty ancient, 
aren’t they, sir?” said a youthful sergeant 
when the Prime Minister inspected his 
living quarters. “They’re awful,” said 
Eden. “Accommodations must be im- 
proved.” 

With Britain’s H-bomb expert, Sir Wil- 
liam Penney, Eden examined supersecret 
atomic arms depots, wearing a long white 
smock and rubber boots as protection 
against radiation. Next week he will set 
off for Scotland, where the cruiser Glas- 
gow will take him to sea. The 58- 
year-old Prime Minister is scheduled to 
transfer by wire from the Glasgow to a 
British aircraft carrier traveling at full 
speed. 


The Princess' Chain 


While all Britain talked about Princess 
Margaret’s romance with 40-year-old 
R.A.F. Group Captain Peter Townsend, 
the royal family did its best to see that 
there was little to talk about. Captain 
Townsend returned to Belgium after a 
three-day visit to England without so 
much as a glimpse of his princess: neither 
he nor Margaret attended last week’s 
classic St. Leger horse race at which it was 
hoped they might meet and exchange, at 
the very least, a significant look. The 
Court Calendar noted without comment 
the visit to Balmoral Castle of Britain's 
Attorney General, which led the Associ- 
ated Press into excited speculation that 
perhaps he and the Queen were talking 
over how to get Margaret married. English 
editors, who know more than they print, 
did not fall for such speculation: they 
know that the legal considerations are 
being handled, not by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, but by the Lord Chancellor. 

Margaret’s long-awaited 25th birthday 
(after which she presumably can marry 
whom she pleases without the Queen’s per- 
mission ) had come and gone to the accom- 
paniment of such impertinent tabloid 
headlines as COME ON, MARGARET and 
PLEASE MAKE UP YOUR MIND. All the 
proper British papers condemned such 
improper journalism. But the surprising 
fact in the whole situation was how care- 
fully the respectable papers, without being 
so vulgar as to mention Townsend's name, 
had kept their readers up on the news. 
They did so by a sudden rash of articles 
about the archaic Royal Marriage Act 
which requires that Parliament shall have 
a year in which to disapprove of any mar- 
riage in the royal family. The Manchester 
Guardian learnedly explained that the act 
was passed by the slimmest of majorities 
in 1772 to control the marriages contract- 
ed by the libertine brothers of George III. 
“Sensible mortals,” concluded the Guard- 
ian last week, “will doubtless feel that in 
the 2oth century, such matters can safely 
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be left to the head of the royal family 
without the restrictions of antique acts 
of Parliament.” “Isn’t it time,” asked 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express, “we 
took this chain from Princess Margaret?” 

In short, by indirection and implication, 
British editors seemed to be saying that if 
Margaret chooses to renounce her right of 
succession in order to marry Townsend, 
her decision is all right with them. 


FRANCE 


Tale of Two Sultans 

A French general with eight police in- 
spectors, 30 gendarmes and a section of 
paratroopers drew up in a hurry outside 
the Hotel des Thermes in Madagascar one 
day last week. They came not to try the 
golf course, to splash in the pool or to take 
the waters (which are said to be good for 
that old weakspot of Frenchmen, the liv- 
er). They came.instead to see a splendidly 
installed prisoner, the exiled Sultan of 
Morocco, Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. 
French General Georges Catroux, 78, 
found His Majesty waiting for him in a 
nearby villa once occupied by Aly Khan 
and Rita Hayworth. 

Back from Madagascar. General Ca- 
troux’s mission was to win Ben Youssef’s 
approval for Premier Edgar Faure’s in- 
genious plan to settle the Moroccan crisis 
(Time, Sept. 5). The French propose to 
depose the present puppet Sultan, Sidi 
Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa, but not 
to restore Ben Youssef, who would, how- 
ever, be able to leave Madagascar and live 
more luxuriously in France. 

Ben Youssef, theoretically, was in a 
strong position. Until he approved Faure’s 
plan, Morocco’s loyal nationalists would 
not give the French an inch. Yet Ben 
Youssef was miserable in exile: his Buick 
had been stolen, he had less than half his 
usual complement of 4o concubines with 
him, and he daily complained about drafts 
in the hotel. Three sessions with Catroux 
were enough to convince His Majesty where 
his best interests lay. Ben Youssef agreed 
to broadcast a message ordering his faith- 
ful subjects to avoid more violence. 

Over to Tangier. Convincing the other 
Sultan, Moulay Arafa, was a task for an- 
other French general, Pierre Georges Boyer 
de Latour, the new French Resident- 
General in Morocco. Last week De Latour 
called on the old man in his dazzling 
white palace at Rabat and delicately in- 
dicated that the time had come to leave. 
From the French colons and their ally 
in intransigeance, aged El Glaoui, the 
Pasha gf Marrakech, came exactly the 
opposite advice: Stay where you are. 
Moulay Arafa uncomfortably announced 
that only Allah could recall him, but at 
the same time looked longingly at the 
sumptuous palace waiting for him across 
the border in Tangier. 

The next move was up to Premier Faure, 
who had promised a “solution” by Sept. 
12. At week's end, he announced what he 
had in mind: once the old and new Sul- 
tans had been replaced by a three-man 
regency council, a Moroccan government 
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with control over most of Morocco’s in- 
ternal affairs would be set up in Rabat. 
This new regime would negotiate a new 
political link with France, revising the 
obsolete protectorate treaty of 1912. 

The new arrangement would set Mo- 
rocco on the way to what Paris called 
“independence within interdependence.” It 
was not freedom, and it might not last, 
but it was an improvement. 

Four hundred French air force reserv- 
ists, recalled for service in Morocco, re- 
fused to board a southward-bound troop 
train at the Gare de Lyon in Paris this 
week. “Leave Morocco to the Moroccans,” 
the airmen shouted. “We don’t want to 
go.” Unable to push them into the coaches, 
police finally rounded them all up and 
drove them back to their barracks. 


MIDDLE EAST 
Spreading Flames 


For ten days the Foreign Ministers of 
Britain, Greece and Turkey met in Lon- 
don to discuss the burning topic that was 
disrupting their NATO friendship. The 
problem was Cyprus, a British colony and 
British bastion in the Mediterranean. 
Four-fifths of its 500,000 people speak 


-Greek; most of the rest are Turks. The 


Greeks claim it (though they last pos- 
sessed it in 323 B.C.); the Turks don’t 
want the Greeks to have it; and the Brit- 
ish are only willing to talk about gradual 
self-rule. Even before the three foreign 
ministers broke off in sharp disagreement 
last week, the debate was transferred vio- 
lently to the streets. 

An explosion shattered windows in the 
Turkish consulate in Salonika. Greece's 
second largest city, and broke a single 
pane of glass at the modest house near- 





by where the late great Kemal Ataturk, 
founder of modern Turkey, had been born 
to a minor official of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. As reports of the incident sped 
across the Aegean Sea, they became wild- 
ly embellished in the Istanbul headlines. 
Soon thousands of angry Turks were surg- 
ing through the streets, bent on destroy- 
ing stores run by Istanbul’s Greek-speak- 
ing minority. The rioters shattered shop 
windows, tore down steel shutters, littered 
the pavement with heaps of merchandise, 
and beat up policemen who tried to re- 
strain them. Shouting “Cyprus is Turk- 
ish,” rioters set fire to buildings and 
Greek Orthodox churches, while others 
seized a Cadillac belonging to Greek Orth- 
odox Patriarch Athenagoras (a gift from 
Cinemogul Spyros Skouras) and shoved 
it into the Golden Horn’s muddy waters. 

In the Turkish capital of Ankara, po- 
lice dispersed with tear gas a mob march- 
ing on the Greek embassy. In Izmir (the 
ancient Smyrna), Turkey’s third largest 
city and NATO's southeastern headquar- 
ters, homes of Greek NATO officers were 
pillaged, and the Greek consulate was 
razed. Turkey's Prime Minister Adnan 
Menderes declared martial law in the three 
cities. The army moved in with tanks, im- 
posed a curfew and, by dawn, had locked 
up more than 2,000 rioters. Throughout 
Turkey more than 4,000 stores and 78 
churches lay gutted. 

The Provocation. In Paris, NATO's 
Secretary-General Lord Ismay called an 
unprecedented meeting of the NATO 
Council. Never before had NATO met to 
make peace between its own members. At 
the meeting, Turkish representative Meh- 
met Ali Tiney presented his government's 
apologies for the riots, but added: “Of 
course, there was a certain provocation.” 

George Exintaris, the Greek representa- 
tive, retorted: “Any government can pre- 
vent a mob from running wild.” Tiney 
answered: “The Communists had a hand 
in stirring up the mobs.” Greece's Exin- 
taris, with a triumphant gleam in his 
eyes, protested: “But I thought you had 
eradicated Communism in Turkey.” 

The flare-up of Greco-Turkish tension 
was a reminder of the days when thou- 
sands upon thousands of Greeks and 
Turks lost their lives in bloody conflict 
after World War I. NATO officers have 
always been careful not to let Greek and 
Turkish units meet in mock combat, for 
fear that they might begin firing in ear- 
nest. Now that Greece was embroiled 
with both Britain and Turkey, the Greeks 
last week prudently decided to withdraw 
all their forces from NATO's scheduled 
war games in the Mediterranean. 

The Sick Man. The Cyprus issue, 
which had once been only a tiny spark 
in the minds of a few zealots, had now 
become a flame that might get out of 
control. One reason for this is the devel- 
oping political chaos in Greece. Greece's 
Prime Minister and grand old soldier, Field 
Marshal Alexander Papagos, has not left 
his home for five months, and is report- 
edly dying. Papagos came out of a Nazi 
concentration camp with only one lung 
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and weighing 100 Ibs. A friend who saw business. The U.N. Narcotics Commission Pibulsonggram moved swiftly, in the 


him recently reports that he looks almost 
as gaunt now as he did then. Behind shut- 
tered windows, his wife sits by his bedside. 
Recently General James Van Fleet. visit- 
ing Athens last week. asked to see his 
old comrade-in-arms and was told that 
the Marshal was too ill to see him. 


Abating the Hate 


The guns fell quiet around Gaza last 
week; it was now diplomacy’s turn to ease 
the Middle East’s hottest border fight. 
Just one border shooting broke the silence, 
and the Israelis hastened to apologize for 
that. In this atmosphere the U.N. Security 
Council, called into special session in Man- 
hattan after an appeal from the U.N. 
truce chief. Major General Edson L.M. 
Burns of Canada. found itself in rare -una- 
nimity. By vote of 11 to o (the U.S. and 
Russia both voting aye), the council 
called on Israel and Egypt to work out 
something with General Burns “forth- 
with,” and endorsed his idea of creating a 
border neutral zone and raising a barbed- 
wire barricade along the Gaza line to keep 
the troops apart. 

Both Israel and Egypt promised at 
once to cooperate, though each has an 
objection of its own. The Israelis think 
the fence is fine, because it would help 
stop unlawful border crossings, but they 
dislike a demilitarized zone because many 
of their new farm settlements run right 
up to the line. Egypt's Premier Gamal 
Abdel Nasser likes the border buffer zone 
(he himself proposed it three months 
ago), but objects to building any border 
barriers because that might imply per- 
manent acceptance of the frontier line 
drawn after the 1949 Palestine war. Tech- 
nically, in Egypt’s eyes, Israel is not a 
state. and therefore can have no bounda- 
ries, either plain or barbed. 

With the U.N.'s backing, and a willing- 
ness on the part of both Egypt and Israel 
not to go too far at this point, General 
Burns hopes to abate the hate at Gaza, 


THAILAND 
The Democracy Way 


For nearly a quarter of a century the 
closest friend. steadiest supporter and like- 
liest successor of Thailand's shrewd and 
urbane Premier Pibulsonggram has been 
his chief of police, General Pao Sriyanon- 
da. A heavy-lidded ladies’ man who puts 
almost as much trust in his private astrol- 
oger as he does in his efficient and well- 
armed cops, Pao long ago established him- 
self as the coming man in Thai affairs by 
the amazing skill with which he amassed 
money and the bacterial thoroughness with 
which he and his in-laws invaded the more 
vital organs of government. 

Border Traffic. Police Chief Pao is a 
man with interests in 20 businesses.* In 
Thailand there is no business like the dope 





* Kut not the valuable Coca Cola concession, 
long held by Pibulsonggram’s own son-in-law, 
the deputy foreign minister, 
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brands Thailand as one of the world’s 
biggest opium trade centers. On several 
occasions, Pao’s police made a great show 
of seizing contraband opium coming across 
the northern border from China and paid 
off large government rewards to the in- 
formers. But somehow, Pao’'s cops never 
arrested any smugglers. and somehow the 
seized opium had a way of turning up 
in Bangkok’s legal opium dens or in the 
illegal export market. 

Early this year, just when people were 
openly asking when Pao would be taking 
over the premiership, he ran into the worst 
sort of trouble that can befall a Thai 
statesman: star trouble. Thailand’s best 
astrologers predicted in the newspapers 
that about the month of August. ruin 
would come upon one or two of Bangkok's 
mighty. Rumor said that Pao fired three 
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PREMIER PipuLsoNGGRAM 


Help from a horrible horoscope. 


astroiogers in a row for providisg hin with 
unfavorable predictions. At the heirht of 
this horoscopic crisis. P.e pier Pi ulsong- 
gram returned from a trip to the U.S.., full 
of a lot of new ideas for trying out demo- 
cratic ways in Thailand. The most upset- 
ting of these innovations was holding 
weekly Washington-style press conferences 
at which squirming ministers sometimes 
had to answer reporters’ questions for 
hours on end. 

Diplomatic Trip. Pibulsonggram also 
abolished press censorship. This enabled 
Bangkok newspapers to report that Pao’s 
police had just made an unprecedented 
haul of 20 tons of contraband opium, and 
that government rewards paid out for the 
tip amounted to $1,000,000. Again, no- 
body was arrested. Questioned at the Pre- 
mier’s next press conference, Police Chief 
Pao could not satisfactorily explain what 
had happened to the confiscated opium or 
to the $1,000,000 reward. 


new democratic fashion. With a big smile, 
he summored Pao and dispatched him, in 
his capacity as deputy finance minister, to 
Washington to see about a new U.S. loan. 
The plane was hardly off the ground be- 
fore the Premier began separating Pao and 
his relatives from their extra jobs. and 
it had hardly landed in the U.S, before 
Pibulsonggram made himself interior min- 
ister and promised to stop opium smug- 
gling. 

For a few days tension ran high in 
Bangkok. At one point, all Pao’s men and 
their families lived under 24-hour armed 
surveillance by the army, but it soon be- 
came evident that Pibulsonggram was only 
restraining, and not destroying, his friend 
Pao. Quiet returned to Bangkok. So, last 
week, did Police Chief Pao. From the air- 
port he rushed home for a long chat with 
his latest astrologer. 

At his weekly press conference, Pibul- 
songgram was asked if there was bad blood 
between the Premier and the police chief. 
Certainly not. said the Premier with a 
gentle smile. “I told him: ‘We are going 
the democracy way now.’ He answered: 
‘If you go democracy, I go along too,’” 


INDIA 
The End of Soul Force 


Soul force, a made-in-India device for 
nonviolent resistance to authority, is a 
dangerous weapon which, like poison gas, 
can blow back in the faces of those who 
use it. Last week India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru decided that India had been soul- 
forced enough for the time being. Reli- 
ance on soul force, or satyagraha, had re- 
sulted in 22 deaths on the border of Goa. 
but it had neither led the Portuguese to 
give up their tiny 400-year-old colony. nor 
bestirred the Goans to do anything about 
their own liberation. 

Besides. soul force had become too 
catchy. Across the border in Pakistan, 
15,000 Moslems were planning to march 
in satyagraha fashion against Kashmir 
this month, in protest against India’s oc- 
cupation. And every local disgruntled In- 
dian seemed to be threatening to use 
satyagraha as a weapon against Nehru’s 
government: Socialists protesting the 
Congress Party's corruption, right-wingers 
protesting the Congress Party's socialism, 
Communists protesting against anybody 
and everything. On a flying tour of Assam. 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh States, Nehru 
was shocked to discover “fissiparous ten- 
dencies” among rebellious students, Sikhs, 
Moslems and militant groups of all kinds. 
There were other “fissiparous tendencies” 
among India’s millions who speak Telegu, 
Malayalam and Tamil. who are raising a 
Babel cry for linguistic states of their 
own, and threaten to use soul force. 

The old Gandhian ideal of satyagraha 
invoked the power of souls when souls 
were pure, but today’s soul force rioting. 
often stirred up by Communist agita- 
tors, is really only mass hooliganism. 
Addressing a crowd of 200,000 in Bihar, 
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Through the long period of devel- 
opment during which Wispom 
grew from idea to reality, Editor 
and Publisher Leon Gutterman 
discussed the magazine's ideals 
and objectives with many of 
America's distinguished leaders. 
This is to acknowledge publicly 
the great debt WisDoM owes these 
outstanding men and women for 
their counsel, their encourage- 


ment, their inspiration. 


Wispom can make you rich... 
for six dollars a year. 


Rich in the finer things of life! Rich in a 
better grasp of the world around you... 
and the hearts of the people who live in it. 
WisDoM takes you into the minds of the 
most gifted men and women of Yesterday 
and Today. Philosopher and poet, com- 
poser and dramatist, artist and industrial- 
ist, scientist and statesman...all are here 
in Wispom. In its pages the wisdom of the 
ages comes alive...wisdom you can use 
here-and-now not only for greater material 
success but for greater mental and spiri- 
tual attainment...for the things that 
money can’t buy. Yes, WisDoM can make 


you rich... for $6 a year. 


Q. 


A. 


Q. 
A. 


What is Wispom? 


Wisbom is the first magazine of its kind ever 
published. It is a new picture magazine in which 
you meet the Greatest Minds of all time — past 
and present —in every field of human thought 
and action. It is designed for men and women of 
all ages, in all walks of life, whose time is limited, 
but whose interests are not — who want to go 
on learning and get more knowledge in less time. 
It reaches to all parts of the world for outstand- 
ing articles and pictures to bring you a clearer, 
quicker, fuller understanding of today's knowl- 
edge and achievements. It is written in clear, 
understandable language that makes reading a 
delight. It is brilliantly illustrated by the world’s 
best photographers and artists. It is non-political, 
non-sectarian, non-controversial. Its contents are 
of lasting value and importance. 


What is the format of Wispom? 


Wisvom is a masterpiece of printing craftsman- 
ship characterized by simplicity, dignity, beauty. 
The page size is 104%” x 1344”, the paper of 
high quality, the type large and easy to read. 





Q. What will I find in Wispom? 
A. Wispom brings you more information on more 


subjects than has ever been brought together in 
one magazine: in Art, Biography, Books, Busi- 
ness, Education, History, Humor, Law, Literature, 
Medicine, Movies, Music, Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy, Religion, Science, Television, Theatre, 
Travel, World Affairs, 

In the first issue, you will meet Shakespeare — 
as husband, father and actor... learn philoso- 
pher Bertrand Russell's formula for “Happiness” 
-.. Walk with Lincoln as Carl Sandburg brings 
him to life... laugh with the age’s sharpest wit, 
George Bernard Shaw... read an appraisal of 
wisdom as the key to peace by President 
Eisenhower ... plus many more fascinating 
articles — all brilliantly illustrated. 


Q. What is the only way I can get Wispom? 


e 


Wispom is available only by subscription. You 
can subscribe to it under a Money-Back Guar- 
antee, You take no risk. You must be completely 
satisfied with Wisdom or you may cancel your 
subscription and receive a refund at any time. 
Thus you are certain not only of getting the 
First Edition (sure to be a collector’s item) but 
you save $1.50 by getting Wispom for a full 
year—12 monthly issues—at the Special Charter 
Subscription Rate of $6 instead of $7.50. First 
issue will be published in November. 
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WispoM is the Perfect Gift! Enter a Gift 
Charter Subscription for a friend, relative or 
business associate. A beautiful card will be sent 
by WisboM to announce your gift. 


WISDOM WINS HIGH PRAISE! 
DAVID SARNOFF: A splendid job! I am 
much impressed with its format and content. 
ADLAI E, STEVENSON: WISDOM is a beauti- 
ful and arresting publication. CEcIL B. 
DE MILLE: A handsome piece of work! SEN. 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN: WISDOM's articles 
are timely and important. MALCOLM MUIR 
(President, Newsweek Magazine): WisDoM 
will be a real force in the broadening of 
America’s understanding. 


Mail this reservation today -save $1.50 


Wispom Magazine ; 
8800 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, California 


Please reserve in my name a Charter Subscription to 
Wispom Magazine (first issue will be published in 
November) at the Special Rate of $6 for one year — 
{2 monthly issues — a saving of $1.50 under the regu- 
lar yearly rate of $7.50. (Continental U.S. only) 
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amid unprecedented booing, Nehru told 
students, “In Russia, I saw tremendous 
progress through discipline and hard work. 
But you want only chaos and confusion. 
You cannot even dream of how you would 
be dealt with in Russia.” 

Last week the time had come to assert 
the ascendancy of police force over soul 
force. First Nehru ordered that there be 
no more satyagraha against Goa. “As a 
government,” he said, “we obviously can- 
not have satyagraha against another gov- 
ernment. Governments do not do that sort 
of thing.” Then, exerting all the strength 
of his prestige and popularity, Nehru com- 
pelled the Congress Party executive to 
reverse its Goa resolution of last July and 
vote, ruefully but unanimously, to re- 
nounce satyagraha as a method of politi- 
cal action, “whether undertaken individu- 
ally or collectively.” 


ITALY 
Little Political Pope 


One rainy day when Florence’s Mayor 
Giorgio La Pira was a Deputy in Rome, 
he characteristically started for the door 
without umbrella, overcoat, or hat. A fel- 
low Deputy insisted on lending him a 


| raincoat. An hour later, La Pira returned, 


dripping from head to foot. To the as- 
tonished Deputy, he explained: “I came 
across an old man in the street who was 
cold . . .” “Yes,” stammered the Depu- 
ty, “but that was my raincoat.” La Pira 
replied soothingly: “You can buy anoth- 
er, my son, you can buy another.” 

Last week this willingness to sacrifice 
other people’s property to his own Chris- 
tian impulses had got controversial May- 
or La Pira, the man who wrested Flor- 
ence from Communist control for the 
Christian Democrats four years ago, into 
his deepest trouble yet. 

Villas on the Hill. It is the precept of 
bachelor Mayor La Pira, who for years 
lived in a single cell in the famed Convent 
of San Marco, that every man in Florence 
is entitled to a roof over his head—no 
matter what the law says. When, in late 
1952, yielding to landlords’ pleas, the na- 
tional government began to permit evic- 
tions from rent-controlled apartments, La 
Pira took action. “A Christian society is 
a fraternal society,” he proclaimed, “and 
when even one man is excluded, when 
even one man lacks bread or a roof, socie- 
ty ceases to be fraternal.” 

La Pira’s eye fell on the huge, handsome 
old villas that perch on the hillsides above 
Florence. Most belong to rich Italians who 
occupy them only a few months a year. 
Drawing on his experiences as onetime 


| law professor at the University of Flor- 


ence, La Pira rummaged among old ar- 
chives, finally found what he wanted: a 
law of the Kingdom of Italy, passed in 
1865, which empowered Italian mayors to 
requisition private buildings in grave 
emergencies. 

At first requisitions were few, and Flor- 


entines were amused at the procedure. 


Scouts spotted an empty villa. In great 
secrecy, La Pira signed the requisition or- 


der the night before. Next morning early, 
the decree was delivered to the owner. An 
hour later, before the hapless owner had 
time to move in fake tenants. a task force 
arrived at the villa comprising a requisi- 
tion functionary, a blacksmith (in case 
the owner had barred the doors), two city 
cops on motorcycles (“policemen on mo- 
torcycles are always more impressive,” ,ex- 
plained La Pira), and sometimes La Pira 
himself. In a matter of minutes, the evic- 
tees rolled up in a truck with all their 
furniture and took possession. 

Act of Charity. But as evictions in- 
creased, La Pira stepped up his requisi- 
tions. Early this year, La Pira ran into his 
first big trouble. La Pira coveted the 
splendid Fiesole villa of septuagenarian 
Princess Emilia Ruspoli. He moved in §7 
evictees, delivered a note to the princess 
reading: “I am sure you are grateful for 
the opportunity I have given you to do a 
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great act of charity and so to insure that 
God will take you up to paradise.” 

It was a tactic that had often appeased 
other irate owners, but not Princess Rus- 
poli. She entered a suit against La Pira 
before Italy's highest administrative couft. 
Before the court could pass judgment. 
Mayor La Pira compounded the injury 
by requisitioning the villa of the prin- 
cess’ son. He topped that by taking over 
the villa of Pietro Romani, Italy’s High 
Commissioner for Tourism and brother- 
in-law of the late Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi. 

Soon La Pira was tangling with the na- 
tional government over empty former Fas- 
cist buildings which the government had 
taken over. The government ringed the 
buildings with carabinieri and turned back 
La Pira’s task forces. La Pira, who has an 
acute sense of publicity, then began bom- 
barding press and politicians with letters 
studded with Biblical citations. To Chris- 
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' ELBOW BEACH 
Gentlemen: Please send me “Tovitation to Be rmuda,”* ' SURF CLU. 
7 | Bermuda's oceanside hotel, directly on privat 
Name_____ oO —— | beach, Gay hub of the Island's social activitie. 
| Tennis and badminton courts. Golf privileges 
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tian Democratic Party Secretary Amin- 
tore Fanfani. La Pira sent an open letter 








congratulating him. among other things 
seven children, and demanding 

true that the first and funda- 

Vv... Consists in the fact that 

h is at least a little bread and a mod- 
est roof for all seven of them Rome's 
Il Tempo angrily denounced “these ridic- 





but dangerous ot a little 
political pope.’ 


La Pira’s tactics have infu 


ited and 








ularmed the big industrialists that pro- 
vide the Christian ocrats’ finances 
ever since he used his requisitioning pow- 





ers to seize bank 


it over to its workers ( 


factory and hand 
E, Feb. 28). 
But the Demo-Christian leaders are well 
aware that popular Mayor La Pira is an 





ittraction to left-minded voters all over 
Italy; he is also their one hope of holding 
heavily Communist Florence. 

Living Art. Last week, bobbing around 





his ornate desk in the ancient Palazzo 
Vecchio, as chipper as the two canaries he 
keeps in a cage in the corner. La Pira was 
unabashed by criticism. Some nineteen 


other owners had joined Princess Ruspoli 
in suing him, and the Interior Ministry 


had issued a circular declaring the 186; 








law was supposed to be pplied only to 
disasters such as earthquakes. He was also 
under attack from a_ ne quarter. The 
Superintendency o s hor- 
rif cover tha oved into 
a i were Se oking st 
il l ) uch 1 
ce coes were recently discovered 
f art only flourish when they 
are surrounded by normal life iswered 
La Pir rhe Superintendency ought to 
tt nk le 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Bleached Bleachers 











South Africans of all shade re ardent 
sports Dut at sporting event 
everywhere else, the blacks and the whites 
ire rigidly segregated. Herded into their 
Jim ( section (generally about a tenth 
of im’s capacity t international 
matches, the non-whites frequently show 
their resentment by cheering loudly for 
any tean ot composed of South Afri- 
cans. Three weeks a; match 
between the Britis 
cas own crack 


cheers for Britair 





white enthusiasm for the lo 





This week the visiting British Lions 
ire matched with another South African 





m, the Junior Springboks, at a game 





scheduled to celebrate the opening of a 


vast new football stadium ir Bloemfon- 





nev 
tein. But this time the cheers for Britair 


it any, will be only sporadic. The city fa- 
thers of Bloemfontein voted to install no 
Jim Crow section and instead to ban all 
non-whites from the stadium. As is usual 
in South Africa, this was said to be in the 


blacks’ o 





interest The non-Europe- 
ins vouchsafed one Bloen fontein coun- 
cilman, “derive the greatest benefit from 
not watching it.” 


taking part in sport 
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NEGRO FAVORS 
FOR WHITE FOLKS 


The Negro magazine Enoxy: 


w= Louis Armstrong took young 
Gary Crosby under his trumpeting 
wing. some Negroes shook their heads, 
wondered: “With all the promising Ne- 
&ro youngsters who need a musical 
break. why did the mighty maestro 
choose, as his protégé, a towhead born 
with a silver spoon, heir to a golden 
throat?” When wealthy Mrs. Pearl C. 
Anderson gifted the Dallas Community 
Chest Trust Fund with several blocks of 
downtown property worth over $200,- 
ooo, more than one brother gasped: 
“Why give all that wealth to the white 
folks?” When Michigan's Congressman 
Charles Diggs Jr. named, as his first mil- 
itary academy appointee, white Thomas 
Jozwiak, there were those who said: 
“Ain't that a shame!” 

All three of these famous Americans 
have contributed unstintingly to the 
welfare of the Negro. In addition, they 
have succeeded, as few of us have. in 
rising above the narrow confines of col- 
or. When any Negro is big enough to 
bestow his favors on deserving persons 
and causes without regard to race, creed 
or color, he should be commended for 
his tolerance. Such deeds should be la- 
beled a blessing instead of a shame. 

Racial discrimination is as reprehen- 
sible when practiced by Negroes as it 
is when, employed by whites. And the 
Golden Rule works both ways. Like 
many Negroes, Mrs. Anderson, Louis 
Armstrong and Congressman Diggs owe 
much of their success to white people. 
By virtue of their positions they have a 
moral obligation to society in general. 

Granted, the white majority has done 
the Negro wrong, is responsible for much 
of his inferior status in society. But 
even though restrictions are placed upon 
the Negro, it profits no one to retaliate 
in kind. Two wrongs make nobody right. 
Negroes should be proud that there are 
members of their race who abide by the 
Christian principle of doing unto others 
as they would that others should do 
unto them. 


DEMOCRATS CANNOT HIT 
IKE ON FOREIGN POLICY 


Columnist WALTER LippMANN: 


R. Adlai Stevenson is severely 

critical of the way foreign affairs 
have been conducted by the Eisenhower 
Administration. As Mr. Stevenson is the 
leading candidate for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, we may ask 
ourselves not whether there jis ground 
for criticism but whether the Demo- 
cratic Party can take issue legitimate- 
ly and effectively with the Republican 
Administration, 









As of now the Democrats cannot do 
it. That is not because the Eisenhower- 
Dulles record is above criticism. Far 
from it. It is because by their support 
and by their silence the Democrats have 
forfeited the chance. and with it one 
might say the right, to take issue with 
the President. 

Things may look very differently a 
year hence. But as of now the Demo- 
crats have no quarrel with what the Ad- 
ministration has managed to do. Their 
quarrel, long after the event. is with 
how, by backing and filling, by zigging 
and zagging. by talking tough and by 
talking soft, the Administration got 
where it is today. As the Democrats do 
not criticize the result, as they did not 
at the time oppose the method. they 
have as the opposition party no issue. 
They have no record of their own to 
oppose to the Eisenhower record. And 
as the saying goes in politics, you can’t 
beat a horse with no horse. 

There is no doubt that the President 
has made a great. a unique and a nec- 
essary contribution to reducing the prob- 
ability of a third world war. He has 
done this by maintaining our military 
power and our alliances, and, also and 
no less. by clarifying our fundamental 
policy in the Far East. If we pay at- 
tention not to what the Administration 
has said but to what it has been doing, 
We can say that it has pulled back from 
Positions of weakness where we were 
over-extended, to positions which the 
United States and its allies are strong 
enough and willing enough to hold. 


IKE, LIKE BASEBALL, 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


New York Times Washington Bu- 
reau Chief James Reston: 


Te popularity of President Eisen- 
hower has got beyond the bounds of 
reasonable calculation and will have to 
be put down as a national phenomenon, 
like baseball. The thing is no longer just 
a remarkable political fact but a kind of 
national love affair, which cannot be 
analyzed satisfactorily by the political 
scientists and will probably have to be 
turned over to the head-shrinkers. 

Very much against his will, the Presi- 
dent is suddenly being presented as the 
answer and solution to everything: war, 
juvenile delinquency, the decline in farm 
prices, parental irresponsibility, the di- 
vision of Europe and Germany, polio, 
death on the highways, the school short- 
age, and all the rest. When the Repub- 
lican state chairmen met [last] week, 
they went over all these things and came 
to the same conclusion about every- 
thing. Ike was the answer. To a man 
they agreed that if he should refuse to 
stand for re-election next year, the con- 
fusion in the party would be indescriba- 










ble, but even in their private sessions 
with one another they refused to con- 
sider an alternative. 

Whatever the President does now is 
automatically wonderful. If he goes to 
Geneva and cries peace, even when there 
is no peace, he is proclaimed throughout 
the world. If he counters the optimism 
of Geneva six weeks later with stern 
warnings to the Communists. nobody 
asks why he didn’t think of that before, 
but hails him as a scourge of the ap- 
peasers. When the farmers think about 
the decline in commodity prices, they 
don't blame the President but Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson. When people 
have complaints about foreign policy, 
they turn on Secretary of State Dulles. 
When they worry about polio, they 
blame Mrs. Hobby; about taxes, Sec- 
retary Humphrey; and so on. 

It is a remarkable psychological situa- 
tion. Roosevelt at the height of his pop- 
ularity never had it so good. Eisenhower 
today not only commands the over- 
whelming support of his party, but the 
affection as well. 

Eisenhower is. indeed, a symbol of 
the atmosphere of the time: optimistic, 
prosperous, escapist, pragmatic, friend- 
ly, attentive in moments of crisis and 
comparatively inattentive the rest of 
the time. What America is, at this mo- 
ment of her history, so is Eisenhower, 
and the Democrats don’t know what to 
make of it. 


LIBERALS CREATED DANGER 
OF BIG GOVERNMENT 
An open letter to a liberal, in the 
Conservative FREEMAN: 


Py 2 good modern Liberal, you are 
always in a sweat about civil liber- 
ties. You say that informers, witch hunt- 
ers, book burners, China Lobbies, char- 
acter assassins, wire tappers and other 
agents of the iniquitous government 
lurk in constant readiness to trample 
any stray civil liberty as soon as the 
ADA or the ACLU turns its back, while 
I maintain that you do exaggerate. I 
must admit in fairness that what you 
charge is substantially true. That is, the 
power to crush the civil liberties of 
American citizens is latent in our gov- 
ernment. Several times it has come to 
the surface, and some helpless citizen 
has been sucked down by the inexorable 
undertow of a government that is too 
powerful for the country’s good. 
Without embroidering the subject, I 
shall grant the substantial truth of your 
incessant uproar about infringement of 
civil liberties. Then, let me ask you one 
question: How did we get this way? 
Who made the government so powerful 
that it could trample on the rights of 
the individual? Who subordinated the 
individual to society? Who Stressed se- 
curity at the expense of liberty? You 
did, friend. You did. 
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This COMPREHENSIVE HOMEOWNER’S POLICY* 


select the protection you want... 
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This America Fore policy is a new package of protection, flexibly designed 
to cover your insurance needs according to your choice. 
It protects you from loss caused by fire, lightning, windstorm, explosion and 
many other specified perils to your home and its contents. 
It also provides protection against loss — 

® from burglary, robbery or theft from your premises, and 


® from claims resulting from accidents to the public on your premises 
—or from the personal activities of members of your household on 
or away from your premises. 


If you select these three basic elements of protection you qualify for 


PREMIUM SAVINGS OF TEN TO THIRTY PERCENT! 





For the name of a 


You'll like the flexibility of this single, broad contract. You select the pro- nearby America Fore 
tection you want—add other coverages when yeu desire. You'll like its Ear: con “Wester 
_ 3 <a - : Union by number, 
convenience, too. One starting and expiration date — one premium — one ask for Operator 25, 
time to think about the vitally important protection of your home, its 
l contents and your liability. 


| Your local America Fore agent will be happy to give you full information. 
He can arrange monthly or other convenient budget payments of your 
premium if you wish. 


*approved in most states 






x The Continental Insurance Company * Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company Am C100 for C 
4 Niagara Fire Insurance Company »* American Eagle Fire Insurance Company ‘eaeneee Speer” 
* The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
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“I’m a Manger Man” 





“I always stay at 
a Manger Hotel” 


says MR. PHILIP A. STREICH 


National Sales Manager 
Kiwi Shoe Polish Company 


“I spend a good deal of my business 
life traveling,” says Mr. Streich. 
“And experience has taught me to 
stay at a Manger Hotel whenever 
possible, 


“T like Manger service. It's warm, 
friendly and efficient. The hotels are 
located conveniently, and the rooms 
and restaurants are second to none. 
Manger is tops with me right now — 
yet each hotel is constantly being 
improved. In Cleveland, I found the 
Manger had been completely re- 
modeled since my last visit.” 


Yes, Mr. Streich, we are spending 
millions improving all Manger 
Hotels, The improvements are con- 
tinuing ... to keep you and your 
associates more than satisfied with 
Manger accommodations. 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE MANGER VANDERBILT 
THE MANGER WINDSOR 


CLEVELAND 


THE MANGER 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. jue mancer rocHEster 


THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 
THE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


BOSTON 


THE MANGER 


GRAND RAPIDS 


THE MANGER ROWE 


SAVANNAH 


THE MANGER 


Teletype reservations free by phoning 
your nearest Manger Hotel, 
Children under 14 free, except in N. Y. C, 











THE HEMISPHERE 





THE AMERICAS 


Invasion Scare 

A loud cry for help from Ecuador sent 
the Organization of American States into 
an evening emergency session in Washing- 
ton last week. As Ecuador’s Washington 
Ambassador José Chiriboga told it, it 
sounded alarmingly like war: Peruvian 
military forces, “feverishly” built up with- 
in “recent hours,” were massed 20,000- 
30,000 strong near the Ecuadorian border, 
creating “an imminent danger to [Ecua- 
dor’s | territorial integrity, sovereignty and 
political independence.” 

An Ecuador-Peru quarrel over bounda- 
ries has been bubbling, and occasionally 
boiling up into small-scale warfare, ever 
since Ecuador became a nation in 1830. 
In 1942, after the last serious gun-fighting 
between the two countries, a six-nation 
committee in Rio awarded Peru some 
three-fourths of the 117,000-sq.-mi. jungle 
territory under dispute. The Ecuadorians 
have been fretting about the decision ever 
since, and the mere approach of a Peruvi- 
an patrol to the poorly demarcated border 
is enough to set off invasion alarms. Dur- 
ing the past year, nerves on both sides 
have tautened further as the two countries 
added to their military power. Last week, 
just before the latest Ecuadorian cry of 
alarm, Peru announced that it had con- 
tracted for two submarines from the U.S.’s 
General Dynamics Corp. and a score-of 
jet fighters from Britain (see below). 

The Peruvians scoffed at last week’s 
Ecuadorian complaint. Headlined a Lima 


| hewspaper: ECUADORIAN CRY-BABIES AT IT 


AGAIN. But the O.A.S. shifted its well- 
oiled peace-keeping machinery into high 
gear, called for a meeting of the U.S.. 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile, the four 
“guarantors” of the 1942 Ecuador-Peru 
border agreement. Representatives of the 
four countries got together in Rio that 
same evening, set up two inspection teams 
made up of their military attachés in the 
Peruvian and Ecuadorian capitals. By the 
following afternoon, the inspectors were 
scanning the border regions from the air. 
They reported no evidence of an unusual 
military buildup. But even if it was just 
another false alarm, many Latin Ameri- 
cans were happy to know that the Hemis- 
phere’s fire-fighting apparatus is in such 
good working order. 


High Cost of Jets 


One reason why neighbors Peru and 


| Ecuador are more than ordinarily touchy 


about their long-standing border dispute 
(see above) is that they are currently 
competing with each other in an expensive 
jet air-power race. Last year the Peruvians 
asked the U.S. to sell them twelve F-86 
Sabre-jet fighters. During the past ten 
months, Ecuador got twelve Meteor fight- 
ers and six Canberra twin-jet medium 
bombers from Britain. Last week came 
the Peruvian retort: the government an- 
nounced that it had signed up for 20 
of Britain’s late-model Hawker Hunters. 


Neither Peru (pop. 9,300,000) nor Ecua- 
dor (pop. 3,400,000) can really afford to 
spend millions of dollars for warplanes, 
but a combination of alarm and national 
pride holds down public complaints in the 
two countries. 

The Peruvian and Ecuadorian purchases 
of Hunters, Meteors and Canberras are 
also signs of another trend: Britain is 
pulling ahead of the U.S. in the Latin 
American jet air-power market. One rea- 
son is that the U.S. government is slow to 
part with up-to-date jets. Another is that 
the British sell their jets cheaper and on 
longer credit. 

When Lima announced purchase of the 
20 Hunters, a Peruvian Senator crowed: 
“This will place Peru at the head of all 
South American countries in jet fighters.” 
Presumably he was talking about quality, 
not quantity: both Argentina and Brazil 
are far ahead of Peru in numbers of jet 
warplanes. The Latin American jet air- 
power picture as of last week: 

Peru has received six of the twelve 
Sabres ordered from the U.S. These are 
at present the hottest jet fighters in any 
Latin American air force. In addition, 
Peru has six U.S. T-33 trainers. 

Ecuador owns two British jet trainers 
in addition to its twelve Meteors and six 
Canberras. 

Argentina has the biggest jet force in 
Latin America: 120 obsolescent Meteors, 
plus half a dozen Argentine-built Pulqui 
II fighters (virtually handmade jobs, pro- 
duced by German experts hired in 1948 
by Juan Perén), 

Brazil has about 50 Meteors, obtained 
in 1952 by barter for 297,000 tons of 
cotton. 

Venezuela, oil-rich and free spending, 
owns 24 British Vampire fighters and 
twelve Canberra medium bombers. has 
ordered 22 Sabres from the U.S, The 
first half dozen Sabres are scheduled for 
delivery in October. 

Colombia and Cuba have six T-335 
apiece. The Dominican Republic request- 
ed 25 Sabres last year, but has not yet 
put up the money to take delivery. 

The air forces of the other twelve Latin 
American republics are all equipped with 
propeller-driven planes of World War II 
vintage. 


PERU 
A Break for the Ladies 


With a stroke of the pen last week. 
Peruvian President Manuel Odria scratched 
Peru’s name from the dwindling list of 
American nations that deny women the 
vote. In his oak-paneled office, he signed a 
constitutional amendment extending full 
political rights to Peruvian women. Only 
Haiti and Paraguay still discriminate 
against women, and Haiti does allow them 
to vote in municipal elections. Said Odria: 
“Now the Peruvian woman can elect and 
be elected. I believe that she is at least as 
well prepared as the men to make proper 
use of the suffrage.” 
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THE BUDD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of automobile bodies, frames, wheel assemblies anc 


/ 


brakes. Builders of stainless steel trains and highway trailers. Ad- 


These may be strange terms to you. 
But they are the very foundation of the 
business of building an automobile. No 
car could be made without them. 

The Budd Company is one of the 
chief sources of dies, jigs and fixtures 
for the automobile industry. We make 
them not only for use in our own plants, 
in producing bodies, frames and wheels 
for many of the best-known cars, but 


DIES, JIGS AND FIXTURES 


also for the great automobile builders 
here and abroad who rely on Budd 
engineering experience and skilled work- 
manship for this most exacting task. 

Budd has grown with the automobile 
industry for 43 years. From one small 
shop where the idea for the first all 
steel body was born to four great plants 
employing twenty-five thousand 
workers. 
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Detroit Gary 


vanced engineering and research. A United States Defense resource. 








Unmistakably the finest in the fine car field! 


LINCOLN FOR 1956 








Unmistakably the finest—in its true sculptured beauty 


When you sce Lincoln for 1956 you will see for the first 


time in an automobile ... sculpture in steel. In these 
lowest, longest, roomiest Lincolns ever built, every line 


and plane unite in a clean harmonious whok pure as 


Unmistakably the finest—in its 


Lincoln for 1956 is demonstrably the best performing 
The 


engine has 285 horsepower, a 9 to | compression ratio, 


car on the American road. Power? new Lincoln 


and more usa i¢ pou ¢) than anu oll } ta Road 
abilitv? The renowned Lincoln suspension system 
hues the road with ULISWCrVvihg confidence And lol 


a bird in flight. Lincoln interiors (37 to choose from! 


breathe with beauty too—with decorator fabrics and 


leathers obtainable in no other fine car. Coachwork 


throughout is in the great Lincoln tradition 


safety-minded performance 


even greater safety, who but Lincoln brings vou 


addition to eve retracted 
steering column with safety-flex steering wheel... 


known powe issist, the 


triple-strength safety-plus door locks no-glare vinyl 


instrument panel...great visibility (largest windshield 
| 


area in the fine car field optional safety belts 


Unmistakably the finest—in motor car good taste 


Lincoln for 1956 brings to its owner the finest compli 


ment of all — the compliment of having chosen th 


best. For this Lincoln on every count was built to be 


the best. You will feel this is the car t belong in, 


vhether you graduate to it from a car ol lower price 
or step up to it from another car of the same price 


Your 


you prove this for yourself. H¢ hopes you will—soon 


Lincoln dealer awaits the privilege of letting 


Unmistakably . . . LINCOLN 





From Brach to Bach... 


CIRCUS PEANUTS to symphony ree- 
ords, fresh produce to baby dolls... 
there’s scarcely an industry that isn’t 
finding new uses daily for Olin Poly- 
ethylene, 


When E. J. 


largest general-line candy makers, re- 


Brach & Sons, America’s 


cently re-packaged their spice drops and 
circus peanuts, they chose Polyethylk ne. 
This remarkable Olin Film eliminates 
breakage in transit and display... keeps 






. affords 
the best combination of advantages at 


eandy fresh, clean and visible . 


economical cost, 


Perhaps your product. too. can be 


shipped, stored, sold or manufactured 
better using Olin Polyethylene or Cello- 
phane. For up-to-date facts and fresh 
ideas, call in an Olin Film packaging 
consultant today. 

Olin Film Division, 655 Madison Ave., 


New York. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


After her tempestuous, two-continent 
romance with Bullfighter Luis Miguel Do- 
minguin seasons ago, perfervid Cinemac- 
tress Ava Gardner was again building 
castles in Spain with a toreador. In the 
bull ring of the ancient town of Alcala de 
Henares, slight, curly-haired César Girdén, 
21, was so inspired by Ava’s presence in 
the stands that he dispatched his bull in 
high style, won both ears and the tail, pre- 
sented his bloody trophies to Ava. who 
clutched an ear to her lips for a long kiss as 
the crowd cheered. But in another fight 
last week at Aranjuez, near Madrid, more 
sober-minded aficionados seemed less hap- 
py about Ava and the toreador. Ava was 
dazzling as ever in a yellow frock, but 
César was peaked and off his form; he 
fought only a fair fight and won neither 
ear nor tail for his lady. 

At the seaside resort of Blackpool in 
industrial Lancashire, Soviet Ambassador 
Jacob A. Malik found an unlikely path to 
the heart of the British masses. He pulled 
a silver-handled switch, turning on 450,000 
colored lights that run for seven miles and 
cause illuminated tableaux, moving figures 
and patriotic portraits to glitter brilliantly 
against a background of 50 miles of elec- 
tric bulbs. The lights are the pride of the 
working class of Lancashire, and the wily 
Soviet ambassador praised lights, people, 
town, county, and even allowed that the 
celebration was not unlike certain Soviet 
celebrations, before crying, “Long live 
light!” to the cheers of the crowd. 

As they posed together for news photog- 
raphers at the Michigan State Fair in De- 
troit, it was not easy to tell who looked 











United Press 
SECRETARY WILSON & HELENE 


Magnificent lactation. 
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prouder, Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson or Windrow Helene, his prize four- 
year-old cow. Windrow Helene, who pro- 
duced 10.658 Ibs. (4,956 qts.) of milk in 
305 days, was crowned grand champion 
female of the Ayrshire breed. 

After starring as a wanton in NBC's 
two-hour TV version of Thornton Wilder's 
The Skin of Our Teeth, peripatetic Musi- 
comedienne Mary Martin flew to Jamaica 
to rehearse with Noel Coward for CBS's 
Ford Star Jubilee to be telecast next 
month, meanwhile telling one and all of 
her projected winter trip with husband 
Richard Halliday to the remote state of 
Goias. in Brazil. The spot she is dreaming 
about is 14° south of the equator, 600 





Thomas 0. McAvoy—Lire 
Mary Martin 


Splendid isolation. 


miles from the coast, 2,500 ft. up a moun- 
tain on a lush plateau full of monkeys, 
birds and wild flowers, where the tempera- 
ture ranges from 68° to 78° the year 
round. She bought the Brazilian Shangri-la 
for peaceful, isolated vacations after a 
visit to her friends, Couturier Adrian 
and his wife, oldtime Cinemactress Janet 
Gaynor, who have a home across the 
valley. To begin with, Singer Martin will 
build a small house (bedroom, kitchen, 
bath) on the plateau, which is 250 miles 
from the nearest telephone, and is reach- 
able only by plane and a final bruising 30- 
mile drive over roads that would discour- 
age a jackass, let alone an uninvited guest. 

At the New York State Fair in Syra- 
cuse, Michigan's Democratic Governor G. 
Mennen (“Soapy”) Williams smiled into 
news cameras after Iroquois Indians made 








Associated Press 
GOVERNOR WILLIAMS 


Stately coronation. 


him a blood brother, crowned him with a 
plumed headdress and handed him a small 
pillow picturing him on his way from 
Lansing, Mich. to the White House. 

Dead these 85 years, General Robert E. 
Lee became a red-hot issue when the U.S. 
Post Office put his sad-eyed, bearded face 
on a 30¢ stamp and decided to issue it at 
Norfolk, Va., where the American Phila- 
telic Congress convenes this month. Vir- 
ginians and Southern patriots with long 
memories raged that Norfolk was an in- 
sulting choice: it was in Union hands 
during most of the Civil War. 

Having been a U.S. resident for more 
than the five-year minimum legal require- 
ment, British Novelist Pelham Grenville 
Wodehouse, creator of Jeeves, filed a 
naturalization petition in Riverhead, L.I., 
in order to become a U.S. citizen. 

The late Novelist Thomas Mann never 
worked on the projected sequel to his last 
novel, Confessions of Felix Krull, Confi- 
dence Man (see Booxs). When Mann fin- 
ished the novel. his widow disclosed last 
week, he wrote an essay celebrating the 
15oth anniversary of the death of Schiller. 
“Krull can wait,” the novelist said after 
he finished the essay. “I shall write a 
drama about Martin Luther instead; now 
the time is ripe for it.” Before he died, 
Mann had found the working title: Lu- 
ther’s Wedding Day. 





Gregory Ratoff, the actor with the 
unbreakable Russian accent, returned to 
Manhattan after producing, directing and 
starring in The Royal Bed, a movie shot in 
ex-King Farouk’s Egyptian palace about 
a skirt-chasing monarch. In an expansive 
mood, Ratoff reminisced about the time 
a U.S. publisher wanted him to write a 
book: “I say, ‘Why do you want to do 
my story? I come from the country where 
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Wa fe You wer really ICER ie a color slides ? 


Once you've shown your slides with an 
Argus Automatic Projector, you’ll 
never be satisfied to see them any other 
way! For here is true screenwide bril- 
liance, with a depth of color evenly 
illuminated over the entire screen. The 
300 watt lamp gives an extra-bright 
victure. The wide-angle f:3.5 lens de- 
vos an extra-large image even in a 


small room. Once you've placed your 
slides in the magazine you need never 
touch them again—a “push-pull” of the 
lever keeps your slide-show moving. 
Slides are kept cool by a powerful, 
quiet blower. The carrying case holds 
enough magazines for a two-hour show. 
Let your Argus dealer demonstrate 
how lifelike your slides can really look. 


New automatic @FQUS 300 watt projector only $66% 


com 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
ao 1, Ontario Prices wlhude Fe 


Copyright 1955 i as, Ine., 
Excise Tax where applicable, an 








leathe 
They flex... 


they roll... 


they bend... 
to follow your 
foot in action! 
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plete with carrying case, one magazine, and both 
automatic and manual ikde arricrs. 





deral 


in 
are subject 10 change without notice 






Alladin — 
Burnt Briar Tan and 
Block Custom Colf. 


It's the unique combination 
of “fine shoe” features that makes 
Allen-Edmonds so downright comfortable from 
your very first step . . . choice supple 

rs, cut with the grain. . . all-round stitching. . . 
nailess construction .. . U-turn flexibility! Try 


"em once-——wear ‘em always! They're guaranteed 


comfortable! Most styles $24.95, 


The Shoe of Tomorrow 


ben Etuonds 


Belgium, Wisconsin 


Your dealer is listed in the yellow pages of 
your telephone book — or order direct 








Tolstoy fs a writer: he did War and Peace. 
I come from the country where Dostoev- 
sky is a writer: he did Crime and Punish- 
ment, I come from the country where 
Gogol is a writer: he did Dead Souls. I am 
ashamed to write my story.’ But they 
offer me a contract. Now all I need 
good writer for my autobiography. 
After being a dead duck in Moscow for 
15 years, Novelist Ernest Hemingway 
was transformed into a live pigeon with 
the translation into Russian and publica- 
tion in full of The Old Man and the Sea. 





Looking cool and beautiful, Cinemac- 


tress Grace Kelly invited local police to 
her Hollywood home to search for a dis- 
criminating prowler who had startled her 
on the grounds. The police found no one. 
Meanwhile, 
Aumont, 


Actor Jean-Pierre 
Manhattan for 


French 
rehearsing in 





N.Y. Daily News from Gilloon 
Grace KeELLy 
Anytheen¢ 





Albert (My Three Angels) Husson’s new 
comedy, The Heavenly Twins, was in 
touch with Grace over transcontinental 
wires, purred to inquisitive reporters, “I 
weel talk to you about anytheeng but 
Grace Kellee.” 

In Denver, Colorado’s Democratic Gov 
ernor Edwin C. Johnson, 71, longtime 
(1936-55) U.S. Senator, suffered a coro- 
nary thrombosis, but his condition was 
described as “satisfactory.” 

At her home near Eagle Bridge, N.Y. 
Anna Mary Robertson Moses, the kindly 
old lady famed as the U.S.’s liveliest 
primitive” painter, celebrated her osth 
birthday. ‘As soon as all this fuss is over,” 
said Grandma, “I am going to sit quiet and 
think and remember and imagine. Then 
I'll get an inspiration and start painting. 
Then I'll forget everything except how 
things used to be. and how to paint s« 


people will know how we used to live. 
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“No prudent man will ever skip 


2 


these two steps to amily security 


A message to the 


young heads of families 


by WILLIAM C. DECKER 
President, 


Corning Glass Works 


“emne head of every family should 

have an investment plan, whether 
his income is large or small. It should 
be as much a part of modern living 
as ownership of a car or home. 


“Regardless of income, the first 
step of an investment program should 
be an adequate bank account to take 
care of unexpected emergencies. 

“Step two should be the purchase 
of sufficient life insurance as early as 
possible. Here is protection for the 
family—and the immediate creation 
of an estate that otherwise takes years 
to accumulate. Life insurance is the 
safeguard against disaster that can 
assume frightening proportions, 


“From there on a sound invest- 
ment plan may take many forms, 
depending on income and other cir- 
cumstances; but no prudent man 
should skip steps one and two.” 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
AGENT CAN HELP 


SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


tg character, ability, and training, 

Northwestern Mutual agents are well 
qualified. Many have earned the designa- 
tion of Chartered Life Underwriter. 

Why do they choose to represent this 
company? It is one of the world’s largest, 
has over 98 years’ experience, and accepts 
applications only through its own agents. 

Because of its unique advantages, in- 
cluding low net cost, nearly half the new 





policies issued go to present policvho 
For a sound review of your security 


plans, call a Northwestern Mutual agent, 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Decker bought his first policy with 


this company twenty years ago. Today he owns 5 Northwestern Mutual policies. 


Zhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Zf Assurance Company 


MILWAUKEE. WIS 
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TA THEATER 
el Pi is BM 


New Revue in Manhattan 

Catch a Star! (music by Sammy Fain 
and Phil Charig: lyrics by Paul Webster 
and Ray Golden; sketches by Danny and 
Neil Simon) got the new Broadway season 
off to a respectable but unexciting start. 
Perhaps half its numbers have at least 
their pleasant moments—a far from dis- 
graceful average for revues. but a dubious 
recommendation for audiences. 

The best of the good things—a round 
song called The Story of Alice—is done 
with the high-styled nonsensicality of a 
good British revue number. There is 





































_ Lee Friedman 
DUNN, WAKEFIELD & CARROLL 
Young and night-spotty. 


‘In our family quality comes first. 
Thats why | want Quaker State!” 


some of the same appeal in a song-and- 
dance fandango called Gruntled: the gim- 
mick of the lyrics (ept, kempt, scrutable ) 
is pretty old hat, but the general air 
and the wacky ballroom dan¢ ing are gay. 
Among the sketches, there is a funny 
take-off of the current movie Marty and 
a fairly funny take-off of matinee ladies. 
Two or three other skits. on such themes 
as Tennessee Williams and marriage bu- 
reaus that sell husbands as though they 
were haberdashery, get men on base but 
fail to score. 

Barring Veteran Comic David Burns 
the cast is young, night-spotty, and largely 
new to Broadway. Pat Carroll. Jack 
Wakefield, Helen Halpin and Elaine Dunn 
should all have Broadway futures, but at 
the moment they can only enhance good 
material; they cannot save bad. What 
With undistinguished numbers and indis- 

tinguishable songs, a long-winded ballad 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. about a killer and a dreadful adaptation 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association ol 0. Henry's Gift of the Magi, Catch a 

Star! only intermittently catches the sun. 





What is there about Quaker State Motor Oil 
that has made it a tradition in countless 
American families? The answer is quality: a 
matchless reputation for refining the world’s 

choicest Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 

| into the world’s finest, most advanced motor 
oil. Only actual experience with Quaker State 
will reveal to you its Miracle Film lubrica- 
tion, its outstanding performance, its amaz- 
ing endurance. And you will learn, too, that 
it is the most economical protection your 
fine car can have. Ask for it by name. 
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Sor travel luxury 


S-A-S serves more cities in Europe than 
any other transatlantic airline. Then you 
can continue on S-A-S down through the 
Near East. . . south the length of Africa 

» across all the Orient to Japan . . 
even over to South America. 

And wherever you go on S-A-S, you 
unlock a pleasure world of travel with the 
Scandinavian touch . . . modern decor, 


girst OVER THe Pore 





aah, 
UNIVERSAL GENEVE — World fomous watch 
S ROYAL VIKING flight. 


--- Your master key 


tc EUROPE - NEAR EAST: ASIA - AFRICA 


Visit 9 countries, 15 cities, for the Geneva fare alone 
LONDON + PARIS + GENEVA + AMSTERDAM - COPENHAGEN 


DUSSELDORF + COLOGNE + BELFAST + GLASGOW + ZURICH 
BASLE + BRUSSELS + BREMEN » HAMBURG + FRANKFURT 






SS 
a 


noble wines, Continental cuisine—gracious 
attention you thought was extinct. 

Leave for Europe on the Royal Viking 
trom either New York or Los Angeles, for 
S-A-S flies the only route from California 
direct to Europe via the polar short cut. 
On any trip, add up to 15 cities to your 
European holiday via S-A-S, at no extra 
fare. Go now, pay later, if you wish. 


See Your Travel A gent 


SAS 


SCANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 
30 Rockefeller Plazo, New York City 

















CONDUCTOR CORNWALL & MORMON CHOIR IN WES 


From the Tabernacle 

The 379 singers got off the Cunarder 
Saxonia at Greenock, Scotland. lined up 
on the pier on the River Clyde and began 
to sing (Loch Lomond). They kept singing 
all the way across Britain, Holland, Den- 
mark and Germany—in crowded audito- 
riums, sight-seeing buses, third-class rail- 
way carriages and even on the streets. 
They had their share of crises, including— 
at Scheveningen, Holland—the loss of the 
conductor’s white dress waistcoat (two 
local tailors provided a new one in ex- 
change for a pair of tickets), Everywhere 
they are stirring up waves of good feeling 
and applause. Salt Lake City’s Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir is a smash hit in Europe. 

Behind the Music. In West Berlin 
last week, the touring choir was greeted 
by 2,500 Berliners, many of them Mor- 
mons themselves. On the station steps, 
a German Mormon choir burst into the 
great Mormon hymn, Come, Come ¥% 
Saints, and the Americans joined in to 
thunder the final phrase: “All js well! 
all is well!” Next evening in a modernis- 
tic gymnasium, they stood scrubbed and 
friendly before 3,000 paying customers. 

Thunderous applause greeted the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. After that, the 
choir ran through its religious repertory, 
from a semi-spiritual (Listen to the 
Lambs All A-Cryin’) to Bach Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn. The audience demanded 
six encores. One choir rehearsal became a 
concert for 2,000 refugees from Ger- 
many’s Soviet zone, who were moved to 
tears. Wrote Berlin's Telegraf: “This was 
not only music, but the building of a 
human bridge.” ; 

Critics treated the group kindly all 
along the way, even in choir-heavy Eng- 
land, although many felt that such a 
large chorus should devote itself to large, 
important works instead of the motley 
Programs it sings. For these, Conductor 
J. Spencer Cornwall has his answer ready 
“Our singing is for people, not for critics,” 
Adds Assistant Conductor Richard Con- 
die: “Some of the things we do are 
certainly not great music, but we do 
them because there is something behind 
the music. If our sole purpose were to be 
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MUSIC 


a great musical organization there would 
not be so many older people in the choir. 
We have some people 80 years old.” 
Some Misunderstanding. The 80-year- 
old Mormone’Fabernacle Choir has been 
familia to” U.S. radio listeners for 26 
years, but it had never toured abroad. 
largely because of cost. One problem: 
most of the choir members —including 
lawyers, clerks, filling-station attendants— 
would have to get leaves from their jobs. 
But the current tour (estimated cost: 
$800,000) was finally made Possible by 
benefit dances, banquets, concerts and out- 
right solicitation. To cover any remain- 
ing deficit, the wealthy church will dig 
into its own treasury. And 








employers 





Eve Arnol 
ENTERTAINER BRIGGS IN BROOKLYN 
A blowout on the truck route. 


Heinrich von der Becke 





T BERLIN 


whether Mormons or not, gladly gave 
their employees leave. 

Choir members feel that their tour is 
building friendship for the U.S. and under- 
standing for their faith. Said one singer: 
“When people see we're human beings 
who put our pants on one leg at a time, 
there'll be less misunderstanding of our 
church.” But there is still some con- 
fusion abroad. “If,” said one girl singer 
grimly, “anybody else asks me how many 
wives my husband has, I'll scream.” 

Another fine U.S. musical export is the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, now in Europe. Beginning a tour 
that will include the Continent for the 
first time since Arturo Toscanini took it 
abroad 25 years ago, the orchestra got 
the gladdest welcome and the biggest 
raves any orchestra has ever had at the 
Edinburgh Festival. The press was more 
pro than con, Sample pro: the Manches- 
ter Guardian's Neville Gardus noted that 
the scherzo of Vaughan Williams’ Sym- 
phony No. 4 “received a performance 
which frankly left me. . . speechless with 
wonder and admiration.” Not so pro: 
John Warrack of the London Daily Tele- 
graph found the same sy mphony played 
with “appalling force, shrieking with de- 
spair and spitting fury, unrelenting in its 
attack upon the nerves and_ battering 
malevolently at the ears. A shattered 
audience rose bravely at the end to ac- 
claim the exhausted performers.” 


Love That Moo 


Lillian Briggs, 22, used to be a brunette 
truck driver. Now she is a blonde enter- 
tainer who earns adulatory shrieks and 
$500 a week with her voice and her tro 
bone. Lillian likes that trombone. “Boy, 
she says, “it really can moo. 

It was mooing last week at Brooklyn’s 
Paramount Theater before several thou- 
sand frenzied teen-agers who had already 
fallen for Lillian after hearing her fast- 
rising record of J Want You To Be My 
Baby. On stage, her blonde head tossed 
back, her neat, muscularly curvaceous 
body sheathed in sequins, Lillian spread 
her feet, arms and fingers wide and began 
to sing, with a curious mixture of breezy 
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Photo courtesy The Rotor Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


3 years’ trouble-free 
air filter service 


—REPORTS PORTABLE TOOL MANUFACTURER 


0 REDUCE operating costs, a Midwestern toolmaker completely air- 
"T ‘sontilanet his plant. It paid off in fewer rejects caused by dirt and 
rust, reduced tool re-setting on close-tolerance machining and 5% 
greater efficiency —all at a yearly cost of 1% of labor and overhead. 


Contributing to this low cost is his use of PLIoTRON—the world’s first 
truly washable, electrostatic, panel type air filter—to clean up to 50,000 
c.f.m. of intake air prior to heating or cooling. Just two sets of 
PLIoTRON—cleaned and alternated only once a month—have cleaned 
the air for three full years without problem or replacement. 


PLIOTRON is super-efficient. Its plastic filter medium attracts and cap- 
tures up to five times as many fine particles as ordinary filters. And it 
depth-loads, not surface-loads. When finally dirty, it is easily restored 
to full efficiency by a quick bath—properly installed and maintained 
lasts the life of the unit on which it is installed. 


Greater efficiency, from any forced-air heating or air-conditioning 
system using panel filters, is yours with PLiotron. Call your PLIoTRON 
Distributor. Or write Goodyear, P.O. Box 288, Akron, Ohio. 


CLEANER, HEALTHIER AIR for your home, too. is possible when it's protected against 


cir-borne dust and dirt with PLIOTRON — the filter that's reolly on cir cleaner, 





Pliotron—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


PLIOTRON Air Cleaner by 


GOOD, YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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bounce and bare innuendo: “I want, I 
want you, I want you to, I want you to 
be, I want you to be my baby 

Then, grinning at the shrieks and whis- 
tles from the audience. Lillian strode to 
another microphone. picked up her trom- 
bone, and proceeded to blow monotone 
sounds through the brass tubing. The kids 
out front made such a hullabaloo, squeal- 
ing, whistling and clapping in tempo. that 
they could not possibly hear anything 
more than the socking rhythm—but that 
was enough. 

Sort of Beat. At first, back in Allen- 
town, Pa., Lillian took up the trombone 
merely because it gave her a chance to 
get into local football games free. as a 
member of the Central Catholic High 
School band. What she thought she want- 
ed then was to become a psychiatrist— 
largely because she had seen the movie 
Spellbound (in which Ingrid Bergman 
played psychiatrist to Gregory Peck’s par- 
anoid guilt complex). But then Lillian 
began to listen to such jazz artists as 
Baritone Saxman Gerry Mulligan and 
Trumpeter Chet Baker, and she became 
enthusiastic about her trombone, 

After graduation, Lillian decided to look 
for a steady job. “I kept looking under 
‘female’ in the want ads, which I thought 
was right, after all. But one day I read 
under ‘male,’ and there was an ad for a 
truck driver at the Hudsco Cleaners in 
Catasauqua.” Being crazy about cars, and 
meeting no objections at home, Lillian 
found herself behind the wheel of a 24- 
ton truck. She stuck to it for 14 months 
before she quit. “I felt tired. sort of 
beat up,” she says. For a while. she 
worked as a welder, 

Meanwhile, three years ago, Lillian man- 
aged to form her own all-girl orchestra 
played clubs around Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. Occasionally she would put 
on a “bop hat” and long plaid jacket with 
huge key chain and hoarsely sing her own 
lyrics to songs. “Sing! What am I siuy- 
ing?” she laughs now. “But it was the 
only singing I ever did until just lately.” 

Last October a manager offered to book 
her as a vocalist. “He told me I could 
never learn to sing, but I could sort of 
‘style’ a song.” Lillian Briggs began to 
get around, 

Wonderful Business. In her dressing 
room between shows, munching a tired- 
looking sandwich and listening with one 
ear to cries of “Lill-ian!” from the street 
below, Entertainer Briggs surveyed her 
fast, dazzling rise. “It's wonderful! I love 
the whole business.” The rough rock ‘n’ 
roll mob? They wouldn’t hurt her—but 
she makes it a point to sneak out side 
doors, even though the cops are there to 
protect her. 

Lillian’s zoom to success is not sur- 
prising. She has looks, a brassy voice that 
—when anybody cares to listen—is both 
true and spirited, and she can play trom 
bone. The rock ‘n’ roll fad has probably 
whirled her up faster than otherwise would 
have happened, but her sudden good for- 
tune has not made her cocky. “If any- 
thing goes off in this business,”” she say 
“T'll go back to driving a truck.” 
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Now the roof's back in place and the future looks bright, 
Swift RAILWAY EXPRESS keeps his shipping costs light. 


Manpower's amazing and here is the proof: 
When shipping costs grew, the boss raised the roof... ‘ 





A 


shipment is big or small, and whether it’s Q NI AZ L 
moving by rail or air—you'll find it pays to specify F X p R FE S S 


Railway Express. It makes the big difference 


in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery. ~ G E | 'S 





Whether you're sending or receiving, whether your 


Railway Express uses the facilities of some 480 in- 
dependent and competitive transportation compa- 
nies in the movement of express traffic. It's free 
enterprise at its best, putting at your service one- 
third of a million miles of co-ordinated rail, air, water, 


e 
and truck routes that connect all America. eee safe, swift, sure 
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all this 
and australia, 
too!.. 


You might consider going around the 
Pacific instead of just across it, the 
ordinary back-and-forth-way. There are 
splendid rewards: you visit the 

South Seas, Australia, the Orient, Japan, 
San Francisco, and do this grand tour 
(either First Class or Tourist) in 
exceptional comfort and style via 
Qantas Super Constellations. Ask your 
travel agent about this or other Qantas 
flights across the world to five continents. 
AUSTRALIA'S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 





QANTAS 
ata 
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EDUCATION 





The Group Noun 


Perhaps the story was old, but it was 
sweeping through academic circles: 

Four dons were walking down an 
Oxford street one evening. All were phi- 
lologists and members of the English 
department. They were discussing group 
nouns: a covey of quail, a pride of lions, 
an exaltation of larks. 

As they talked, they passed four ladies 
of the evening. The dons did not exactly 
ignore the hussies—in a literary way, 
that is. One of them asked: “How would 
you describe a group like that?” 

Suggested the first: “A jam of tarts?” 

The second: “A flourish of strumpets?” 

The third; “An essay of Trollope’s?” 

Then the dean of the dons, the eldest 
and most scholarly of them all, closed the 
discussion: “I wish that you gentlemen 
would consider ‘An anthology of pros.’ ” 





° 
Bright Youngsters 

About 1% of U.S. schoolchildren have 
either superior intelligence or a specific 
talent beyond their years. Educators have 


| long grappled with the problems of aver- 


age and retarded students, but gifted chil- 
dren have been largely forced to pass 
through school at the pace of their less 
talented classmates. 

Parents and educators have come to 
realize that this minority presents a prob- 
lem of its own: unless a precocious child 
is given the extra challenge he needs, his 
talents may be wasted, and he may be- 
come lazy or unruly, end up as an undesir- 
able adult. Many states and communities 
in the U.S. have tackled the problem by 
planning special programs for bright 
youngsters, 

Pressing Need. Connecticut's problems 
are particularly pressing because a dis- 
proportionate 15% of its school children 
fall into the superior category. This week 
the state was hard at work on one of the 
most ambitious programs yet: a statewide 
survey of the needs of gifted children, in 
which laymen and professional educators 
will collaborate. Two groups will work on 
the survey. One. the Connecticut Com- 
mittee for the Gifted. a state-appointed 
group, is headed by Author John (A Bell 
for Adano) Hersey. who has made the 
study of educational needs his avocation 
(he has four school-age children). The 
committee will try to focus attention on 
the whole Connecticut problem, set up 
workshops for teachers, introduce ideas 
that have worked well elsewhere, survey 
hitherto neglected rural areas. 

The state has already made an impres- 
sive start toward helping its superior stu- 
dents. West Hartford’s Alfred Plant Jun- 
ior High School began an experimental 
program for them in 1950. At Hillhouse 
High School in New Haven, exceptionally 
bright students were put to work handling 
primary source material for a civic com- 
memoration. Programs have also been set 


| up in Darien, Fairfield, Norwalk, Cheshire, 


Stratford. Almost all Connecticut schools, 





in varying degrees, have begun to give 
special attention to superior students. 
Progress Report. This week Connecti- 
cut had a mine of information on the 
gifted child that should prove useful to it 
and other states facing the same prob- 
lem: a progress report by an eight-state* 
Committee on the Gifted and Bright that 
has been sent to 350 prominent educators 
in the Northeast, will be published in De- 
cember as a booklet. Some of its points: 
Contrary to common opinion, superior 
and talented children are more stable 
emotionally than the average child, and 
more mature physically. 
@ Such children should be given a mini- 
mum of practice in the fundamental skilis 


ty 
Ray Mcinw 

Connecticut’s HERSEY 
Teacher need not be so bright. 


(e.g., arithmetic, reading), should be al- 
lowed to create and solve problems, con- 
centrate on research and reading. 

@ Any extra time they have on their 
hands during school should be used in 
making contributions to the common wel- 
fare, e.g., leading discussions, planning and 
conducting school programs and drives. 
@ In school, they should not always be 
allowed to lead, should be encouraged to 
join in activities in which they do not 
excel, learn not to feel unhappy when 
they are not running things. 

The teacher of gifted children need not 
be as bright as her brightest student. but 
she must be sympathetic and skillful in 
guiding the selection of studies. 

@ Teachers should guard against glorifi- 
cation of the bright and the implication 
that courses and materials of other stu- 
dents are second-rate: this attitude can 
demoralize students, parents and teachers. 


* Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey. 
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Is your fire insurance agent displays this symbol, you can be sure you are 


getting the most dependable advice, service and protection—in all kinds of property 
insurance. It identifies him as one of 200,000 Capital Stock company agents—a man 
in business for himself. His first responsibility is to you. He lives and has his own 
interests in your community. His working hours don’t stop at 5 o’clock; he’s at your 
call any time, day or night. And he’s as close to you as your phone. Look for this 


symbol. Only an independent Capital Stock company agent or broker may display it. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
A Service Organization Maintained by 224 Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies 


85 John Street, New York 38, New York ¢ 222 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois ¢ 465 California Street, San Francisco 4, Calif, 





MEDICINE 
The Great Psychiatrist 


Sigmund Freud once complained that 
many biographers idealize their subjects 
and thus “forgo the opportunity of pene- 
trating into the most fascinating secrets 
of human nature.” His own biographer 
need have no guilt feelings on this score. 
British Psychoanalyst Ernest Jones, the 
only loyal survivor of Freud's original 
disciples. reveres the Master of Psycho- 
analysis; yet he is able to probe for many 
of the most fascinating secrets of Freud's 
nature. The first volume of Jones's pro- 
jected three-volume biography (Time, 
Oct. 19. 1953) took the subject through 
his youth—including such matters as 
breast-feeding and_ sibling rivalry. The 
present volume* continues Freud's fasci- 
nating case history, taking him up to the 
age of 63. It shows Freud moving in on 
the new century whose soul he was to 
haunt and, in large measure, to dominate. 

Sex in the Cradle. s Biographer 
Jones flatly: “In to01 Freud, at the age 
of 45, had attained complete maturity, a 
consummation of development that few 
people really achieve.” Jones credits this 
victory over neurotic disturbances. includ- 
ing inferiority feelings, to the “imperish- 
able feat” of the four-year self-analysis 
that Freud began in 1897. 

Less devout Freudian psychologists may 
question whether Freud's maturity was 
as complete as Jones describes—and they 
can do so on the basis of Psychiatrist 
Jones's own evidence, There is no deny- 
ing that Freud needed all the maturity he 
could muster in the first years of the 20th 
century. After years of obscurity, he be- 
came a world figure, denounced from pul- 
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Father lost out to Rome. 
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FrReuD wiTH Sons ERNsT AND MARTIN 
The children lost out to mushrooms. 


alike as a 
to religion 


pit and scientific platform 
menace to morality. a threat 
and even to civilization itself. 

Freud had already published his master- 
piece, The Interpretation of Dreams. In 
1905 came a slim, paper-covered booklet, 
Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality, 
In its most startling section, Freud argued 
that the infant is capable of erotic sensa- 
tions from the beginning of life. It took 
more than four years to sell 1.000 copies; 
after a dozen years and three editions, 
Freud's monetary reward was 262 kronen 
($53.08). “This publication,” says Jones, 
“was felt to be a calumny on the inno- 
cence of the nursery.” 

In the same year Freud published The 
Case of Dora, the partial analysis of a 
girl of 18. She had the misfortune to be 
in love with both her father and his mis- 
tress—according to Freud—although con- 
ventional psychiatrists of the day would 
have dismissed her troubles simply as the 
result of “depression.” 

For Doctors or Policemen? A psychia- 
trist named Walther Spielmeyer  de- 
nounced the use of psychoanalysis on 
Dora as “mental masturbation.” Jones 
himself reports: “I was forced to resign a 
neurological appointment in London for 
making inquiries into the sexual life of 
patients.” By 1910 the mere mention of 
Freud’s theories was enough to start the 
chairman of a Hamburg congress, Herr 
Professor Wilhelm Weygandt. banging his 
fist and shouting: “This is not a topic 
for discussion at a scientific meeting; it 
is a matter for the police.” 

But Freud now no longer stood alone. 
As early as 1902, he had asked his first 
Supporters to meet in the little waiting 
room of his apartment each week. The 
“Psychological Wednesday Society” had 
four charter members besides Freud: Al- 
fred Adler, Max Kahane. Rudolf Reitler 
(the second man in history to perform a 


psychoanalysis), Wilhelm Stekel. In 1906 
Freud learned with joy that the famed 
Burghdélzli Clinic of Zurich University 
had taken up his methods at the instance 
of Carl Gustav Jung (Time, Feb. 14). 
Freud “soon decided that Jung was to be 
his successor, and at times called him his 
‘son and heir’. . .” 

American Mistake. In 1909 Freud was 
one of several notables invited to attend 
the 20th-anniversary celebration of Clark 
University in Worcester, Mass. Freud 
was hostile from the start. He noted that 
the world’s finest collection of Cyprian 
antiquities was in New York City. He 
wanted to see that and Niagara, he said, 
and nothing more, Freud spent his first 
days in the New World tramping around 
museum collections rifled from the Old. 
He visited Coney Island, dined at Ham- 
merstein’s Roof Garden, and was “quietly 
amused” by his first movie. Freud called 
America “a gigantic mistake.” and wrote 
pettishly that “tobacco... is the only ex- 
cuse I know for Columbus’ misdeed.” 

Analyst Jones never manages to ex- 
plain fully Freud's peculiar hostility to- 
ward the U.S. He lists trivia, such as <3- 
year-old Freud’s oversensitiveness (surely 
immature) when a guide in Niagara's 
Cave of the Winds called: “Let the old 
fellow go first.” And he notes that Freud 
unfairly blamed rich U.S. food for in- 
testinal trouble that actually antedated 
his visit by several years, and was prob- 
ably a psychosomatic remnant of his ear- 
lier neurosis. “I often said to myself,” 
Freud once wrote, “that whoever js not 
master of his Konrad* should not set out 
on travels.” There is no doubt that Freud 
suffered while in the U.S. from both 
chronic appendicitis and prostatic discom- 
fort. In connection with his prostatitis, 
which necessitated frequent urinating, he 


* Freud’s term for bowels. 
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complained: “They escort you along miles 
of corridors, and ultimately you are taken 
to the very basement, where a marble 
palace awaits you—only just in time.” 

The Apostates. The Freudian school 
soon broke out in a rash of passionate 
factionalism equaled in intensity perhaps 
only by Marxism’s chronic dissensions. 
Just as Karl Marx left his carbuncular 
anger to his heirs. so Freud's brilliant but 
obstinate. vain and hypersensitive char- 
acter seems to have shaped the psycho- 
analytic movement. There were squab- 
bles, rivalries, accusations. In tg1o began 
a series of famed apostasies of disciples 
who refused to accept Freud's theories 
unconditionally. First Adler deserted. then 
Stekel, and finally “Crown Prince” Carl 
Gustav Jung himself. Biographer Jones 
suggests that the dissidents were those 
who still felt “obliged to perpetuate the 
rebelliousness of childhood.” 

More revealing is Jones's account of 
Freud's self-analysis of his two famed 
fainting spells, which occurred when he 
bested Jung in relatively minor argu- 
ments. “Freud,” says Jones. “expressed 
the opinion that all his attacks could be 
traced to the effect on him of his voung 
brother's death when he | Sigmund! was 
a year and seven months old. It would 
therefore seem that Freud was himself a 
mild of the type he described as 
‘those who are wrecked by success.’ in 
this case the success of defeating an op- 
ponent—the earliest example of which 
was his successful death-wish against his 
little brother Julius.” That is going some, 
even for such an “imperishable feat” as 
Freud's self-analysis. 

Where There Is Smoke. Throughout 
World War I Freud hoped for a German 
victory (his three sons were in Austrian 
service). but felt guilty about doing so. 
In bland disregard of censorship laws, he 
corresponded with Dr. Jones in England. 
He complained about the fall in the value 
of money. the scarcity of food and es- 
pecially cigars. Jones thinks that, with 
Freud, smoking was not merely a habit 
but an addiction—he smoked 20 cigars a 
day, was literally ill without them. But 
Jones offers no analysis of this extraordi- 
nary dependence. A very common Freudi- 
an interpretation: cigars and 
are “nipple substitutes,” and reliance on 
them is a sign fixation at the oral 
(most infantile) level of development. 

Aside from smoking, Freud's one great 
self-indulgence was travel. He hated 
Vienna that he would not even take a 
trolley to its waltzy woods. He would 
spend part of his summer vacation with 
his growing family—three three 
daughters.* Then he would leave his 
wife behind and push on with a com- 
panion—sometimes a_ brother his 
sister-in-law Minna Bernays—for some 
energetic touring. 

Freud had a passion for mushrooms. 
“On an expedition for the purpose, he 
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would often leave the children and... 
then creep silently up to it and suddenly 
pounce to capture the fungus with his hat 
as if it were a bird or butterfly.” Unfortu- 
nately, Analyst Jones does not reveal the 
unconscious symbolism either of this 
hunting technique or of the underlying 
love of mushrooms, though, of course, 
they grow best in musty, dank recesses 
—like neuroses. 

Mother Rome. As much Freud 
detested Vienna he admired and adored 
Rome. Yet for half his life he worshiped 
it from afar. Instead of going to Rome, 
he dreamed of it. But “some mysterious 


as 


taboo” held him back: in years of ex- 
tensive travels. he got little closer to 
Rome than Trasimeno. 85 miles away. 


That was as close as Hannibal ever got 
an important point to Freud, who idol- 
ized the Carthaginian. 
Dr. Jones scoffs at the many explana- 
tions, nearly all postulating an uncon- 
scious urge to join the Church of Rome, 
which offered for Freud's 
strange behavior. In Jones's view, the an- 
swer lies in Freud's Oedipus feelings. 
Rome was “the Mother of Cities.” At 
first he could not excel his father-image, 
Hannibal. Rome's enemy. So, says Jones, 
it was only after years of self-analysis 
that Freud at last conquered [his] resist- 
ance and triumphantly entered Romé.” 
In other words. he shouldered his father 
aside and possessed his Mother of Cities. 
No one Freud and his brother 
\lexander get off the train in Rome would 
have suspected that anything of this sort 
was happening. Freud behaved much 
like any other tourist. But in no time he 
was up against yet another father-figure 
-Michelangelo’s famed statue of Moses 
in the Church of San Pietro in Vincoli. 
Freud “used to flinch at the angry gaze as 
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YOU SAVE energy in countless 
ways on a Pullman. No highway 
traffic hazards, no weather-born 
delays. Complete relaxation. Ar- 
rival on time, in the heart of 
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safe, fast, comfortable form of 
travel! You travel while you sleep, 
arrive rested and refreshed. Step 
Into 4 waiting “rent-a-car” if you 
wish. Your ticket agent will ar- 
range everything for you! 


if he were one of the disobedient mob 
- +.’ But later, Freud promoted himself 
and identified himself with Moses. Thus 
he was able, writing in 1914 after the 
defections of Adler. Stekel and Jung, to 
put a new psychoanalytic interpretation 
on the 400-year-old statue. It did not, 
he held, show Moses freshly descended 
from the Mount and about to chastise 
the Israelites for dancing about their gold- 
en calf. Rather, Freud read it as showing 
Moses deciding not to hasten after the 
mob lest he lose the Tablets of the Law. 
This he called “the highest mental achieve- 
ment . . . struggling successfully against 
an inward passion for the sake of a 
cause.” Freud was often plagued by doubt 
about the value of his work. but when he 
remembered how tolerant he had been of 
apostates to his own creed, he could feel 
like Moses. 

| Man's Fate. The Jones biography 

shows again that Freud was essentially a 
pessimist about mankind. “I don't rack 
my brains much about the problem of 
good and evil,” he once wrote, “but on 
the whole I have not found much of the 
‘good’ in people . . 

What, in the dark recesses of this per- 
sonality, was the origin of Freud’s genius? 
Dr. Jones wastes no time on anything so 
dubious as sublimated sexual energy, al- 
though he notes in a well-bred British 
way: “The more passionate side of mar- 
ried life subsided with him earlier than 
it does with many men.” Neither does 
the analyst get much help from the peri- 
| ods of Freud’s greatest creativity. These 

are marked by a banal anal factor. His 
productivity the great man once wrote, 
probably had much to do with the “enor- 
mous improvement” in the activity of 
his Konrad, 

Seeking the wellspring of genius, Ana- 
lyst Jones goes underground. The search 
for truth, he believes, was “the deepest 
and strongest driving force” in Freud's 
life. What truth? Essentially the same 
thing as “the child's desire to know 
the meaning of birth and y hat has 
brought it about.” In Freud's early child- 
hood there must have been a man who 
knew the secrets. “Well. there was his half 
brother Philipp [| 20 years his senior] 
whom he suspected of being his mother’s 
mate...” Jones guesses that this half 
brother may have given young Sigmund 
some joking version of the facts of life 
that may have hurt the child. This rela- 
tively trivial explanation of what Jones 
justly calls a noble striving is typical of 
a danger that psychoanalysis often faces 
the danger of keeping its eyes not on the 
heights but on the mushrooms. But Ana- 
lyst Jones is also conscious of the heights 
when he concludes 

“It would be a curious trick of fate if 
this little man [Freud's half brother |— 
he is said to have ended up as a peddler 
—had through his mere existence proved 
to have fortuitously struck the spark that 
lit the future Freud’s determination to 
trust himself alone, to resist the impulse 
to believe in others more than in himself, 
and in that way to make imperishable 

| the name of Freud.” 
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Briton Ejected 

With verve. nerve and skill, British avi- 
ation last week backed its reputation for 
daring. On a little-used airstrip at Chal- 
grove, Oxfordshire, Test Pilot John Stuart 
(“Fifi”) Fifield volunteered to make the 
first live test of Martin-Baker Aircraft 
Co.’s_low-altitude ejection seat (Time, 
March 21). Tossing a pilot out of an air- 
plane at high altitude is comparatively 
simple. There is plenty of time for the 
parachute to open. Doing it at low alti- 
tude, especially at ground level. is much 
more risky. The Martin-Baker system has 
controls that match its performance auto- 
matically to the altitude of the jump, It 


a vertical runway; they drank champagne 
in booths maintained by sales-conscious 
manufacturers. 

Stars of the show were Britain’s newest 
jet engines. De Havilland’s Gyron has 
15,000 Ibs. of static thrust, is claimed to 
be the most powesful in the world. The 
Rolls-Royce Conway, a “by-pass jet” with 
13.000 Ibs. of thrust (Time July 4), was 
shown at Farnborough for the first time. 

The “static” showing of airplane com- 
ponents is not what made Farnborough 
famous. The general public, admitted for 
three days, came in hundreds of thousands 
to see airplanes do breathtaking stunts. 
Three years ago a De Havilland DH-110 
jet fighter disintegrated and plunged into 





Test Pitot Firretp Escaptnc 
From shoot to chute in six seconds. 


had been tested many times with dum- 
mies, but no live man had entrusted his 
life to its mechanical judgment. 

Fifield got into the rear seat of a Me- 
teor jet plane. With another test pilot at 
the controls, the plane screamed down the 
strip and reached 157 m.p.h. Just before 
the wheels left the ground, Fifield pulled 
the release handle. The ejection seat shot 
into the air. Fifty feet up, he separated 
from the seat and kept rising. When he 
reached 80 ft., two small parachutes pulled 
a big parachute out of its pack. It opened 
just in time, landing Fifield gently. The 
whole sequence, from ejection to landing, 
took six seconds, 


Britons Aloft 


Some 30 miles away, at Farnborough, 
Britain held its annual air show, inviting 
some 6,000 foreign visitors. military and 
civilian, to admire and buy the flying 
products of British airplane makers, The 
visitors gyrated in machines that simulate 
the violent motions of a jet fighter in 
flight; they were shot in an ejector seat up 
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FROM BritisH METEOR ON TAKE-OFF 


a crowd, killing 28. but the crowds last 
week did not seem nervous when almost 
untested new airplanes flashed a few feet 
over their heads. Many of the airplanes 
Were supersonic, but much to the crowd's 
disappointment, they all kept below the 
speed of sound. Britain’s air officialdom 
has probably decided that the shock waves 
stirred up by the latest airplanes are too 
dangerous even for Britain’s gluttons-for- 
punishment public. 

Test Pilot Roland Falk had been kidded 
by the press when he claimed he could roll 
his Vulcan, a delta-wing bomber the size 
of a big airliner. Last week. although 
scheduled only to make a low pass over 
the field, he rolled the great bomber like a 
jet fighter. Said a U.S. Air Force colonel 
“I've never seen such a thing in my life. 
Said Falk: “I dared not ask them to let 
me do it. They might have said no.’ 

Even this stunt was topped by Polish- 
born Test Pilot Jan Zurakowski in a 
CF-100, a Canadian-built interceptor. The 
CF-100 is also too big for much stunting 
but Zurakowski flew it backwards. He shot 
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| up in a vertical climb until the airplan 


lost speed and slid down tail first. Then h 
flicked it over into a normal dive. An 
pilot would be hard put to think of a mor 
dangerous stunt that can be done with a 
airplane. 


Automatic Dead Reckoning 

The dead reckoning that oldtime sailor 
used in bad weather when they could no 
shoot the sun has a modern counterpar 
in Ryan Aeronautical Co.'s recently an 
nounced long-range air navigation system 
The sailors estimated their speed, leew: 
and the effect of ocean currents to give 
them their rough position. The Ryar 
Automatic Navigator does much the same 
thing by making a fix on some object 
whose position is known (e.g., the Penta- 
gon). While still within radar range, the 
instruments tell the ground speed, etc., by 
radar observations. With increasing dis- 
tance, the instruments operate on their 
own, by sensing delicately each force that 
tends to divert the airplane from its prop- 
er course. A crosswind, for instance, is felt 
as a push from one side, and its effect is 
evaluated. All the deviations are “inte- 
grated” (put together and added up) by 
electronic computing devices. So the pilot, 
says Ryan, always knows where he is. 

Another new gadget that does dead 
reckoning for aircraft is made by Ford 
Instrument Co. Simpler than the Ryan 
job, it estimates the effect of the wind in 
advance. Then it records the air speed and 
the course the airplane follows. It puts 
the whole thing together and figures out 
the airplane’s position on a map. Average 
accuracy on a t1,o00-mile flight: within 
about six miles. 





Prehistoric Shrine 

Modern archeological methods—includ- 
ing electrical soil probes and carbon-14 
dating—are stripping bit by bit the an- 
cient mystery from Stonehenge, the great 
megalithic monument on Britain’s Salis- 
bury Plain. Stonehenge’s origin had been 
forgotten even in Roman times. Now the 
diggers know the age of different parts of 
it, where the great stones came from, 
and what sort of people dragged them to 
Salisbury Plain. At the Bristol meeting 
of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Prehistorian R.J.C. 
Atkinson of the University of Edinburgh 
told the latest Stonehenge theories, 

Savage Shrine. Stonehenge was a center 
of a savage religion, and like the many 
cathedrals of medieval Europe. it took 
centuries to build. The first shrine, says 
Atkinson, was built about 1800 B.C. It 
was chiefly a circle of 56 “ritual pits,” 
some of them containing cremated human 
remains, perhaps of ritual victims. A 
single stone stood upright at the circle’s 
entrance, and near it was a wooden 
structure whose traces still remain. 

At this period, Stonehenge was one of 
the largest of many savage sanctuaries in 
prehistoric Britain. Chief sign of its spe- 
cial eminence is the unusual number of 
neolithic tombs (Long Barrows) concen- 
trated around it. But about 1650 B.C., a 
new tribe of barbarians came to Salis- 
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A man feels good 


--- when he’s insured in the New England Life 


Perhaps you've already decided that you need life 


insurance. The company that you choose is another 


important decision. 

Before you take that second step, look into the New 
England Life contract. In its broad guarantees and 
general flexibility it is unexcelled by any other policy. 

Example: Most family situations change as the 


years go by. Every life insurance policy should be ad- 


justable to meet such changes. The liberal terms of 


our change of plan provision can mean substantial 


A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU 


COPA, 1088, HM. E. MLL. Be COs 
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money savings for New England Life policyholders. 

Extremely generous choices of benefits are another 
feature. And there are many other advantages in the 
New England Life contract — privileges you just can’t 
afford to ignore. Especially when you get all of them 
at a favorable price which reflects the strong financial 
position and economical operation ol this company. 

A man should feel good, These extra benelits add up 
to a better life for you. Any New England Life agent 


will gladly tell you more. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Muditl LAE E wes 
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GREATEST VALUE 
in sight and sound 


NSTELLATION 21” TV fyl] 

Console at table model Price. Has top 

controls,8 speaker, powerfy] chassis, 
Chromotone Filter, reflection bar- 

| rier. In Cordovan (VHF), $199.50. 





STONEHENGE 
Designed by a traveling salesman? 


M The magnificent bury Plain. They were the Beaker People at Stonehenge. The heavy stone lintels 


aqgnavox (so-called because of their characteristic are not merely placed on top of the 
pottery), and although they may have uprights. They are laboriously fitted. The 
television + radio-phonographs brought their own religion. they improved lintels are curved to fit the circles in 
PRICES 5 CHANGE the Stonehenge shrine instead of destroy- which they lie, and their sides are in- 
ing it. Their contribution Was 82 “blue- clined to counteract the foreshortening 
stones,” arranged in a double circle with effect of perspective, 
CAE E ie LA A | stones flanking an axis that points toward Such architectural subtleties are not 
\ A x the midsummer sunrise. This was a step normal for herdsmen. Atkinson’s theory is 
forward in religious technology; it showed that the trading of the chieftains brought 
that the Beaker People had tied their them in contact with the Minoans, the 
ritual to the movements of the sun, highly cultured seafarers of ancient Crete, 
This kind of stone (a rhyolite) is found The Wessex aristocrats acquired artistic 
mainly in one place in Britain: the eastend ideas from the Mediterranean world, and 
of the Prescelly Mountains in the south of these ideas were dimly reflected in Stone- 
Wales. The stone may have been sacred henge III. A dagger like those of the 
because it makes fine axes and the Beaker Minoan culture was recently found carved 
People had a cult that centered around on one of its stones. 
the ax. At any rate, says Atkinson, they Perhaps, speculates Atkinson, some Mi- 
must have dragged and floated those 82 noan came in person. To the barbarians 
Stones, weighing up to seven tons. all the of Salisbury Plain he must have seemed 





Way from Wales (about 200 miles). like a demi-god, full of wisdom and 

she shall have Wessex Aristocrats. Stonehenge II _ technical skill. If this traveler from civili- 
lasted for some 150 years. Then a third zation was the actual architect of Stone- 

good coffee people moved in to take over the ancient henge III Atkinson thinks that his glo- 


shrine. They decided that the bluestones __ rious name may have come down through 
were not big enough, so they quarried history as the magician Merlin of King 
enormous blocks of sandstone in the Arthur’s court to whom ancient British 


There’s nothing like a good cup of ; ; : 
a 2 , : r= 2s stone- sgend as “s the Stonehenge 
coffee—and there's nothing to stop Marlborough Downs. 25 miles from Stone legend ascribes the building of § tonehenge. 


you from enjoying one—in Paris Rios henge. Some of them weigh 40 tons, and Sat lit S h d | 
Pompeii. Just pack along a supply of they were dragged by sledge. Atkinson ate Ite schedule 
New Instant Chase & Sanborn —the esumates that this job took more than The U.S. can launch not one but six to 
Full-Bodied Instant. You'll find this 1,000 men working for ten years. ten satellite “vehicles” jn 1957-58, Dr. 
instant the answer to truly satisfying The builders of Stonehenge III were Homer E. Newell of the U.S. Naval Re- 
breakfast coffee, anywhere in the still barbarians whose chief occupation search Laboratory told a Brussels geo- 
world. (At home, too!) was herding sheep. But some of their graphical conference last week. The satel- 
chieftains, whose rather impressive tombs lites will Probably weigh less than 100 
cluster around Stonehenge, had grown Ibs., but even if they weigh only to Ibs.. 
rich by buying the products of Irish _ they will be trackable from the earth. Any 
bronzesmiths and trading them to custom- interested party can track them or pick up 
ers all over Bronze Age Europe. their radio signals, “The satellites will ap- 
The foreign commerce of the “Wessex pear in their orbits,” said Dr. Newell. “as 
aristocrats” js Probably the reason for a gift package from the U.S. Department 
the sophistication of the shrine they built of Defense.” 


wherever she goes! 








P.S. Boiling water is best, but 
in a pinch you can make New 
Instant Chase & Sanborn with 
hot tap water. 








Chase « Sanborn 
THE FULL-BODIED INSTANT 
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Perhaps you may think you can’t own a 
bathroom like this. You may feel that 
tiled walls so practical and glamorous 
must also be expensive. But that’s alu- 
minum’s special talent furnishing luxury 
at a price you can afford. 


In your home, on the farm, in industry, 
everywhere aluminum’s unique advan- 
tages are at your call. And, as the de- 
mand grows, electricity will hold the key 
to future supply. It takes an almost in- 
credible amount of electricity 
supply your home for 7 years 


enough to 
to extract 
just one ton of aluminum from its ore. 


CHUTE A LA SAVANE 


ISLE MALIGNE 


SE Ee re INTE fo WE wnat ttre eg Im 


a 


So it is only when vast quantities of elec- 
tricity can be spared from other needs— 
like powering TV sets or busy factories— 
that aluminum can be made low in cost 
and plentiful. 


Fortunately, in the great undeveloped 
rivers and waterways of near-by Canada’s 
northland, there lies ready and waiting 
some of the world’s most dependable 
sources of economical hydroelectric 
power... power that can be devoted ex- 





Aluminum wall tiles, now in handsome colors, inspire this new indoor-outdoor bath 


good things of life 


clusively to the production of aluminum. 

Today, Canada’s vast aluminum pro- 
ducing facilities are being rapidly ex 
panded... 
factories with the primary aluminum in 


to help provide American 


got they need .. . to help bring you more 
and more of the good things of life 
Aluminium Limited, Montreal: one of 
North America’s great aluminum produc- 
ing enterprises. (In New York: Aluminium 


Limited, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue.) 


Aluminum from Canada 


Stairway of Waters! In Quebec, 5 giant dams produce electricity for the world’s largest aluminum smelter at Arvida 


CHUTE DU DIABLE 























Why does this 
chrysanthemum 
promise you 

more typing 
production? 


This chrysanthemum Weighs about two 
ounces, 


It takes less weight than this for your 
secretary to press down a single key of 
the new Royal Electric. When she gets 
to the end of the line, it takes only three 
ounces to press the Carriage return key. 


It is 26 times easier to do these oper- 
ations than on a non-electric typewriter 

which means more production from her, 

Talk to your Royal Representative. 
With knowledge of secretaries’ salaries, 
days worked per year, hours typed per 
day and increased production, he'll figure 
out with you the say Ings you may expect 
by installing new Royal Electrics. 


RQYAD electric 


standard « portable « royivpe" business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Dirision of Royal McBee Corporation 


rRE PRESS 


Yankee in Dixie 


-When Thomas Lambard Robinson got 
out of the Navy ten years ago. he had a 
secondhand Dodge, $20,000 in savings 
and a burning ambition to own a daily 
newspaper. On a tour of the U.S. looking 
for a likely buy, he decided on the Char- 
lotte (N.C.) News, which then had a 
circulation of 53,837 and was the largest 
afternoon daily in the Carolinas. The 
price was high, upwards of $1,000,000. 
But Tom Robinson was sure that, on his 
record, he could get the backing. 

After graduating from Harvard (’30), 
he worked as a reporter and adman for 
the New York Times and Syracuse Post- 
Standard, did public relations (for «the 
Panama Canal), ran the Casa Grande 








Robert W. Kelley—Lire 
CHARLOTTE’s ROBINSON 


The Knights lengthen his days. 


(Ariz.) weekly Dispatch for two years 
before joining the Navy, then sold it at 
war’s end. With his own $20,000, a bor- 
rowed $55,000, and an option to buy the 
News in his pocket, Tom Robinson per- 
suaded such well-heeled Carolinians as 
former Army Secretary Gordon Gray and 
Robert M. and James G. Hanes, operators 
of one of the state’s biggest textile mills, 
to put up about $450,000 to form the 
Clarlotte News Publishing Co. With this 
backing, the new company borrowtd an- 
other $1,000,000 from Carolina banking 
and insurance interests, took over the 
paper in January 1947. 

Pep & Palmolive. The News had a 
long way to go to* challenge its pros- 
perous but stodgy rival, the Observer 
(circ. 137,693). Robinson and his editors 
pepped up the paper's reporting and writ- 
ing. cleaned up its typography, expanded 
the sports section, ran more pictures. On 
the editorial page, Robinson jumped into 
fights with both feet, soon made a reputa- 
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a remarkably versatile 35mm 
eye-level single lens reflex 





Great shots are possible only 
when you see your object viv- 
idly and fast. With the Conta- 
flex range finder you focus and 
compose through the brilliant 


Zeiss f/2.8 lens. You see a 
bright, upright image, laterally 
correct and nearly natural size. 
Accuracy is assured by combi- 
nation split-image and ground 
glass focusing. Operation is un- 
believably simple. Compare 
Contaflex with all others for 
value, speed, results. See this 
great camera at your dealers— 
try it—there’s nothing it can’t 
do. $169 up. 
Send for Booklet CTS, 





CARL ZEISS, INC. 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Zeiss Ikon Cameras ‘Get What You See”. 


They are precision made in West Germany ; 


rete Pew 
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La Grande Liqueur Francaise 


Let this seal.be your guide to quality 
Seat 4 


Crea 


JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK. 86 PROOF. 
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Almost every person has a 


hobby he loves, be it golf, fishing, 
sailing, woodcarving, hunting or 
what have you—You enjoy it now 
and you will in the future, but it does 
dig into the pocketbook. 


When you retire you un- 
doubtedly hope and plan to be able 
to indulge more time in your hobby, 
That will not be possible without 
planning your future. 


Pan-American has several 
plans “Tailor Made” tO guarantee 
you the income you feel necessary to 
allow you the good life, as an inde- 
pendent person, able to enjoy your 
hobby and other interests to the 
fullest. You must Plan for your re- 
tirement years, 


You will be glad your Pan- 
American representative called— 
welcome him. 

Offering All Forms of Life Insurance, 
Group and Pension Plans 















Nearly half 
@ century 
of service 
as one of 
the top 
6% of 
american 
mutual 
life 
insurance 
companies 





Pan-american 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 


“Guardian of Your Tomorrow’ 
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| tion throughout the South as a strong 
voice. Despite local drys, the News fought 
for legalized liquor and thus helped run 
400 bootleggers out of business: the News 
ripped the hide off Race-Baiter Bryant 
Bowles when he spoke in Charlotte. In 
four years, the News won three first prizes 
for editorials from the North Carolina 
Press Association. 

Publisher Robinson rattled around 
Charlotte in his battered old Dodge to 
speak to citizens’ groups, hustled for ads. 
Once. on a visit to Manhattan, he phoned 

| Colgate-Palmolive Co. Chairman E. H. 
Little on the pretext that he wanted to 
| pay his respects “to the most prominent 
| North Carolinian in New York.” Little 
Was so pleased that he sent his car around 
for Robinson, who ended up with an ad 
contract from the soap company. In 84 
years, the News’s circulation has risen 
39% to 69,858, advertising revenues 
doubled, and gross yearly earnings (be- 
fore taxes) Increased from $900,000 to 
$2,200,000, enabling the paper to pay off 
its $1,000,000 debt. 

Trouble Ahead? Then trouble loomed 
for Robinson. Nine months ago, Chicago 
Daily News Publisher John S. Knight 
moved into Charlotte bought the QOb- 
server and made it the fifth paper in his 
chain. Robinson was well aware that Jack 
Knight is tough competition, and news- 
men wondered whether Robinson would 
fight him or try to make a deal to let him 
take over the News. make Charlotte a 
one-paper town, 

Last week Tom Robinson gave his an- 
swer. He borrowed $1 ,000,000 and bought 
out all of his stockholders. For them it 
Was a good deal: they got back more than 
double (before taxes) what they had in- 
vested. With complete ownership of the 


paper, Robinson squared off to do battle | 


with the Knight chain. Tom Robinson 

| professes to be unworried. Says he: “It’s 
very healthy for any city to have strong- 
ly competitive papers. The Knights just 
make my days longer,” 


Lid on the Sewer 


Four recent libel suits did not faze Con- 
fidential magazine (Time. July tr), and 
caused no change in its up-from-the-sewer 
journalistic formula of sex and sin. But 
in Washington Jast month, Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield threw a scare 
into the magazine that rattled every skele- 
ton in its closet: he barred Confidential 
| from the mails after a “number of com- 
plaints.” Post Office officials objected to, 
among other things, a racy description of 
a stripteaser's gyrations and a “question- 
able” cheesecake photograph of Holly- 
wood Starlet Terry Moore. Hereafter, 
each issue of Confidential must be cleared 
by the Post Office before it will be ac- 
cepted for mailing. Publisher Robert Har- 
rison promptly appealed to the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Washington. Without mail- 
ing privileges. he said, he would be forced 
to “discontinue publication.” Though 
only about 30,000 readers of Confidential 
are mail subscribers, millions of copies 
newsstands are distributed 
| through post offices, 
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Who should do the dishes’ 





Time to get a new 
Frigidaire Automatic 
Dishwasher 


Just scrape, load and push the button! 
22 whirling sprays HOTTER than hands 
can stand, thoroughly wash every plate, 
glass, pan —CLEANER than hands can 
clean. Exclusive Turbo-Spray tube, be- 
tween upper and lower racks, really gets 
all dishes clean — automatically, 


4 basic models in green, 
yellow or white. See 
them at your Frigid. 
aire Dealer's. Or write 
Frigidaire, Dayton 1,0. 





“BROADWAY'S BIGGEST MUSICAL"-tite Mog 


WALTER 


SLEZAK 


EZIO 
PINZA 





One advantage in making a hotel 
seem as friendly as 
home is that guests gee 
stay longer and 
come back 
oftener. 
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CHALFONTE~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, NJ. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Uppincott Co, for 65 yeors 
Write for iltustrated folder 





HERE’S LOOKING 
AT You! 


Your best customers see your 
Procucts best on these Pages. 
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The sign that will seldom go on in flight! 


The four fierce horsemen that shake the skies— 
Thunder, Rain, Lightning and Hail—have met 
their match in Bendix* Airborne Radar. Planes 
equipped with this wonderful new device can now 
safely avoid the turbulence and damage storms 
often cause. Even at night, Bendix radar sees 
storms up to 150-miles range and projects a clear, 
detailed picture of their location, size and intensity 
on a scope in the cockpit so pilots can decide what 
to do—skirt the area or fly through it if the radar 
indicates a clear passagew ay. 


If you are in a position to direct or influence the 
purchase of this equipment for airline or executive 


*REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 





type planes, here are pertinent facts you should 
have: 1. Bendix radar has been flown millions of 
safe miles. 2. Bendix Radio Division is one of the 
true pioneers in precision electronics. 3. Our 
production ability and service facilities are second 
vital reasons 
prime 


to none... 
why we 
consideration as a source 
for aviation and other 
industrial electronics 
equipment. Contact the 
General Manager. 


merit 


jot sees # on 
s that, by changing 
the right, he will find 








Bendix Radio Division « Bendix Aviation Corporation e Baltimore 4, Maryland 
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Reformation Church 


In Honolulu last week, 1.300 bishops, 
priests and laymen of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church met under Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill for their 58th trien- 
nial general convention—the first held 
outside the U.S. continent. The site was 
the result of controversy: Houston, orig- 
inally chosen. had been rejected for its 
racial segregation. But controversy con- 
tinued to break out at the convention 
itself. 

“Latin peoples are religiously under- 
nourished,” said Bishop Egmont M. 
Krischke of Southwestern Brazil. backed 
up by Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes of the 
Philippine Independent Church and the 
Right Rev. Louis C. Melcher. Bishop of 
Central Brazil. Roman Catholic Latin 
Americans in rural areas. said Bishop 
Krischke, have “their illiteracy and cred- 
ulity exploited in a most sordid way,” and 
in the cities better educated Catholics “are 
giving up what they suppose to be the 
Christian faith, but which is actually only 
a medieval version of it.” 

The Most Rev. John J. Scanlan, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Honolulu’s Roman Catholic 
Diocese, promptly protested. “It certainly 
seems in bad taste that the delegates 
should choose this occasion to offend the 
largest religious group in these islands 
[and] to attack the motives and teach- 
ings of that Church which is the Mother 
of Christian civilization,” 

Another convention issue: the old ques- 
tion of dropping the word “Protestant” 
from the name of the denomination, to 
point up its view that the Episcopal 
church is truly catholic. The proposal was 
voted down 894 to 55. Said Lawyer 
Charles P. Taft, brother of the late Sena- 
tor and lay delegate from Ohio: “The 
word Protestant is very important. Our 
church is a Reformation church in fact.” 





Camera Hawaii 
BrsHops DE Los REVEs & SHERRILL 


Protests for Protestants. 
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THE NEW CHURCHES 


INCLAIR LEWIS, that old village 

atheist, ironically professed to see 
American skyscrapers as cathedrals; 
the commercial towers of Babbitt’s 
home town “aspired above the morning 
mists.” In the booming cities of the 
"50s, it is not only skyscrapers that are 
rising from the ground. The U.S. is 
witnessing the greatest church-building 
boom in its history. 

All faiths, all denominations, all 
areas of the country are caught up in 
the construction rush. In the last dec- 
ade, churches have spent $3 billion on 
new building, as compared to the $1.3 
billion spent in the previous peak dec- 
ade, the “20s. Estimates for the next 
ten years run to approximately $7.2 
billion. Other facts and figures 

Last year U.S. churches spent half 
a billion dollars on new construction, 
With the Southern Baptists alone ac. 
counting for $130 million and the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches spend- 
ing more than $20 million, 

@ So far this year, the upward trend 
has continued. The Departments of 
Commerce and Labor announced last 
week that a new monthly record of 
$69 million in church building was set 
in August—$3,000,000 more than the 
previous record month, July. 

@ Fund-raising for future building is 
going full force. Last year the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. (Northern) raised 
$12 million, the Congregationalists 
$4,500,000. In May, the American 
Baptist Convention (Northern) had 
$6,500.000 of its $8 million building- 
fund goal. The Episcopalians recently 
raised some $4,000,000. 

@ The construction industry also re- 
flects the trend. In the first three 
months of 1955. 7% of all non- 
residential building contracts, totaling 











$128 million, went to religious build- 
ing, a 60% increase over the previous 
first-quarter record, in 1951. 

One out of every four of the new 
churches is modern (see color pages). 
Until recently, U.S, congregations and 
architects favored elaborate copies of 
older styles, particularly Gothic. But 
many 2oth century churchgoers found 
American Gothic phony, dark and de- 
pressing. Since World War II. designers 
have kicked over church traditions so 
completely that one architect has de- 
scribed the state of religious architec- 
ture as “anarchy,” with good and bad 
sprouting together in the search for 
newness and originality. But the best 
designers build on the basic require- 
ment of all religious buildings: that 
they produce in worshipers a sense of 
closeness to one another and aspiration 
to God. The parabola has become an 
increasingly popular form. especially in 
Roman Catholic churches, which use 
it to symbolize the open arms of Christ 
drawing His people to Him, as in St. 
Louis’ Church of the Resurrection of 
our Lord and the Catholic Chapel of 
Brandeis University’s Interfaith Center, 

The use of clear glass has become 
more widespread in the new churches, 
partly for reasons of economy, and 
Where stained glass jis used, it is of 
lighter and simpler design. Gables tend 
to be high, with long. sloping roofs, as 
in St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church in 
Columbus. This “tent” construction 
lends itself well to expansion by mak- 
ing it relatively simple to increase the 
length of the nave, 

But there still are heated controver- 
sies in many parishes about modern 
church design. and many Americans 
still feel uncomfortable praying amid 
all the cold steel, stone and glass. Most 

(continued after color pages) 
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UNADORNED REDWOOD ARCHES 
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TEPEE SHAPE of Hopewell 
Baptist Church, built by oil 
workers near Edmond, Okla.. is 


pported by trusses of pipe 





1 |i TENT FORM of St. Stephen's Episcopal Church in Colun 
bus, Ohio, adapted from northern European village churches 


5 set ol by severe t. steel cross and plain glass facade 





1) and brick walls, svymboliz 





h of the Resurrection of our Lord tretched arms gathering 











Louis, includes separate yaptisters toward altar at focus of dome 


BRONZE SCULPTURE S-it. Pillar of 
I ight), enhances modern exterior of 
Congregation Beth El] in Springfield. Mass 

















SYMBOLIC LADDER, representing 
reach to heaven, tops gleaming white 
Faith Lutheran Church in Tucson 
\riz., has given it the irreverent tit] 
Johnny Rabbit Ears on the Desert.” 


WOODEN BUTTRESSES support 
St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church in 
Pacific Palisades, Calif., remodeled 
for $1 





5,000 from a smaller frame 


building with inexpensive materials 





COMMUNION TABLES. beneath clerestors windows’ 
i s. Surround altar in center of octagon 
Lutheran Church in Midland, Mich 


BAPTISTERY CHAPEL of Houston's Episcopal Church 
of St. John the Divine filters light thre 1 ss to achieve 


cool, watery feeling. svmbolic of the \ 


MARBLE ALTAR of 
Church tn Los ngeles 





important, unlike Sinclair Lewis’ “aspir- 
ing” skyscrapers, these churches do not 
always reach toward the sky. For the 
most part, they hug the earth and nestle 
in the landscape. In that sense, like all 
religious architecture, they may express 
the faith of their age. Says M.I.T. Archi- 
tect Pietro Belluschi: “Modern man may 
not wish his temple to reach to Heaven, 
which was the sky to the man of the 
Middle Ages; he may wish, rather, that it 
be human in scale, appropriate to the in- 
ward search and responsive to ... the 
needs of a complex age.” 


God Between Innings 

As the summer heat melted his congre- 
gation, the Rev. Richard L. Key of Yuma. 
Ariz. took a bold step. To publicize 
his nondenominational First Christian 
Church, he signed a contract with radio 
station KOLD to sponsor local night base- 
ball games. Sports-loving Pastor Key, 37, 
a pitcher in Yuma’s adult softball league 
and a sometime newscaster, did not bear 
down too heavily on salvation between 
the innings. His talks—mostly about per- 
severance, hope, kindness—had plenty of 
light moments. When the microphone 
caught a ballplayer cursing, Pastor Key 
pointed up an alternative to swearing with 
the story of the Quaker lady motorist who 
squelched a blaspheming truck driver with 
“When thee gets back to thy kennel, I 
hope thy mother bites thee.” 

Pastor Key’s commercials paid off. 
Looking back over the season this week, 
Key found attendance at First Christian 
up 75% over last summer. 





Space Theology 

The first interplanetary padre. confront- 
ed by an antennaed Martian or fly-eyed 
Venusian, will hardly know what to say 
about the Gospel. First he will have to 
find out how the space creature stands 
with God: Is he in an unfallen state like 
Adam and Eve before the apple? Is he 
fallen but redeemed and, if so, how? Is he 
under the Lordship of Christ, and should 
he be baptized? 

Theological speculations along these 
lines, hotted up by space talk and Europe's 
recent rash of flying sauciness, are be- 
musing continental Christian thinkers. 
Professor Eduard Stakemeier, Roman 
Catholic theologian at the Philosophical- 
Theological Academy at Paderborn, Ger- 
many, feels that planetary missionizing 
would be unwise. 

“Christian teaching is indeed compatible 
with the assumption that there are extra- 
earthly rational creatures similar to hu- 
man beings,” he writes in the Diisseldorf 
daily, Rheinische Post. “The supreme 
world aim is the glorification of God 
through rational beings . .. Should we 
assume there to be nothing but deserts in 
all these [other] worlds? 

“The inhabitants of other worlds could 
be like us, but they could also be much 
superior to us in sense and will. And per- 
haps they also surpass us in gratitude to 
the Creator and in goodness and love to 
all that demands love and kindness. | But} 
in principle we must say that the Chris- 
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Bill Mesenger 
Pastor Key & YUMA PLAYER 
Through the heat with KOLD. 


tian order of redemption was realized by 
God for this world . . . Only we, who are 
descended from Adam, are born in orig- 
inal sin, and God became man to redeem 
us ... His church and His sacraments 
are [not] valid for. . . other planets.” 

A Missionary Task? Dr. Michael 
Schmaus, professor of Catholic dogma at 
the University of Munich, agrees that 
there is nothing in Christian teaching to 
deny the existence of unearthly rational 
beings. Christ, he writes, is certainly their 
head, for according to St. Paul, He is the 
head of the universe. But “the question 
remains open whether He also has the 





Associated Press 
THEOLOGIAN GEMELLI 
Through Adam to the planets. 





significance of Redeemer for them. That 
in turn depends on whether these rational 
creatures have sinned and whether, like 
mankind, they need redeeming . . 

“If they, too, are to be redeemed 
through Christ. this does not mean that 
the heavenly Logos must appear amongst 
them as it did in the history of mankind. 
It could be that the redemption through 
Christ could be preached to them by 
some messenger of the faith without 
[Christ] making any visible appearance 
to them. But it is also possible that God 
did not give these creatures any super- 
natural goal and that He determined for 
them natural perfection. . .” 

Slightly Premature. Italian theologians 
have not yet entered into space theology 
with the same gusto as the Germans. 
Jesuit Father Antonio Messineo, contrib- 
uting editor of the fortnightly Civilta Cat- 
tolica, favors a wait-and-see attitude. “The 
question of an eventual missionary activ- 
ity among the inhabitants of other plan- 
ets,” he said, “hinges on two fundamental 
questions: 1) is there spiritual and physi- 
cal human life on planets, and 2) are the 
inhabitants still in the state of original 
grace, or have they fallen into sin?” 

But Father Agostino Gemelli, rector of 
Milan’s Catholic University of the Sacred 
Heart flatly denies the possibility of extra- 
terrestrial life: the Scripture makes no 
mention of it. Says he: “If God had 
created other men on other planets, thesé 
men be derived from Adam, 
and one would not be able to understand 
the logic of the divine plan of man’s salva- 
tion. . . To admit that the divine plan of 
salvation is illogical is the same as not 
recognizing the infinite wisdom of God. It 
is fantastic to suppose that God would 
place such men on other planets. Remem- 
ber that the world was created by God for 
God's glory. What glory would God derive 
from men deprived of supernatural gifts?” 

In the face of the planetary emergency 
the Vatican maintained its calm. The 
whole question, said a spokesman, seemed 
as of this week “slightly premature.” 


Words & Works 


@ In Uniontown, Pa., more than 100,000 
Roman Catholics at the 21st annual pil- 
grimage of the Pittsburgh Greek Rite Dio- 
cese to the Shrine of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help heard Auxiliary Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen of New York sing the first pontifi- 
cal Mass (Byzantine rite) ever offered in 
English. The congregation joined in 
prayer for the conversion of Russia. Bish- 
op Sheen prayed that the Communist 
hammer-and-sickle symbol “may be 
transfigured so that the sickle will look 
like the moon under Our Lady’s feet 
and the hammer like the cross from which 
Christ will forgive His persecutors.” 

@ A Peking Communist magazine, China 
Youth, admitted to its readers that reli- 
gious believers offer a special problem to 
brainwashers. “People can break any idol, 
but this won’t wash the divinity off the 
brain of religious followers,” said the 
magazine. “This must be done through 
persuasion and education ... constant 
atheistic propaganda.” 


would not 
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September Habit 


Far from the green grass of Yankee 
Stadium, a tourist in Rome succumbed to 
an old Yankee habit: psychoanalyzing the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Said Joseph Paul Di- 
Maggio about a possible Dodger-Yankee 
World Series: “It has gotten so bad with 
them in Brooklyn that they can’t even say 
the word ‘Yankees.’ It’s always ‘those 
blankety-blank lucky Yankees’—to put it 
politely. I guess the only thing that can 
cure them is a brainwashing.” 

To National Leaguers, the Dodgers 
seemed almost too sound, physically and 
mentally. In the week’s big game, they 
clipped the second-place Milwaukee 
Braves, 10-2, and picked up their eighth 
pennant since 1go1. It had taken them 
just 138 games. Only once before had 
any team in the league won with less: in 
1904 the Giants took 137 games. 

In 1955 the Dodgers ran away from 
the league. Never headed, they took 22 
out of their first 24, for a 94-game lead. 
By June 11 they had gained another 
game; after that, their lead never dropped 
below ten. Even during a midseason slump 
(they lost twelve out of 18 in August), 
the margin grew because the rest of the 
pack, snarling and snapping at themselves, 
knocked each other off to push the Dodger 
lead to an enormous 16}. 

This year the Dodgers did everything 
right. Their big battery, Newcombe and 
Campanella, accounted for 20 games and 
39 home runs between them. Somehow 
the right man was always on the bench 
when needed. Pitchers Roger Craig and 
Don Bessent came up from the minors to 
take over when the rest of the staff fal- 
tered. Even Bullpen Catcher Rube Walk- 
er was able to take over for Campanella 
when Roy was out with a bad knee. 





MANAGER Lopez 
After the bobbles, a ball game. 


For all their pennants, the Dodgers 
have never beaten the Yankees (or anyone 
else) in a World Series. So the Dodgers’ 
duty is clear. Said Dodger President Wal- 
ter O'Malley: “I want to beat the Yankees. 
We have to beat the Yankees some time 
or other, and this ought to be the time.” 


Comedy of Errors 

For the last time this season, the New 
York Yankees squared off against the 
Chicago White Sox. The tension of the 
tightest pennant race in years turned the 
game into a heart-stopping, memorable 
parody of big-league ball. The World 
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YANKEE RHUBARB AT BALTIMORE 
What Casey wants, Casey gets—sometimes. 
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Series itself could scarcely generate more 
excitement. 

In a few minutes in the second inning, 
the Yankees looked like a pennant-winning 
ball club; Manager Casey Stengel was the 
hunch-playing “perfesser” of old. The 
score was tied (1-1), there was one out, 
and the bases were full of Yanks. Pitcher 
Rip Coleman, who was holding his own on 
the mound, was due at the plate. But 
Casey yanked him in favor of Pinch- 
Hitter Bob Cerv, who stepped up and hit 
a single. Two runs scored. Then Outfielder 
Elston Howard bounced a home run off 
the right-field foul pole, and it was 6-1, 

This was the big inning Casey was 
shooting for. It hardly seemed to matter 
that it could have been bigger. Gil Mc- 
Dougald could be forgiven for failing to 
tag third and score on Mantle’s long fly to 
right. Casey could even overlook Billy 
Martin’s first-inning bobble that had given 
the Sox their run. (No sooner had Billy 
received the Babe Ruth Award for his 
outstanding performance in the 1953 Se- 
ries, when he let a routine grounder scoot 
through his legs.) The Indians might win 
in Boston, but the Yanks would still be 
right on their backs. 

Incredible Errors. The Sox saw things 
differently. This was a game they had to 
win, if they wanted to stay in the race. 
Slowly they pecked away at the lead. They 
scored one run in the third, another in the 
fifth, two in the seventh. Casey began to 
worry about those lost chances. He jug- 
gled his line-up like a man possessed. Now 
Martin was out with a torn fingernail; 
Berra was gone with an upset stomach, 
and Charley Silvera was back of the plate. 
Starting the ninth, the Yanks were only 
two thin runs in front. 

Then there were two Chicago outs. 
Lumbering Les Moss stepped up and pat- 
ted an easy grounder to Carey at third. 
That should have been the ball game. But 
Carey accomplished the incredible: he 
muffed the chance. Moss was safe. Before 
sanity came back to the stadium. three 
runs were home, and Chicago was in front 
at last. 

Pinch-Hitter Eddie Robinson came in 
for Silvera and flied out. Mickey Mantle, 
hitless all day, slammed a screamer off 
Dropo’s foot and raced all the way to 
second. It seemed a wasted effort. Joe Col- 
lins flied out, and Hank Bauer walloped a 
long fly to left. Minnie Minoso had a bead 
on the ball, got both hands on it—and 
suddenly it was bouncing behind him for 
another unbelievable error. Mantle was 
home, and the Yankees were still alive. 

Bush-League Catcher. Coming into the 
tenth, Casey had his work cut out for 
him. Now Silvera was gone; so was the 
only other Yankee catcher, Elston How- 
ard. Who could put on the mask and pads 
to help hold off the Sox? Once more, 
Casey's brain clicked and whirred. He re- 
membered Hank Bauer in Quincy, IIl., in 
the Three-I League, ten years ago. Hank 
had handled the tools of ignorance briefly 
in those days as a busher. Besides, the 
ex-marine was an old pro, the kind of guy 
who would stop a hard one with his teeth 
if he had to. Bauer « was. Joe Collins 
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G-E LAMPS GIVE YOU MORE FOR ALL YOUR LIGHTING DOLLARS 





How General Electric built a *7.00 bonus into 
the $3.50 slimline lamp 


MORE LIGHT. The picture above was taken by the glow of the gone down. Less than a year ago, a price reduction brought 
chemical piled on the tray. It’s the phosphor used inside the case-quantity buyers a net saving of 17¢ per lamp 

General Electric slimline fluorescent lamp to produce light. It’s 
19% brighter than it was five years ago. Holds its brightness 
better, too. Result: over the original 6000-hour life period, to- 
day’s G-E slimline lamp gives 31% more light than the 1950 
slimline. 


To add it all up, counting lamps, labor and electricty; the 
amount of light G-E slimline gives today would have cost $7.00 
more only five years ago! 

For more facts on how General Electric gives you more for ail 
your lighting dollars, write for a free 16-page Progress Report 
LONGER LIFE. Silhouetted against the glow is a tiny coil of to Lamp Users: Large Lamp Department, General Electric 
wire. It’s the cathode that carries electricity to operate the lamp Dept. 482-T-9, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 

It’s coiled three times. It holds more starting chemical and holds 
it longer. This cuts down on early burnouts. And this is the main 


reason why today’s General Electric slimline fluorescent lamp Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


lasts 7,500 hours, compared to the old lamp’s life rating of only 


6,000 hours. 
COSTS LESS. With the value going up like this, the price of b E N E 8 A L E L E [ T R j C 


today’s General Elecwic slimline fluorescent lamp has actually 


’ 
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United 


Pre-Planning Solves 
all your Moving Day 
Problems 


United plans your move for you—in 
advance—piece by piece—step by 
step—saving you tedious work and 
worry. United's trained movers know 
exactly how to handle your things— 
there’s no wasted time, no fumbling, 
no delays. That's Pre-Planned mov- 
ing—and it costs no more than the 
ordinary kind. And only United 
moves you in Sanitized Vans. 


PACKING*CRATING*STORAGE 


More than 450 Agents 
in the U. S. and Canada 


rFree--- MAIL COUPON 











lem planning to move...please send free 
] Pre-Planning Kit, containing carton markers, 
| Change-of-address cards, moving day hints. 

| 

| UNITED VAN LINES, INC. 

| Dept. T, St. Louis 17, Mo. 

| Name = 

| oe 

| _—— EE EEE 


United 


Von Lines Inc. 


Look Under “Movers” in Phone 
Book for Nearest United Agent 
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moved to the outfield; Robinson 
to first. 

Minnie Minoso drew a walk and was 
sacrificed to second. Still switching players 
as fast as he could remember their names, 
Casey had brought Tom Morgan in to 
pitch. Understandably, Bauer dropped a 
wide throw, and Minoso slid into third. 
Even so, the Yanks seemed safe. Catcher 
Moss bounced a routine grounder down to 
Phil Rizzuto. Incredibly. the incredible 
happened again, Robinson dropped Rizzu- 
to’s peg, Minoso came home, and the 
Sox were back in front. This time they 
held on to their lead and walked off the 
field winners, 9-8. 

Still Running. Even the stretch-run 
jitters could not explain the Yankee errors. 
Even the voluble Casey was speechless 
with rage. This was worse than Balti- 
more, where, five days before. the Yanks 
had blown another and wound up blam- 
ing it on the umpires (see cut). It was 
hard to believe New York was still in 
the league. But the Yankees knew better. 
Next day, they gave Cleveland a rough 
afternoon, split a double header, stayed 
14 games back and managed to remind 
Manager Al Lopez’ pace-setting Indians 
that they were still running hard in the 
pennant race. 


Better Than Ever 


After their dismal showing in the Davis 
Cup challenge round, U.S. tennis players 
hardly figured to stand a chance in their 
own national championship. Australia’s 
Lew Hoad, with his big, booming game. 
and Ken Rosewall, with his classic ground 
shots, looked too hot to handle. Ex-Cham- 
Seixas and Trabert should have 
been completely outclassed. 

In the semi-final, against Seixas, Rose- 
wall looked even better than he did play- 
ing for the cup. Vic never had a chance, 
and he seemed to know it. All he could 
do was make a gentlemanly speech about 
losing to a better player. It was Hoad 
who first upset the dope. Facing a reju- 
venated Trabert, he took three games and 
then fell apart. He gave the match away, 
6-4, 6-2, 6-1, 

Sull sizzling, Tony took the center 
court next day and wasted no time. Now 
there was no nonplaying Davis Cup cap- 
tain sitting on the sidelines to talk over 
strategy every other game. Tony was on 
his own, and playing better than ever, On 
the scarred and rain-damp turf, Rosewall 
could never get set for his nicely timed 
ground shots. The hard-hopping serve and 
sharply angled volleys that are Tony's 
pride kept little Ken off balance. Once 
in the first set, and again in the second, 
Tony turned cautious; Rosewall promptly 
picked up the pace and threatened to 
catch him. Then Tony stopped trying to 
outguess his opponent and turned on the 
power. It was more than enough. He won 
going away, 9-7, 6-3, 6-3. Taking back 
the title he lost last year proved easier 
than Tony could have dreamed. 

Once more the absence of Little Mo 
Connolly put the women’s championship 
up for grabs, Everyone seemed to have a 


went 


pions 








Grey Villet—Lire 
CHAMPION TRABERT AT Forest HILLS 
No coach, no caution. 


chance. First. second-seeded Louise 
Brough was upset by tiny Belmar Gunder- 
son; then third-seeded Beverly Baker 
Fleitz was overrun by 17-year-old Junior 
Champion Barbara Breit. In the end, 
though, steady Doris Hart held on to her 
title. In a one-sided final, she whipped 
England’s Pat Ward 6-4, 6-2. 


Scoreboard 

@ Sticking to his habit of breaking world 
records nearly every time he sets foot on 
a track, Hungarian Army Lieut. Sandor 
Iharos, already holder of the two-mile and 
3,000-meter marks, ran away from the 
field in a Hungary-Poland dual meet, 
hung up a new record for 5,000 meters 
(13:50.5). 

After a slim season as a utility out- 
fielder and pinch hitter for the Cleveland 
Indians, Ralph Kiner, 32, whose lifetime 
total of 367 big-league home runs makes 
him sixth-ranking slugger in baseball his- 
tory (behind Ruth, 714; Foxx, 534; Ott, 
st1; Gehrig. 493; Williams, 393), decid- 
ed to retire. ‘““My physical condition keeps 
me from giving a decent performance any 
more,” said Kiner, who celebrated one of 
his last games with the front-running 
Indians by smacking a homer against the 
Boston Red Sox. 

@ At the helm of a Luder 16, a sloop he 
had never sailed before, Seattle's Bill 
Buchan Jr. won three out of eight races 
on the wind-chopped waters of Lake St. 
Clair, Mich., finished second twice, third 
once and fifth twice, to win the North 
American sailing championship and an 
ancient silver soup tureen known as the 
Clifford D. Mallory Trophy. 
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A MOMENT OF PRIDE... 


yours when you pour famous Old Forester 
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FORESTER | . 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY * BOTTLED IN BOND + 100 PROOF + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 































Another Moore first 


Speedisets cut 
typing waste 60% 


The Speediset makes office work easier and 
more efficient. A typist doesn’t stop to stuff carbon between 
paper, jog it into place, then adjust parts 

in a machine. The Speediset, custom-made for each job, 
has the right number of parts. Carbons are 
in place for one-time use. A perforated 

stub holds the set in perfect alignment for 
accurate register. After writing, a twist of 

the wrist separates copies from carbons. 
Speedisets keep parts clean and legible to the 


last copy. Users save 60% of nonproductive labor in 









typing operations. Ask the Moore man fora demonstration. yi a Bp x 
* 
MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
Aa Sot. 


Inc 


Since 1882—the world’s largest manufacturer of business forms and systems es 


—_— 


a Look up the Moore man in the Classified or write us at 


—- 
wor 
\ a Niagara Falts, N. Y., Denton, Tex. or Emeryville, Calif. 


Over 300 offices and factories across U. S. and Canada — 
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The Yellow Rose of Ford 


The call letters of radio station WGMS 
stand for Washington’s Good Music Sta- 
tidh. Two years ago, pursuing its cultural 
aims, WGMS presented a concert by the 
National Gallery Orchestra, featuring The 
Confederacy, a medley of Southern songs 
prepared and conducted by Richard Bales. 
When Columbia Records brought out an 
album of the songs last fall, WGMS 
proudly broadcast the premiére of the 
long-playing disk. 

This summer, in Manhattan, bearded 
Mitch Miller, Columbia’s pop record 
genie, was talked into listening to one 
of The Confederacy’s songs, The Yellow 
Rose of Texas. He agreed that there was 
a possible hit in its bouncy rhythms, 





Curer Cook McCutcHen & FAMILY 
For dessert, Panelopoly. 


decked it out with a French horn or two, 
and soon had it blaring from jukeboxes 
and radios across the nation. 

There were other interested listeners, 
particularly the admen of J. Walter 
Thompson, who were searching for some 
theme music for the °56 Fords. They 
thought Yellow Rose was good; it was 
also in the public domain. They slapped 
in a new set of lyrics (“It’s here, the ’56 
Ford/It’s new, all new for you .. .”) and 
put it to work as a singing commercial. 

The Yellow Rose made a full circle 
when the commercial record reached sta- 
tion WGMS. Since the station has a rule 
against singing commercials, the ad was 
refused. More hurt than angry, the admen 
pointed out that the song had been car- 
ried as good music on the Good Music 
Station—so how could it now be banned? 
Station executives took another look at 
the situation—and at the Ford check— 
and capitulated. This week the singing 
commercial will go on the air. 
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The Enormity of It 

Not since the early days of radio’s Amos 
’*n’? Andy had so many Americans waited so 
breathlessly for an evening broadcast. The | 
question “Will he go for it?” was self- 
explanatory, whether asked in taxi, train, 
hotel lobby or on a city street. The he in 
this case was Marine Captain Richard S. 
McCutchen. The 28-year-old naval science 
instructor at Ohio State, father of three 
and amateur cooking expert, had reached 
the $32,000 mark on The $64,000 Question 
by breezily describing the ingredients of 
five desserts: bombe, sabaglione, olycook, 
flummery and pfeffernuss. 

“Shall he [or she] go for it?” had been 
asked every week since the program’s first 
contestant drew in sight of the big jack- 


pot. By the time Bible-quoting Mrs. Cath- 
erine Kreitzer and Opera Lover Gino Prato 
stopped at $32,000, newspapers were ex- 








plaining (often with contradictory results) 
just how much a final winner would have 
to give the Government in taxes. Most 
figurers agreed that if a contestant won a 
$64,000 jackpot, his additional $32,000 
would be pared down to a mere $10,000 
by the cruel revenooers. 

Indian Giver. Grumped the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: “As matters stand, the 
poor fellow who answers the $64,000 ques- 
tion will be able to bank but a small hat- 
ful. . ."’ The Roanoke ( Va.) World-News 
charged the show was “an illusion—a tax | 
snare” and argued that “Uncle Sam’s role | 
in these TV giveaways is that of an Indian 
giver.” Even the left-wing New Republic 
seemed shocked by the enormity of it all, 
since a successful contestant “. . . would 
have seen the income tax people (who 
don’t know a thing about the Bible or 
Shakespeare) grab $19,000 of the kitty, 





Start 


the school year 


Right 


with the best 
handy-size dictionary 


Webster’s New Collegiate—a Merriam- 
Webster — is required or recomended by 
the country’s leading schools, colleges, 
and universities. It is the ONLY desk-size 
dictionary based on the unabridged 
Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, “the Supreme Authority” 
throughout the English-speaking world. 


This Merriam-Webster will help you 
write more accurately, speak more effec- 
tively, read with more understanding. 
125,000 entries, 1,196 pages, compact and 
easy to carry (size: 7x 10x 1% in,). 

Start the school year right by 
getting your copy today at 
your book, department, 
or stationery store. 







GET THE BEST — 
INSIST ON A GENUINE 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER ! 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD 2. MASS. 


Advt. Copyright by G. & C. Merriam Co. 
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WITHOUT 
NOILLY PRAT 


Whether you mix your Martinis 
two-to-one or six-to-one, the finesse 

of the one is what makes it a Martini. 
Insist on Noilly Prat French Dry Vermouth. 


BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N. Y¥.C., SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS 





leaving only . . . $13,000 for the extra 


| risk.” 


Some commentators turned away from 
the glint of gold long enough to isolate a 
few moral principles. Manhattan’s brash 
Daily News, long the champion of the 
ruggedest sort of individualism, surprised 
its readers with an editorial essay in praise 
of contestants who stop at $32,000: “Prac- 
tice moderation consistently,” urged the 
News, “and you are very unlikely to go 
broke, die of overeating or overdrinking, 
make enemies unnecessarily or make a 
fool of yourself.” The New York Post 
turned the subject over to its prize pundit, 
Max Lerner. In a six-article series. Lerner 
pontificated that “anyone who takes Amer- 
ican popular culture seriously must try to 
get at. . . the sources of The Question’s 
success ... what it reveals about the 
American mind and about where TV is 
- » » heading.” Lerner finally decided that 
the show was, in part, a morality play: “It 
is Huey Long’s ‘Every man a king,’ put 
into TV language, but altered to say that 
even ordinary people can become high- 
bracket taxpayers—at least for one year.” 

Postgraduate Quiz. Meanwhile, Spon- 


| sor Revlon was not deaf to the call of 





duty. If one quiz show was a smash hit, 
why not two? The producer, Louis G, 
Cowan, Inc., came up with a new ided 
called Panelopoly (a portmanteau word 
combining panel and monopoly), which 
would feature a panel of four amateur 
experts who would answer questions on 
their specialties. Adman Norman Norman 
sees Panelopoly as a sort of postgraduate 
course for contestants who have tried for 
the top money on The $64,000 Question, 
Explains Norman: “I got to thinking along 
this line when I realized that Mrs. Kreitzer 
and Gino Prato and Gloria Lockerman 
[ the speller | were still big news long after 
they left the show. Why shouldn’t we con- 
tinue to take advantage of these people? 
They belong on Panelopoly.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Wednesday, 
Sept. I4. Times are E.D.T., subject to 
change, 

TELEVISION 


U.S. Steel Hour (Wed. 10 p.m., CBS), 
Julie Harris in A Wind from the South. 

Perry Como Show (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). 
New hour-long variety show. 

Gunsmoke (Sat. 10 p.m., CBS). New 
Western series, with James Arness. 

Producers Showcase (Mon. 8 p.m., 
NBC). Our Town, with Frank Sinatra, 
Eva Marie Saint, Paul Newman. 

Navy Log (Tues. 8 p.m., CBS). New 
Navy series. 

Martha Raye Show (Tues. 8 p.m., 
NBC). With Tallulah Bankhead. 

You'll Never Get Rich (Tues. 8: 30 
p.m., CBS). New Army series, with Co- 
median Phil Silvers. 


Raoio 


This Is Moscow (Wed. 10:20 p.m., 
NBC). Aspects of Soviet life today. 

World Music Festival (Sun. 2:30 p.m., 
CBS). From Aspen, Colo. 
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THE SOUTH 


2! 


No problem here! 


PUZZLING INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS and uncertainties have 
a way of disappearing in a hurry—when you surround yourself 
with new and expanding opportunities for more efficient operations 
and more profitable business growth. 

Your factory, for example—does it need dependable and willing 
manpower? Plenty of electric power? Modern rail transportation? 
Fast-growing consumer markets to buy the things it makes? 

All these basic benefits for industry, and many more, are yours 
—when you move South. Growing, profit-making industries of 


all kinds in every part of the Southland have proved this to be 







true. Why not your factory, too?... 


“Look Ahead—Look South!’ 


President 


4 


—=8 SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.¢ 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Great-Outlook Master 


Outside the traditional Japanese house 
facing famed Ueno Park roars the frantic 
traffic of Tokyo 1955. But behind the high 
wall with its iron-studded cypress-wood 
gates is the peaceful stillness of classical 
Japan. There, in a severely unadorned 
room opening on a small garden of wild 
grasses, stunted pines and an artificial 
brook, sits the black kimonoed figure of 
Taikwan Yokoyama, Japan's greatest liv- 
ing traditional artist. A fiercely independ- 
ent man of monumental rages, Yokoyama 
today firmly treads the paths laid out by 
Japan’s past masters, paints in styles that 
recall the Ukiyo-e of Hokusai and Hiro- 
shige, the decorative brilliance of the 
Kano school, and the Chinese Zen Bud- 
dhists before them. 

Surrounded by the tools of his art: 
framed square of silk, feather duster, long 
brushes, inkstones and cakes of Chinese 
ink, Yokoyama works from memory on 
paintings that bring from $750 to $3,000 
each. When the work goes badly, he jabs 
at the silk with angry brush strokes, then 
roars to his silk framer, crouched in the 
adjoining room, to bring a fresh frame. 
A perfectionist, Yokoyama says: “Each 
work I start, I tell myself that this is go- 
ing to be my masterpiece.” Only when he 
is satisfied does he press his name seal, 
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TAIKWAN YOKOYAMA 





YOKOYAMA'S “RIVER WATERS” 


Taikwan, on the silk, dust the red sealing 
ink with powdered coral, then ring the 
bell for his woman servant to bring him 
a warm cup of sake. 

Beneath the Swords. This week To- 
kyo’s largest department store, the Mit- 
sukoshi, hung a selection of Yokoyama’s 
best paintings (out of an estimated pro- 
duction of 10,000) for an exhibition cel- 
ebrating the old man’s 87th birthday. 
Yokoyama acknowledged the flurry by 
commenting: “Doctors say I have an eye 
in half a million.” Japan’s leading news- 
paper, Asahi, evaluating a lifetime de- 
voted to making high standards higher, 
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Tokyo National Art Museum 























wrote: “Yokoyama is like a mountain® 
among low hills.” 

Yokoyama began his volcanic life in 
turbulence. He was born in a bamboo 
grove, where his mother had crept to es- 
cape the swinging swordsmen of feuding 
samurai factions at the dawn of the Meiji 
Era. Sent to a Tokyo art school. Yoko- 
yama soon proved his talents for 1) out- 
standing brushwork and 2) consuming 
sake. Advised by a professor to drink 
either one sho (3.8 pints) of sake a day 


* Yokoyama, in Japanese, literally means “near 
the mountain.” 





HE British army officers of the 18th century performed with pen as well as 

sword, Cadets were instructed in sketching, not to encourage fine art, but so 
they could draw readable pictures of forts, gun redoubts, and details of military 
operations. One of the few who far surpassed these minimum military require- 
ments was Thomas Davies, a British artillery officer whose American and 
Canadian watercolors were brought to light in Britain only two years ago. On 
display this week at Canada’s National Gallery in Ottawa, they have already 
established Davies as “the father of Canadian landscape painting.” 

As an officer, Davies had a distinguished career. In the French and Indian 
Wars, he commanded a naval force on Lake Champlain, which in a three-hour 
battle captured an 18-gun French frigate. He is credited with raising the first 
British flag over conquered Montreal. In the American Revolution, he served in 
battle against the American Continentals in the New Jersey campaign, later rose 
to become a lieutenant general and commander of Quebec. But as an artist, 
Davies was almost unknown until a portfolio of his watercolors turned up in 


1953 in England, in the Earl of Derby’s 


York Public Library bought the U.S. 


old library at Knowsley Hall. The New 
scenes, and Canada’s National Gallery 


snatched up the Canadian watercolors at bargain prices. 
Included in the Ottawa collection are two of Davies’ earliest sketches, done in 
758, one depicting the burning of Grymross, Nova Scotia. by British troops, and 
another a detailed drawing of the new British fortifications with key points care- 
fully labeled: “A. Fort Frederick. B. Huts built by the Rangers. C. Passage up 
the River.” Davies’ later views of Montreal, Quebec and Halifax are valued as 
the first to be recorded in Canadian history. 


In his later watercolors, done after the American Revolution, Davies was 
obviously painting for pure delight. Often naive, he included at times vegetation 
and animals more at home in the Amazon (Davies also served in the tropics) 
than along the St. Lawrence River. But at his best, he caught the primitive pio- 
neer settlements. magnificent waterfalls, foaming rivers, the awesome virgin for- 
ests touched with the full richness of Canadian autumn. and recorded them with 
a freshness and charm that extends deft draftsmanship into the realm of art. 
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THOMAS DAVIES’ “THE LOWER PART OF THE FALLS OF SAINT ANNE” 
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Kerman, California, where cotton trucks and mechanical pickers crowd the streets during harvest, time 
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Financing a king. .. the bank that knows California 


With resources of more than 
nine billion dollars, Bank of 
America is the world's larg- 
est bank. It is owned by more 
than 200,000 stockholders. 


When you travel 
always carry Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques 








COTTON, California’s largest 
single cash crop, takes king-sized 
financing. To fulfill the heavy 
credit needs of cotton growers, 
buyers, and processors, Bank of 
America tries to know all there is 
to know about cotton — to know 
growing conditions, crop esti- 
mates, sales and marketing trends. 


With its 550 statewide branches— 
branches that know their own 
communities— Bank of America is 
in a unique position to gather such 
information. For this reason, 
whether your business is cotton or 
cattle, oats or oil—if it’s in Cali- 
fornia, this bank can help to make 
your job easier, more profitable. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYSTAN2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEOCRAL OCPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





or nothing, Yokoyama took to the bottle 
in earnest. Today he begins his day by 
downing a pre-breakfast glass full of his 
favorite sake brand, “Inebriate Soul”, 
during the rest of the day manages to 
down two full quarts. Vainly his wife tries 
to force more food on him; the only 
visible result is that Yokoyama’s dog 
grows fatter. Last April when Yokoyama 
scalded his feet in a piping-hot Japanese 
bath, his first question to the doctor was: 
“It’s all right to keep drinking, isn’t it?” 
To his Homeric capacity as a sake 
drinker, Yokoyama attributes not only the 
inspiration for his painter's name, Taik- 
wan, or Great Outlook, but many of his 
painting inspirations as well. But he rigid- 
ly follows two rules: drink with friends 
only and never drink while painting. 
Back to Bamboo. Yokoyama won his 
first real financial success outside Japan. 
Starting out on a tour of the Western 
world in 1904, he and two friends landed 
in New York dressed in kimonos, haoris 
and hakamas. For two months they holed 
up in a hotel, turning out Japanese “ultra 
impressionist” paintings that so delighted 
Painter John La Farge that he enthusias- 
tically arranged a show. Accustomed to 
charging ten dollars a painting, the artists 
from Japan were told that American 


watercolors sometimes brought thousands | 


of dollars. They proudly charged accord- 
ingly. To their surprise they sold out, 
went to London and repeated the process. 

But back in Tokyo, Yokoyama found 
that his watercolors no longer pleased. He 
retired to a coastal village, lived by trad- 
ing paintings for rice and worked on style. 
The result was a return to the bedrock of 
Japanese painting: quick, expressive lines 
to portray the great traditional subjects 
—bamboos swaying in the breeze, water- 
falls and mountains rising from mist. 


Rock & Roll. Yokoyama’s disciplined 


style produced his most ambitious work, | 


The Wheel of Life, a 140-ft.-long scroll | 
done in sumi (black ink) wash, which 
shows a classic progression of water 


forms, from mountain mist to the sea and 
back again to a sky ruled by the dragon— 
rain deity and symbol of longevity. Yoko- 
yama put the scroll on display just three 
hours before the 1923 Tokyo earthquake. 
When the buildings began to rock, he 
rolled it up and dashed outside to safety. 

Yokoyama's rugged, orthodox integrity 
(he refuses to wear Western clothes, 
claims never to have sat in a chair) has 
endeared him to a Japan faintly nostalgic 
for the old days. He holds the title of 
“artist to the Imperial Household” and 
owns Japan's Culture Medal. Nonethe- 
less, the traditionalism that Yokoyama 
stands for is fast losing to Western mod- 
ernism. Well aware of this, Yokoyama 
merely shrugs and says: “In the West 
most artists paint with the eye; in the 
East with the Kokoro [soul]. To me 
the problem seems to be whether the 
human being is to be ruled by nature 
or nature is to be ruled by the human 
being.” Then, taking another sip of sake, 
he beams: “I doubt whether a Seiyojin 
[Westerner] will be able to understand 
my thoughts.” 
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THE 

COLD. 
STREAM 

Casual 
sophisticate, 
Pe sar blu- 
cher moccasin 
in luxurious soft 


polished calf. 


You'll enjoy the 
easy comfort of British 
Walkers from the very 
first ... comfort of superb 
supple leathers crafted in an exclusive 
manner into exciting new styles that flex with 
your foot ... comfort you'll find 
timeless as the shoe itself. At finer 
stores everywhere. 


STSH WALKER 


MACE IN THE U.S.A 


J. P. SMITH SHOE CO., CHICAGO 22 


CRAFTING LUXURIOUS FOOTWEAR FOR DISCRIMINATING STORES AND 
| CLIENTELE HAS BEEN OUR SOLE OCCUPATION FOR OVER 60 YEARS 





















AMERICA’S FINEST 
— 


“eletalk 
, a 


OVERHEAD 
CUAY AY 


End costly, tiring, needless trips 
between offices or departments! 
Install the genuine Teletalk—and 
watch costs drop. Models, prices to 
meet needs of largest or smallest 
business. Consult Yellow Pages in 
telephone directory for dealer's name. 


WEBSTER INT] ELECTRIC 


RACINE |.2M.) WISCONSIN 
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AS GENERAL ELECTRIC SEES IT... 


Here are 3 ways to 


For every 5 new engineers industry 
needed this year, there were only 
3 graduated from U.S. colleges 


In 1955, U.S. industry had jobs for an esti- 
mated 37,000 engineers ; our colleges grad- 
uated 21,500.* This shortage, typical of 
recent years, is creating an increasingly 
serious problem — for engineers and sci- 
entists hold the key to progress in this 
swift-moving technological age. 

At General Electric, for example, nearly 
17,500 of our people are trained in engi- 
neering or science, and we have oppor- 
tunities for a thousand more technically 
trained people each year. The need may 


pars ss _ « r eee i vanicn 
ENGINEERS double in the next 10 years. 


GRADUATED : As we see it, industry, working with edu- 


A chap cational institutions. can do much to solve 
E IN 1955 the shortage. On these two pages are some 
21,500 of the things we believe will help: 
re bs 


ENGINEERS *%_ 
NEEDED {== 
IN 1955 "7 ; *Estimates are from the Engineering Manpower 


a Commission of the Engineers Joint Council. 


37,000 += \ 








3 Help schools financially. Nearly half of U. S. 
* colleges operate in the red. Since 1922, G.E.’ 
aid-to-education program has included fellowships, 





scholarships, and other financial support. In addi- 
tion, the General Electric Educational and Char- 
itable Fund matches, dollar for dollar up to $1,000 a 
year, contributions by each employee to his college. 


For a detailed discussion of our views on 
“Basic Relations Between Education and the 
Economy,” write General Electric, Depart- 
ment A2-119, Schenectady, New York, 





help solve America’s critical shortage of engineers 





1 Help guide young people's careers. More high-school students 
e will take the courses they need to become engineers if they know 
of the wide opportunities in the field. Since the 1920's, General 
Electric has tried to create interest by distributing a variety of school 
training aids. (Above, a teacher counsels students, using a 
G-E career guidance booklet. “Why Study Math?) In the past 10 
years, schools have requested 63,000,000 copies of our training aids. 





4 Educate employees on the job. The development of young people 
* must continue after they start to work, At General Electric, 
we have 12 formal educational programs; the oldest — Engineering 


— was started nearly 60 years ago. (Above, Clarence Linder, Vice- 
President Engineering Services, reviews work of engineers en- 
rolled in our Creative Engineering Program.) More than 10,000 tech- 
nically trained men and women have participated in these programs. 


Bring businessmen and educators together. An understanding of 

* the role math and science play in business can help teachers pre- 
pare students for careers. The group above is the latest of 1,450 high- 
school teachers to attend G.E.sponsored summer fellowship pro- 
grams. Here they have the opportunity to study at several leading 
colleges and to see firsthand the value of their work to business. We 
have also conducted conferences for college educators since 1924, 


5 Encourage self-development. Young people with aptitude should 
* be helped to move ahead. For example the young men above 
joined our Apprentice Training Program as high-school graduates in 
1949: this year they are graduate engineers from the U. of New 
Hampshire after a 6-year work-and-study program sponsored by our 
Meter Department. Donald E. Craig, General Manager of the De- 
partment, « ongratulates the men and welcomes them to full-time jobs. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





BUSINESS 





WALL STREET 
New High 
Paced by chemicals and steels, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average last week edged 
up to 476.24. a new high for the bull 
market, then slipped slightly. The market 
breakthrough took place in the face of 
the Administration's continuing policy of 
tightening the nation’s money supply. 
Last week six Federal Reserve Banks, in- 
cluding the New York bank, most impor- 
tant of all the eleven districts, joined the 
rising interest trend and boosted their re- 
discount rates, from 26 to 24%. 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Expansion of Steel 


Like the hard-pressed copper fabri- 
cators (see below), U.S. steelmakers have 
seldom been so hard put to supply the 
nation. Americans are using steel at the 
alltime record annual rate of 1,350 Ibs. 
per capita, and demand is mounting stead- 
ily for consumer goods and a host of new 
steel products. ¢.g., stainless steel sheath- 
ing for buildings. Last week in Cleveland, 
Republic Steel Corp. announced plans for 
a $130 million plant expansion program 
that will boost its capacity 169% to 11.8 
million tons a year within 20 months. 
Said Republic’s President Charles M. 
White. 64, who succeeded tough Tom 
Girdler as Republic’s operating boss last 
June: Republic’s new expansion, launched 
only two years after a 17% capacity in- 
crease, is “based squarely on careful esti- 
mates of better living for more Ameri- 
cans. We are going to take as big a bite 
of the future as we can.” 

Plans Aplenty. Republic’s announce- 
ment is the starting gun in a new round 
of expansion by all steelmakers (present 
capacity 25.8 million tons). Virtually 
every steelmaker has definite plans for 
new facilities. but most are holding off 
until the Government decides whether de- 
fense needs justify extension of the in- 
dustry’s present fast-tax-write-off program 
beyond 1957. Many steelmen expect to 
see three brand-new U.S. Steel plants in 
Detroit. Houston and Birmingham by 
1958. Bethlehem is also expected to start 
expanding again. Jones & Laughlin may 
build a new 2.5 million-ton plant and 
boost capacity 30% at its Cleveland 
plant. Pittsburgh Steel is expected to an- 
nounce expansion plans next month. 

In any case, few steel companies are 
in better shape to take a bigger bite of 
the market than Republic. Third biggest 
U.S. steelmaker (after U.S. Steel and 
Bethlehem ) and top producer of alloy and 
stainless steel, Republic specializes in the 
light “growth” steels which go into in- 
dustry’s mushrooming output of autos. 
kitchen appliances, air conditioners, etc. 
Largely as a result of specialization, tech- 
nical advances, ¢.g., high-pressure blast 
furnace blowing and strategic location of 
its eleven steel mills and 3o fabricating 
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plants, Republic has made money steadily 
over a 20-year period. With its new fa- 
cilities, Republic will have more than 
twice the capacity it had when the com- 
pany was organized in 1930. 

Money in the Bank. Last week, with 
long-term debt down to $45.868,758 (of 
which $33 million is a G.M. loan that 
Republic is repaying in steel), Republic 
said it plans to finance expansion largely 
out of its $240 million working capital, 
has arranged a five-year revolving credit 
of $75 million to draw upon if necessary. 
Furthermore, by adding to existing plants 
rather than building from the ground up, 
Republic will pay only SS8o a ton for its 
new facilities, v. $300 a ton for entirely 
new capacity. The company is equally 
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well fixed for raw materials. It has con- 
tracted for one-quarter of the rich ore 
that is already trickling in (and will pour 
in via the St. Lawrence Seaway by 1959) 
from the vast Labrador-Quebec fields. 
owns ore mines in four U.S. states and 
Liberia, operates its own coal mines and 
limestone quarries. 

Republic's Charlie White, who calls 
himself “not a professional optimist,” 
doubts that even the new round of ex- 
pansion will meet the nation’s needs. 
White expects steel consumption to reach 
1,450 pounds per capita in 1965 and top 
1,500 Ibs. by 1975. 


The Squeeze in Copper 

The nation’s copper industry last week 
was caught in the tightest squeeze of its 
history. Warning that inventories were de- 
pleted “almost to the vanishing point.” 
three leading trade groups hammered on 
Washington's doors asking for a personal 
meeting with the President. They wanted 
him to release 100,000 tons of stockpiled 
Chilean copper, summon a special session 
of Congress, if necessary. to do so. 

Since by law the President can release 
copper from strategic stockpiles only after 
declaring a national emergency (which 
legally requires either war or a threat of 
war), a special session would be needed to 
amend the law and free the copper. There 
seemed small chance of one. But there 
was no doubt that the industry was in 
deep trouble. Some 30,000 small manu- 
facturing plants, employing 850,000 work- 
ers, faced the possibility of closing at the 
end of the month unless they could get 
more brass and copper mill products. A 
shortage of copper had already curtailed 
construction in Minneapolis. was threat- 
ening to pinch thousands of metal fabri- 
cators. The shortage, already acute, was 
made even tighter by last month’s devas- 
tating floods in the Northeast, normally 
a heavy production center. 

Grey Market. The U.S. has been using 
copper at the rate of 1,500,000 tons a 
year, importing about 20% of the total. 
But a 43-day strike last summer by the 
Communist-dominated Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers cut the national supply 
by 80.000 tons. Meanwhile, the West 
European boom had turned England, 
France and West Germany into high- 
bidding competitors for the international 
copper supply. The price of copper, which 
stood at r2¢ a lb. at the end of World 
War II, shot up to 43¢ on the official 
market. Last week the unofficial grey- 
market price of copper in the U.S. was 
up to as much as s4¢ a lb. However. U.S. 
producers, fearful of pricing their prod- 
uct out of the market and inviting a risk 
of substitute metals, e.g., aluminum, some 
18¢ cheaper a lb., were trying to hold the 
price at 43¢. 

As a result, the U.S. has been losing its 
foreign sources of raw copper. Last month, 
as West European buyers offered prices 
s¢ to 1o¢ higher than the U.S.. Chile. 
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normally the U.S.’s biggest single foreign 

source, began sending most of its produc- 

tion to Europe, instead of to the U.S. 
Silver Substitute. The copper shortage 


may soon start pinching many areas of | 


the surging U.S. economy. The genera- 
tion and distribution of each new kilowatt 
of electrical power requires 115 Ibs. of 
copper, and to date the only completely 
satisfactory substitute is silver, costing 
go¢ an ounce. Copper is essential to au- 
tomobile production; each new car takes 
an average 24 lbs., or a total of 10% of all 


the copper used in the nation. U.S. build- _ 


ers are putting more copper than pre- 
war into home construction, and the aver- 
age $20,000 copper-wired, copper-piped 
house uses about $400 worth of the metal. 

Aluminum has so far not proved a com- 
pletely satisfactory substitute. Aluminum 
electrical wiring oxidizes on contact with 
moisture and turns into a nonconductor. 
Experimental aluminum automobile radi- 
ators have become crusted by the alkaline 
water found in most of the U.S. But last 
week, as the supply of copper grew increas- 
ingly short, there was renewed talk of a 
turn toward aluminum. Reynolds Metals 
told stockholders that big electrical com- 
panies were inquiring about aluminum for 
electrical wire and that automobile man- 
ufacturers were still considering the light 
metal to replace copper in radiators. Re- 
ported an Alcoa official: “We're getting 
inquiries from a lot of people we've never 
heard from before.” 


HOTELS 
Snake Eyes in Las Vegas 


Only a few months ago, the sky seemed 
to be the limit in Las Vegas. Last spring, 
in one week alone, two palatial hotels 
opened their doors to the tourists who 
swarmed into Las Vegas to gamble. Along 
the three miles of heatseared desert called 
The Strip. where frontage ran as high as 
$1,500 a foot, five hotels in all were built 
this year. Cried a Las Vegas booster: “No 
reason why there shouldn't be 60 big 
hotels in the next five years.” 

Last week there was a good reason: a 
lot of the hotelmen-gamblers were rolling 
snake eyes. Less than five months after it 
opened, the 250 room, $5 million Royal 
Nevada was losing so much money that it 
was being taken over by the Desert Inn, 
a comparative oldtimer. The veteran man- 
agement of the Flamingo hotel was mov- 
ing in to rescue the shaky $8,000,000 
Riviera. The $3,000,000 Moulin Rouge. 
built to lure in Negroes. had to be re- 
organized. Last week the well-established 
Sands took over the three-month-old, 
$4,000,000 Dunes on a ten-vear lease at 
$750,000 annually, launched the Grand 
Reopening in a blaze of hoopla starring 
Frank Sinatra perched upon a camel. 

Outdistanced Boom. Part of the trou- 
ble was due to the fact that the number 
of new suckers had not kept pace with 
the new gambling facilities. But more 
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FARM INCOMES will be boosted 
and surplus products cut back, if Ag- 
riculture Secretary Benson can per- 
suade Congress to okay a mammoth 
new crop-control program that may 
cost as much as $500 million a year. 
Benson wants to buttress present flex- 
ible price supports by paying farmers 
$10 to $12 an acre yearly to grow 
grass, cover crops and trees on their 
land, thus cut down on overall farm 
output by taking 40 million acres out 
of food production. 


U.S. EXPORTS are steaming ahead, 
the Commerce Department reports. 
The business boom in Western Eu- 
rope and Canada pushed American 
sales abroad to $8.1 billion for the 
year’s first seven months, a full 10% 
above the comparable period of last 
year. Biggest increases in sales were 
to Canada, Britain, Holland, Ger- 
many, more than offsetting declining 
exports to Asia and Latin America. 


URANIUM will continue indefinitely 
as the primary fuel for peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, predicts Atlas Corp. 
President Floyd Odlum, and wide- 
spread use of thorium is years away. 
By 1965, he estimated, the U.S. will 
need 4,000,000 tons of uranium ore 
yearly, far more than is being mined 
today. 


U.S. RAILROADS will have to spend 
$20 billion for capital improvements 
in the next decade to meet grow- 
ing transportation needs, says Penn- 
sylvania Railroad President James 
Symes. His forecast for 1965 rail busi- 
ness: 850 billion ton-miles, 53% above 
1954’s total. 


PAPER MERGER is in the making. 
Mead Corp., one of the biggest U.S. 
producers of magazine and book pa- 
per, will take over Chillicothe Paper 
Co. (assets: $7,240,812) in a stock 
swap (1% shares of Mead for each 
share of Chillicothe). 


PRIVATE POWER is hoping to 
score another victory in the North- 
west. Following the Federal Power 
Commission’s decision in favor of 


important was the lack of experience of 
the new hotelmen themselves. A well- 
established casino-hotel that cost $5.000,- 
000 often takes in as much from gambling 
in just one year. But the hotel must have 
a fat bank roll, be prepared to take 
months of heavy losses before its luck 
turns and it gets the free-spending, heavy- 
gambling regular clients that are the shock 
absorbers in the older places. In one new 
hotel there were so many bosses that some 
were unknown to each other. The new 
hotels were also overstaffed, and could not 
get the all-important entertainers—Danny 
Thomas, Jimmy Durante, Joe E. Lewis, 
Martin & Lewis. Tony Martin, et al.—that 
brought in the suckers; the stars were 
already sewed up in three-year deals by 
the established hotels. 

Last week, as the old hands moved in 
for Las Vegas’ Operation Rescue, it was 


Idaho Power Co.’s three-dam plan for 
Hell’s Canyon (Time, Aug. 15), Pa- 
cific Northwest Power Co. (a com- 
bine of four companies) asked FPC 
for licenses to build at Mountain 
Sheep and Pleasant Valley, some 30 
miles downstream from Hell’s Can- 
yon on the Snake River. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 
got past a big obstacle. By ruling that 
Ford Motor Co.’s 5¢ hourly contri- 
butions to layoff plans are not wages, 
the U.S. Labor Department freed 
Ford (and other automakers) from 
including layoff payments in comput- 
ing overtime—a key condition Ford 
had set in agreeing to G.A.W. 


STATION WAGONS are fast be- 
coming one of the most popular auto 
models. As the all-purpose family car, 
station wagons are now selling at the 
Roe ~ 500,000 yearly (v. 29,600 in 
1946). 


PROXY FIGHT for control of Lib- 
by, McNeill & Libby was won by the 
old management, hands down. Biggest 
help came from the SEC. In an un- 
usual move, it barred the votes of the 
independent stockholders group be- 
cause of “false and misleading state- 
ments” and because it did not fully 
disclose its membership; thus the 
Libby management's nine-director 
slate was elected without contest. 
Meanwhile, the independents filed an 
appeal to have the ruling set aside. 


CUBAN OIL will get a big push 
from Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 
Standard has earmarked $10 million 
to drill in 12 million acres of south 
Cuba’s coastal land and tideland, will 
own a permanent half-interest in any 
productive wells it brings in after 
spending the total sum. 


BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, 
which has widened its lead in the U.S. 
textile industry by buying three other 
companies, is bursting its seams 
again. Latest buy: St. Louis’ Ely & 
Walker Dry Goods Co., one of the 
nation’s biggest textile distributors, 
for $64.3 million. 


still a question whether all the new hotels 
could be saved. More tourists than ever 
were coming to Las Vegas—10% more 
than last year by bus, 30% by plane—but 
they were spending less. The time when 
the $30.000-a-week headline act made 
economic sense as a loss leader because it 
lured customers to gamble was changing. 
More and more people were going to the 
hotels to watch the high-priced floor show, 
eat the $2 steak dinner, enjoy the elegant 
$8-a-day hotel room, and maybe drop a 
few token coins in the slot machines (5% 
profit for the house), Last June most of 
the hotels were forced to alter a long- 
standing policy, and charge a $2 minimum 
for the midnight supper shows that guests 
could once see by sitting at a table and 
ordering a soft drink. Said Riviera Board 
Chairman Morrie Mason: “We don't 
think that we, or any other hotel, should 
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TELLING THE EMPLOYEE 


Where Management Misses, Unions Score 


NDUSTRY in the U.S. will spend 

an estimated $135 million this year 
to put out about 10,000 house organs 
aimed at strengthening ties—and 
improving communications—between 
worker and employer. The industrial 
publications range from crudely mime- 
ographed sheets in small plants to 
handsome, slick-paper magazines by 
big corporations, such as General Mo- 
tors’ Lrre-size G.M. Folks (circ. 500,- 
000), and the DuPont Magazine. 

Despite the immense outlays for 
company publications, a growing num- 
ber of industrial editors are worried. 
They are well aware that many of the 
company publications are doing a poor 
job compared to the hard-hitting cru- 
sading of some 500 national, regional 
and local papers published (at far low- 
er cost) by labor unions. Complained 
Koppers Co. President Fred C. Foy: 
“Union publications are fighting with 
both fists—fighting in unity and some- 
times with complete lack of regard for 
the Marquis of Queensberry rules . “— 
The question is whether management 
will get in the ring too or lose the 
battle for the minds of its employees 
on an editorial TKO.” 

Why are so many company publica- 
tions in danger of losing this battle? 
The chief reason is that the majority 
deliberately pull their punches. Unlike 
union papers, which thrive on dispute 
and energetically exploit any issue that 
affects the worker’s welfare, most 
house organs concentrate on personal 
notes and chitchat. They not only 
shun controversy but steer clear of 
any stories on company policies and 
problems. A recent survey of 75 house 
organs in the Los Angeles area showed 
that only 15% made any attempt to 
communicate management plans and 
policies, almost all the rest were filled 
with social and personal items. 

e 

Actually, surveys by Westinghouse 
and other corporations have shown that 
employees are least interested in per- 
sonal items. What they want is stories 
on such subjects as the company’s 
plans for the future, its employee ben- 
efit program, new orders for the com- 
pany. Union officials recognize the fail- 
ure of many companies to use their 
publications effectively. Said an Oma- 
ha A.F.L, leader: “There are so many 
ways the company could put. their 
point across. If they'd come out in 
their house organ and explain why 
they're going to do this or that, who's 
going to be affected by a layoff, and 
how long it would last. then the em- 
ployees would be able to make their 
plans. More often than not. they'd be 
willing to cooperate.” 





One reason company papers put out 
such a bland diet is that they are too 
often published by employees on loan 
from personnel and advertising staffs 
who have no newspaper experience. 
Furthermore, they have no contact 
with top management. have no idea of 
what goes on in the president’s office. 
Some editors, in turn, often show an 
ostrich-like attitude to important sto- 
ries, ¢.g., one southern industrial edi- 
tor insisted that a topic like the Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage “did not apply” 
to his 60,000 C.I.0. readers. During 
the bitter strike by the Communica- 
tions Workers of America last spring 
against the Southern Bell Telephone 
Co. in nine states, Bell's slick-paper 
employee magazine blandly ignored 
the strike—the single topic of greatest 
concern to its readers. 

e 

In contrast to this negative ap- 
proach, more and more corporations 
are changing the editorial content of 
their magazines in an effort to keep 
the employees up to date on all aspects 
of the company. For example, some 
30 monthly tabloids published by the 
Ford Company for its U.S. plants give 
detailed reports on union negotiations. 
On-the-job grievances, once the exclu- 
sive domain of the labor press, are 
now thoroughly aired by companies 


such as Milwaukee's Line Material Co.,. 


which devotes an inside cover each 
issue to employees’ complaints and 
answers. General Electric runs columns 
of answers to employees’ questions on 
company problems and policies. Re- 
public Steel uses its house organ to 
give employees a graphic breakdown 
of profits, has backed it up with a do- 
it-yourself picture story on cutting 
costs. Some corporations, such as West- 
inghouse and Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio, regularly devote space to broad 
economic and political questions, e.g., 
private v. public power. 

But many companies still hold back, 
fear that employees will lose faith in 
the corporate publication if manage- 
ment tries to express its views or dis- 
cuss union-management problems. Yet. 
polls of employees by both manage- 
ment and unions have shown that, in 
general, employees put more faith in 
what they read in company publica- 
tions than they do in union papers. 
And publications which have dropped 
the social notes in favor of stories on 
corporate problems have found that 
their readership has jumped. Con- 
cludes one company president: “In 
many companies, we just haven't given 
employees a chance to hear both sides 
of the question. It’s about time we 
started to do it.” 









give away a $30,000 show for a Coke and 
two straws.” 

More to Come. Still, there was no lack 
of gambling spirit in Las Vegas. Last week. 
as some hotel operators were moving out, 
sadder and lighter in pocket, other hotel- 
men were preparing to come in. Around 
Las Vegas bulldozers roared, and workmen 
toiled in the hot sun. Abuilding were three 
new hotels, the Martinique. Lady Luck 
and Fremont. Total cost: $19,000,000. 


AUTOS 
New Models 


Wheeling out the 1956 Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler and Imperial 
passenger cars at a party for the press 
this week. Chrysler President Lester Lum 
(“Tex”) Colbert sounded a challenge 
to the other automakers. Said Colbert: 
Chrysler Corp., which captured 18.1% of 
the automobile market in the first seven 
months of 1955, is “out to get 20% of the 
automobile business. and more.” 

The new cars, which will come out in 
mid-October, represent a $175 million 
face-lifting job on the 1955 models. Chief 
body change: high, straightaway lines on 
the rear fenders and bigger taillights. In 
addition, all lines will have a new four- 
door, hardtop model, pushbutton selectors 
on the dashboard for automatic trans- 
missions, “lifeguard” door latches to pre- 
vent doors from popping open in acci- 
dents, and optional seat belts. Plymouth 
will have a new, higher-powered engine. 
Fanciest gadget in the line is a “Highway 
Hi-Fi,” a CBS record player that can be 
mounted just below the center of the in- 
strument panel. Price: less than $100. 

Ford Motor Co. kicked off its major 
1956 sales pitch last week with a car 
safety forum in Detroit, announced that 
no-spring door latches, “deep-dish” steer- 
ing wheels (many drivers have been im- 
paled on the steering column) and pad- 
ded rearview mirrors would be standard 
equipment on all models. Dashboard and 
visor cushion pads and front-seat belts 
will be optional but sold at cost ($25). 
Benson Ford invited the automobile in- 
dustry to go along with Ford on a safety 
sales campaign. But not all the automak- 
ers were willing to emphasize the chances 
a car buyer takes when he ventures on the 
highway. General Motors, for one, has 
played down the dangerous features of 
driving, calls most safety features com- 
fort or luxury items. G.M. did not even 
announce that it has been putting safety 
door latches on every car made since June 
until questioned about its safety plans 
two weeks ago. * 


INDUSTRY 


Mechanized Marvels 

On the floor of the Chicago Amphi- 
theater one night last week, a machinist 
pushed a button on a large lathe, then 
stood back, hands in pockets. In seconds, 
the automatic lathe fed itself a piece of 
roughly shaped metal. turned it into a 
stator (the stationary part of an electric 
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Should a man take a business worry home with him? 


Probably not. But if tonight's the soonest { sale bears the independent I'he risk is too great 
you can think about “us one, then by all I rs’ Laboratories, Inc. label, it 

means—think about it hard tonight, in would probably nerate your records a fire never 

your easy chair. fa fire started. And a fireproof building doesn’t bear the 
Think what a fix your company would would simply wall-in the fire, make it carr 


be in if, tomorrow morning, 


counts receivable, tax, inv¢ 


other records were gone 











all your ac- 














ntory and 





What out your fire insurance? You 


couldn't collect fully on it unless youcould 


in the phone book, 1 


don’t take it. 43 
out of 100 firms that lose their records in 
reopen! If your 


>is old, or 





Underwriters’ label, or 
es a lower rating than your risk calls 
hotter for replace it! Get the safe that has 7 

failed —the famous Mosler 
ord Safe. I's the world’s best 


A” Label Ree- 


protection 





And don’t content yourself with the furnish “proof-of-loss within 60 days” Look up Ao 
thought that nothing could happen to which is virtually impossible without now, or mail coupon for the free book 
them. That thev’re in the office safe. records. “What You Should Know About Safes 





The Mosler “A” Label Record Safe has 
passed the Underwriters’ most severe 
fire test—ot 2,000° F. Handsome, Mod- 
ern. Equipped with “Counter Spy’ Lock 
Full range of sizes—ct lower prices 
then most people guess! 
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IF IT'S MOSLER .. . IT'S SAFE 






FREE! Mail Coupon! 





OFFA, whequate proteetio 
£4 Sean : aye 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. T-9 


80%, of leading U.S. banks rely on 

Mosler protective equipment. Mosler pp - _——____—_—__— 
built the Fort Knox Gold Vaults and the 
vaults that withstood the Hiroshima 
Atom Bomb. Only: Mosler safes ore 
backed by such a reputation! 
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What’s in a tree? 


A tree is a home for many surprising things—as Research each 
year is revealing, 


All over America, pulp and paper companies are pioneering an 
exciting search within the tre¢—not only for new uses of its cellu- 
lose, but for hidden promise in its lignin, bark, oils, and other 
organic components. 


Our ultimate goal is to attain Jull utilization of our forest resources. 


The research we do, in seeking that goal, not only serves our 
fellow industries, but helps to keep us progressive, healthy, com- 
petitive and young, 





This month, Crown Zellerbach “= 
dedicates its new Research 
Laboratory at Camas, Washington, 


CROWN ZELLERBACH “EX 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS SINCE 1870 San Francisco 19 





motor), inspected it to make sure it was 
perfect, swept the waste metal into a re- 
ceptacle, then started work to make an- 
other part. If the finished part had not 
been perfect, the lathe would have dis- 
carded it and made the proper corrections 
to make sure the next part was exactly 
to specifications, 

The $46,000 lathe. made by Jones & 


| Lamson of Springfield. Vt., was just one 


of the mechanical wonders that 397 com- 
panies spread over the 18-acre amphithea- 
ter for the first Machine Tool Show in 
eight years, For many of the 100,000 busi- 
hessmen who crowded into the show, the 
new machine tools were must purchases, 
if their companies are to keep costs down 
in the face of rising material prices and 
wages. Said William Rutz. chairman of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation’s show committee: the exhibits 
“constitute a gigantic demonstration of 


| how to increase productivity.” 


Buyers seemed uncon erned that prices 
were about 20% above previous models, 
for the new machines often gave many 
times 20% more production. For example, 
a ten-ton machine built by Lapointe Ma- 
chine Tool Co. of Hudson Mass. can turn 
out Ford connecting rods at a I,200-an- 
hour clip, more than twice the speed of 
earlier machines. An automatic screwdriv- 
er made by Pneuma-Serve. Inc., Cleve- 
land, which shoots screws into position 
and then drives them home, stepped up 
production 800% in one operation at the 
New York Progressive Wood Heel Co. 
of Brooklyn, 

Other machines showed what the auto- 
matic factory of the future will be like, 
with rows of metal monsters turning raw 
materials into finished products. One ex- 
ample was a machine that grinds both the 
inside and outside of a valve, grooves it 
as well. Built by Landis Machine Co. of 
Waynesboro, Pa., the machine has gauges 
that measure the tolerance after each 
Step in the operation, automatically toss 
aside faulty valves and readjust the ma- 
chine to the Proper dimensions. Cost: 
$300,000. 

Among the mechanized marvels 
@ A 70-ton monster built by Norton Co. 
of Worcester, Mass., which automatically 
moves a crankshaft from a grinding oper- 
ation to drilling and milling and finally 
ejects it, a job that had previously needed 
five machines. Saving in labor costs alone: 
an estimated $38,000 a year on a two- 
shift operation, 

QA driller that cuts the hardest metal— 
e.8-, tungsten carbide—without touching 
it. Made by Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co., the cutting edge is a stream of elec- 
trons, a sort of manmade lightning. 

@ A lathe with a mechanical brain, which 
computes the correct cutting speed for 
each job. Its makers, Monarch Machine 
Tool Co. of Sidney, Ohio, estimate that 
the brain alone can increase production 
25%. 

@ A Cleveland Tapping Machine Co. de- 
vice that cuts threads on iron pipe fittings 
at the rate of 8s feet a minute, producing 
1,480 fittings an hour compared to the 
previous standard of 350 an hour. 
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Victories are toasted with Vat 69 .. . good 
fellowship the world over calls for Vat 69. 
For whatever the sport, wherever sports- 
men foregather, Vat 69—light, mild Vat 69 
—is a preferred Scotch. It's extraordinarily 
smooth. It’s distinctive in flavour. Yes, it's al- 
ways “‘cricket”’ to call for Vat 69. Do it today. 


rere | light, mild Scotch 


Imported by PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK + BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
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booklet 
is loaded with 
engineering ideas 
you can use 
in your plant! 


Versatile Inland 4-WAY Safety Plate 
is a rugged steel flooring material 
with a raised lug pattern rolled right 
into it that provides excellent traction 
for feet and wheels. 

This new booklet describes 18 ways 
you can use 4-WAY for fabricating 
time-and-labor-saving plant equip- 
ment in your own shop with ordinary 
metal-working tools. Ideas like ramps, 
dockboards, platforms, tool tables 
and stairways. Write for your free 
copy today. 





Saf 
Cléan 
Fitesafe 
. Strong, 
4 “Attractive 
Economical 
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Carried in a wide variety of patterns and sizes 
by leading steel distributors everywhere, 
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| INLAND STEEL COMPANY ! 
| 38S. Dearborn Street, Dept. 272-7 { 
: Chicago 3, Illinois ! 
1 Please send me my copy of ‘‘18 Useful Ideas I 
’ with the Help of Inland 4-way Safety Plate’’. ' 
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AVIATION 
Dry Blue Yonder 


Airline passengers who like to take a 
drink aloft may soon have their spirits 
dashed. Pilot, steward and stewardess un- 
ions have all passed stern anti-liquor reso- 
lutions. And Massachusetts Congressman 
Thomas J. Lane, arguing that tipsy pas- 
Sengers sometimes constitute a safety 
threat, plans to introduce a bill at the 
next session of Congress to make in- 
flight liquor service a federal offense. Last 
week Harold L. Pearson, president of the 
industry’s Air Transport Association, said 
he had been warned by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board that liquor-pouring airlines 
may have to take “corrective steps,” sent 
airline presidents a proposed I5-point 
“code of practice.” Items: 

@ Drunks would not be permitted to 
board a plane. Passengers who become 
intoxicated in flight would be dumped off 
at the first stop. 

G Liquor would be served only on first- 
class flights of two hours or more, from 
noon to midnight, Mondays through Sat- 
urdays. 

Q Airlines could not advertise bar services 
or serve free liquor. 

Although Pan American had served 
liquor since the 1930s, domestic lines did 
not start until Northwest cracked the 
ice in 1949. Now almost all major U.S, 
lines serve liquor aloft. On first-class 
flights, American, United and T.W.A, pour 
free drinks. Heaviest pourer: Western Air 
Lines. On 18 of its 90 daily flights along 
the West Coast it serves free champagne, 
and stewardesses are instructed to keep 
the glasses brimming. Western, which 
plans to add three more champagne 
flights this month, claims 93% of its 
passengers accept at least one glass. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
The Midgets 


At John Wanamaker’s suburban de- 
partment store in Yonkers, N.Y. last 
week, shoppers crowded around a 47-in.- 
high automobile, small enough to jump 
over. It had only three wheels and a tiny 
(10 h.p.) engine, hooked up to the 
single rear wheel. But it was no toy. It 
could carry three passengers at a top 
speed of 60 m.p.h., could go 94 miles on 
a gallon of gasoline. The price: $869 to 
$o98. The maker: the Messerschmitt 
Works of Regensburg, West Germany. 

The Kabinenroller, built by famed Air- 
plane Designer Willy Messerschmitt, is 
the first of a new class of West German 
midget cars to go on sale in the U.S. The 
midgets, which make even the little Volks- 
wagen look like a Cadillac by comparison, 
were born of German auto taxes, including 
a stiff purchase tax, an annual levy of 
about $3.42 per 100 cc. of engine dis- 
p-acement, plus compulsory liability in- 
surance costing anywhere from $11.87 a 
year to $105.37, devending on horsepower. 
Thvs. a Volkswagen’s yearly tax and in- 
surance cost is $76, about as much as the 
average West German earns in a month. 
The owner of the biggest Mercedes 300 








MESSERSCHMITT’s KABINENROLLER 
Less tax than a dachshund. 


Pays out $190 a year. But the man with 
a midget can satisfy the government with 
as little as $18. Moreover, the midget 
owner paid less for the car in the first 
place and can run it more cheaply. 

Of 382,247 passenger cars produced in 
West Germany during the first seven 
months of this year, about one-fourth 
had engine displacements of less than 
1,000 cc. (Volkswagen: 1,110). The 
Kabinenroller has been one of the most 
popular midgets (displacement: 200). 
Messerschmitt has turned out 16,000 since 
1953, is now producing 1,200 a month. 
Taxes and insurance on the Goggomobile, 
a $688 three-seater rolling off Isaria Ma- 
schinenfabrik’s assembly lines at the rate 
of 70 a day, total “less than the price of 
four cigarettes” daily, according to Isar- 
ia advertisements. 

A more startling car, Bavarian Motor 
Works’ 12-h.p. Isetta, has front wheels 
about 4 ft. apart and rear wheels less 
than 2 ft. apart, does 70 miles per gallon. 
It has a Plexiglas top and no doors: to 
get in, passengers open the entire front. 
Isetta’s slogan, which has helped push 
production to 100 a day: “Less taxes per 
year (39 marks) than a city dachshund 
(60 marks).” 

Still stranger cars are ready to go on 
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puts ideas to work in 


food equipment for... 


Super Mart 













FIELD FRESH flavor of farm crops is captured 
and canned at the peak of harvest on FMC’s food 
Preparation and processing lines. 

Products of FMC’s Canning Machinery Division. 


















EGGS MOVE FASTER to market on FMC’s 
new electro-mechanical egg handling system, which 
automatically sizes, sorts, tabulates and packages 
thousands of dozens per d ty. 


A product of FMC's Packing Equipment Division. 





BRIGHTER LOOKING, tastier fruits and vege- 
tables are the result of FMC’s Flavorseal Process 
which protects and beautifies field-fresh produce. 

A product of FMC's Packing Equipment and | 
Florida Divisions. 
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JUICED IN A JIFFY. Hundreds of tasty citrus 
fruits per minute are scientifically squeezed by lead- 
ing processors of frozen concentrates, fresh and 
canned juices with FMC’s In Line juice extractors, 
A product of FMC’s Florida and Packing 
Equipment Divisions. 








COOKED TO PERFECTION are the count- 


other foods processed by FMC’s Continuous Sreril- 
matic pressure cookers and coolers, 


| 
| 
less varicties of canned vegetables, soups, fruits and . ’ i 
| 
A product of FMC’s Canning Machinery Division. 
| 
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This is another example of how FMC’s creative research and 
practical engineering help produce finer food products for better 
living. FMC’s diversified division-made lines of machinery and 
chemicals not only serve the vast food field, but agriculture, 
industry and the public as well. For the complete FMC story, 
write for illustrated brochure PRA-1054, “PUTTING IDEAS TO WORK” 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
conroeation 





® 








FRESH FROZEN foods owe their natural good- 

ness to the quick preparation, packing and freezing 

made possible by FMC’s frozen food equipment. 
Products of FAC’s Canning Machinery Division, 








FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


DIVISIONS : Bolens Products « Canning Machinery « Florida + J 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali * Westvaco Mineral 
Propulsion Engine Corp. + Sonith Industries + 
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lohn Bean + Mechanicol Foundries « Niagara Chemical « Ohio-Apex + Packing Equipment + Peerless Pump 
Products + Fairfield Chemical + Becco Chemical + + SUBSIDIARIES; Chikson Co 
Stokes & Smith Co. + Chicago Pump Co. * Oakes Mfg. Co. + Kingsbury & Davis Machine Co. « Well Equipment Mfg. Co. 


* Simplex Packaging Machinery 
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Tyler Refrigeration Corporation « Niles, Michigan + Cobleskill, N.Y. » Waxahachie, Texas « Smyrna, Del. 


Most modern 
self-service meat 
department 


“Did I bear you say 
there’s no Durkee’s Famous to go with 
the Cold Cuts?” 


Not only cold cuts, bute many other 
foods caste especially good when served 
wich Durkee’s Famous. Its unique, 
delicious flavor makes it 
ideal with meats, seafoods 
and poultry—as a seasoning 
for salad dressings, casse- 
roles and sandwiches. 

At home—or when dining 
out—enhance the flavor of 
your favorite foods with 
Durkee’s Famous—Amer- 
ica’s best-loved sauce for 
almost 100 years. 


One of Durkee’s Famous Foods 


DURKEE’S FAMOUS 


SAUCE 
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“SANDY - 
der in commercial foed Pétrigeration 





Uninterrupted refrigeration brings you 
today's easy-reach selection of fresh meats 
in perfect condition...thanks to Tyler 

1 Walk-In Coolers for storage—2 Rolling-Cold 
Packaging Conveyors—3 Open Meat 
Sales-Cases for fast self-service. 


~ 
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get Thirsty 


Customers like the spe- 
cial “lift” in a clean, cool 
drink of water. And for 
shops and stores there 
arespecial Flash-O-Matic 
Water Coolers in Frigid- 
aire’s complete line. 


Frigidaire 








For Customers who 





Water Coolers payien 1, onic 
we Built and backed by General Motors 





sale. One is the egg-shaped Briitsch, named 
after Stuttgart Designer Egon Briitsch, 
which stands barely 3 ft. high, has four 
forward speeds but no reverse. does 67 
miles per gallon. Strangest of all is the 
Dornier Delta, which looks like an old- 
fashioned electric toaster on wheels: the 
front and back sections hinge at the top 
to form doors. The front seats face front- 
ward, the rear seats backward. Added 
attraction: the seat backs pull down, 
making a double bed in the car. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Capital for South America 


Six months ago, at the Inter-American 
Investment Conference in New Orleans. 
Shipping Tycoon Rudolf Hecht suggested 
the formation of a U.S.-sponsored compa- 
ny to provide capital for Latin American 
companies by buying their securities, Last 
week Pennroad Corp., Time Inc. (which 
publishes editions of some of its maga- 
zines in Latin America) and South Amer- 
ican Gold & Platinum Co. announced that 
they are forming just such an investment 
company called the Interamerican Capi- 
tal Corp. It will be the first big-risk capi- 
tal corporation set up “for the primary 
purpose of making diversified. direct com- 
} mitments” in Latin American business. 

The company seeks ultimately to raise 
$10 million. Of the nominal organizing 
capital, Pennroad will pay in 40%, Time 
40%, and South American Gold, which 
will manage the company, 20%. Inter- 
american Capital will buy stocks, con- 
vertible bonds and other securities of 
promising South American and Caribbean 
area enterprises, new or old. Despite po- 
litical risks, the opportunities look prom- 
ising. Latin America’s industrial growth 
rate in the past 15 years has almost paral- 
leled that of the U.S.; some countries. 
e.g., Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, have 
even topped the U.S. rate. 


PERSONNEL 
_ Changes of the Week 


@ Robert Bernerd Anderson, 45, who re- 
signed recently as U.S. Deputy Secretary 
of Defense (Trae, July 25), became pres- 
ident of Ventures Ltd.. giant Canadian 
holding company with interests (mostly 
mining) scattered over five continents. 
He succeeds Thayer Lindsley. Ventures’ 
founder, who becomes board chairman. 
Texas-born Lawyer Anderson will help 
push the company in a new direction. It 
will slow down on expanding its holdings, 
concentrate on developing them. To that 
end, Ventures is being reorganized so that 
the board will have fewer staff executives, 
more experts in finance and business. 
Robert Hugh Johnson, 56, moved up 
from first vice president to president of 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., biggest U.S. maker of 
industrial machinery. Engineer Johnson, 
a one-company man, joined Ingersoll- 
Rand in 1924 after leaving M.I.T. He be- 
came manager of the Houston branch in 
1930, moved steadily through local offices. 
In 1939 he became assistant vice presi- 
dent and in 1955 first vice president. 
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Man gilding a lily... for good reason 


Next time you see one of our “Regency” model 
television receivers in someone’s home, or in a 
store, take a good look at the door pulls. 

These are Battersea porcelain, exquisite hand- 
painted miniatures worthy of your great-grand- 
mother’s treasured brooch. What such extra embel- 
lishment is doing on an already superb TV set makes 
an interesting story. 

Over the years, the American people have de- 
manded ever-larger picture screens in television. 
They've gotten them—but often in cabinets which, 
instead of gracing homes, have become not-so-de- 
corative centers of interest. 

Performance-wise, Stromberg-Carlson TV receiv- 
ers are the finest. But we see no reason why beauty 
must be sacrificed to utility. In our designers’ minds, 


There is nothing finer than a 


Stromberg-Carlson” 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


the receivers we market must add to a home’s good 
looks, as well as its entertainment. 

Battersea porcelain door pulls form only one ex- 
ample. Hand-decorated Chinese panels (no two ever 
quite alike)—tambour doors—tops of burn-proof, 
liquid-proof ‘Marlite’—lowboy models designed 
expressly for the ranch-type home—such decorator 
touches impressed the Academy of Color and De- 
sign to the point of granting us their 1954 Award 
—only one of many commendations received over 
the years for excellence in styling. 

“Genius,” said one authority, “means only an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains.” We'll never be 
brash enough to claim the first part of that quota- 
tion—but we've subscribed to the latter now for 
more than sixty-one years. 





Radio, TV Telephones and Sound and Electronic 
and High Fidelity Central Office XY® Public Address Products for Our 
Equipment Dial Equipment Systems Armed Forces 
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SPREAD OF 
INFECTIONS 


54-inch Bradley 
with Foot-Control 


In Factories, Schools, Institutions 





~~ 


@ Wherever there are many hands to wash—Bradleys have 
become the country’s standard. They provide more wash- 





Ultra sanitary—Clean 
running spray of tem- 
pered water is supplied 
by the central sprayhead. 


UW 


ing facilities in a given space—each serves up to 10 simul- 
taneously. They reduce installation costs by reducing 
piping connections over 80% —and with foot-control, fau- 
cets and faucet contacts are eliminated—no chance of 
spreading infections. 

Many models are illustrated in latest 
literature. Write for free copy to... 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2327 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


DIEY> 


Distributed Through 





Additional Information 
supplied on request. 


Plumbing Wholesalers 
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Protection for your plant 


Today's modern plants require 24-hour 
protection. Anchor Fence gives you that 
protection, helps control traffic in and 
out, provides safe outdoor storage, and 
keeps your plant and grounds orderly. 


Insist on Genuine Anchor Fence 
Look for the famous orange-and-black 
nameplate. Genuine Anchor Fence has 
deep-rooted anchors that keep it erect, 
year after year, Requires no annual paint- 
ing; its zinc coating is applied after weav- 
ing, not before. For information, call your 
local Anchor office or write: ANCHOR Post 
Propucts, Inc., Industrial Fence Divi- 
sion, 6929 Eastern Ave., Balto. 24, Md. 











‘ti 


Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas, and Los Angeles, 
Colif, * Branches and warehouses in ail principal cities 
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... meet 
me at 

Essex 
ouse” 


Business executives 
appreciate the prestige 
\ associated with this smart 
Central Park hotel... 
conveniently located to business 
and entertainment centers. 
All rooms with television, many 
are air-conditioned. 

Single from $10* Double from $13 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $20 


Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 
Teletype—N. Y. 1-3076 


TESSTEXX 
=,3. HIODUSIE 


on-the-park 


w 





Vincent J. Coyle, Vice President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH « NEW YORK 











MILESTONES 


Married. Conrad Nagel, 58, oldtime 
cinemactor (Stage Struck) turned TV 
star; and Micheal Coulson Smith, 32; he 
for the third time, she for the second; in 
Rumson, N.J. 





Died. Stuart David Engstrand, so, best- 
selling novelist who probed dark psycho- 
logical themes (The Sling and the Arrow, 
the story of a marriage ruined by the hus- 
band’s homosexuality; Beyond the Forest, 
a tale of a vengeful wife); by drowning, 
when he walked fully clothed into a lake 
in Los Angeles’ MacArthur Park. 


Died. Howard Kramer (“Howdie”) 
Gray, 54, famed Mayo Clinic abdominal 
surgeon, who operated on James Roose- 
velt in 1938, professor of surgery at the 
University of Minnesota, one of Princeton 
University’s athletic greats as end on the 
undefeated football “team of destiny” in 
1922; by drowning as he swam to retrieve 
a dinghy; in Lake Pepin, Minn. 


Died. Frank T. Tobey. 64, mayor of 
Memphis since 1953, spearhead of the 
campaign in the South against the pro- 
posed Dixon-Yates power project; of cor- 
onary thrombosis; in Memphis. 


Died. Graham Edgar, 67, chemist and 
longtime (1932-52) vice president of 
Ethyl Corp., developer of the octane scale 
for measurement of the antiknock qual- 
ity of motor fuels, pioneer in research 
that led to the production of roo-octane 
(high efficiency) gasoline; of leukemia; 
in Greenwich, Conn. 


Died. Johannes Cardinal de Jong, 69, 
Archbishop of Utrecht, courageous anti- 
Nazi during World War II as chief Catho- 
lic prelate in The Netherlands, author of 
the classic Handbook of Church History: 
after long illness; in Amersfoort, The 
Netherlands. Ailing on the date of the 
Consistory in 1946 when he was to have 
been elevated to cardinal, Archbishop de 
Jong received the red hat of office from 
Pope Pius XII in a special ceremony at 
Pope Pius’ summer residence eight months 
later, was the first resident cardinal in The 
Netherlands since the Reformation. 


Died. Aline Bernstein, 72, longtime top 
Broadway scene and costume designer 
(Reunion in Vienna in 1931, The Happy 
Time in 1949), longtime friend and confi- 
dante of the late Novelist Thomas Wolfe, 
model for Stage Designer Esther Jack in 
his novels The Web and the Rock and 
You Can't Go Home Again; after a long 
illness; in Manhattan. 


Died. Gerardus Post Herrick, 83, re- 
search engineer, inventor of the converti- 
plane, an aircraft (successfully tested in 
1937) able to take off and land like an 
autogyro, convert in the air to normal 
high-speed flight, ancestor of current U.S. 
military experimental convertiplanes; in 
Manhattan. 
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MR. W. STANHAUS 


President, Spector Freight System, Inc. 


From general offices in Chicago, Hlinois, Mr. Stanhaus 
directs a dynamic motor carrier organization numbering 
over 1,200 employees, operating more than 1,300 pieces 
of mobile equipment and maintaining 16 terminals 
located in 11 states. Spector rigs in 1954 rolled up more 
than 29 million miles while operating over interstate 
routes stretching from Milwaukee, Chicago and St. 
Louis in the Midwest to Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
York and Boston in the East. Mr. Stanhaus states... 


“In our 23 years of business 


Weve bought 2500 trucks 


AND WHEN IT COMES TO AIR BRAKES, WE PREFER 


Be “3 OG: trek, | 








THE WORLD'S MOST TRIED AND TRUSTED AIR BRAKES 





BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
General offices ond factory—Elyrie, Ohio, Branches —Berkeley, Collf. end Oklahome City, Okic. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
The Phenix City Story (Allied 


ts). Long before the Civil War, 
City, Ala.—its name was Lively 
days—was known as the 
South. By 1941 it had gr Sin 
City” of more than 15 permanent 
residents, almost all of them employed in 
the vice factories—gambling dens, broth- 
els, dope parlors—that lined Phenix City’s 
14th and Dillingham Streets. By night 
the population doubled, and most of the 
steady customers came from Fort Ben- 
ning, the U.S. Army’s training camp across 
the Chattahoochee. When the boys didn’t 
come to Sin City, the city went to the 


Art- 
Phenix 
in those 


om of the 


wn into a 











1oo-year-old harlot ought to be. During 
the next six months, a grand jury voted 
741 indictments, including three for the 
murder of Lawyer Patterson. The accused: 
Chief Deputy Sheriff Albert Fuller, con- 
victed as the triggerman, was sentenced to 
life in prison; County Solicitor Arch Fer- 
rell was acquitted of complicity; Ala- 
bama’s Attorney General Silas Garrett, 
still in office at the time of the murder, 
has not yet been brought to trial. 

This is the sensational true story that 
The Phenix City Story tries to tell. The 
trouble is that in trying to handle their 
dramatic subject with a “documentary” 
technique the producers have come up 


with an overexcited document, and a 





Honky-ToNK SCENE FROM “PHENIX CiTy Story” 


Sometimes the 





boys—in “mattress vans” that parked 
along the roads near camp. 
Soon after World War II began, the 


backroom boys of Phenix City were count- 
ing their tainted blessings at the rate of 
$100 million a year; they had a good 
thing, and they meant to keep it. When 
church groups organized against them, the 
bosses simply bought themselves a quorum 
of elders. When good citizens tried to fight 
them at the polls, the bosses bought votes 
at $10 a head and put in a puppet govern- 
ment. Members of cleanup committees 
were subjected to a campaign of nuisance 
arrests and tire slashings. 
beaten up, on a downtown street and in 
broad daylight. by hired bullies. In June 
1954 Lawyer Albert Patterson had 
won as Attorney General of 
Alabama on a cleanup ticket, was shot to 
death while sitting in his automobile just 


Iwo were badly 


who 
nomination 


outside his office in the center of town. 
That tore it. Alabama's Governor Gor- 
don Persons was forced by public opinion 
to declare martial law. The National Guard 
took over. Phenix City was as dead as any 


city went to the boys. 


drama that too often trickles away into 
the fine print. And yet Phenix City has 
the force of see-and-touch realism. The 
action was filmed among the same sallow 
bars, heat-shimmering sidewalks and de- 
ceptively innocent-looking back lots that 
watched it in the life. The actors try hard 
to weather naturally into the scene. Ed- 
ward Andrews wonderfully: he 
hits the apogee of Southern villainy as 
he stouches agreeabty about town, sweet- 
talking old ladies, flipping quarters like a 
slow jackpot, and looking all the while 
fat, greasy thumb that has been 
stuck too long in the pork barrel. 


succeeds 


like a 


Female on the Beach (Universal). 
Come away with me to Los Angeles!” 
the wealthy widow (Judith Evelyn) im- 
plores. Her hands wander idly over the 
alluring mass of rented muscle that lies 
sprawled upon her divan. Alas, no cash, no 
mash. To make ends meet, Jeff Chandler 
has hired out as a sex shill to a couple of 
confidence gamesters at a California sea- 
shore resort, and when the lady starts 
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Wa ee 


His slide rule will be 


a lifetime possession 





Few purchases can ever deserve such careful selection. 


This year, as every year, thou- 
sands of young men will reach 
the point in engineering training 
where the purchase of a slide rule 
is required. This is not only a 
new experience, but one of much 
greater importance than most 
realize. A slide rule is not pur- 
chased like a text book for a few 
months’ use and then sold or 
shelved when the classwork is 
over. A slide rule is a lifetime 
possession, a constant companion 
throughout the career for which 
the young man is training. If 


cheap or shoddy, it cannot pos- 


sibly serve him properly or in- 
spire the respect for precision 
and fine craftsmanship which is 
so essential to success in engi 
neering 

Successful engineers know it is 
most difficult for any young man 
to judge the merits or claims of 
any slide rule by mere inspection 
of the rule in a few moments be- 
fore its purchase. That is why so 
many say, “Buy a Dietzgen Slide 
Rule and be sure.”’ The Dietzgen 
name on a slide rule not only 
safeguards the purchase but it 


makes sure the owner can always 


be proud of his lifetime posses 
sion... for Dietzgen is the stand- 
ard by which all other slide rules 
are judged. Sold by the better 


dealers everywhere. 


DIETZGEN 


EVERYTHING FOR DRAFTING 
SURVEYING & PRINTMAKING 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 
Chicago « New York « San Francisco » New Orleans 
Los Angeles + Pittsburgh » Washington + Philadel- 
phia « Milwaukee «+ Deolers in All Principal Cities 


pinching pennies. Jeff stops pinching her. 
He just picks up his muscles and walks 
out. That same night the lady dies, “I'm 
sorry.” says Jeff, and waits a full 24 hours 

whether out of respect or satiety, the 
script does not make hefore he 
picks up another well-shaped pebble on 
the beach. 

Joan Crawford, the widow of a gambler 
has a soul as rubbery as Chandler's pec- 
torals, though not so much in evidence. 
“Ben was older than I was.” she explains 
“and rich . . . I didn't know very much 
when I met him, but what I knew I knew 
well.” Jeff has a confession to make too. 
“I don't hate women,” he mutters. “I just 
hate the way they are.” “I wish I could 
afford you,” murmurs Joan. “Save your 
pennies,’ he encourages. 

She bites his wrist. He rips her dress off. 
Her eyes dilate. She clutches her breasts 


clear 





CHANDLER & CRAWFORD 


Alas, no cash no mash, 
protectively. He kisses her brutally. She 
goes limp. Then slowly her arms, as if 
moved by a will of their own, go gliding 
around him, and her fingers dig greedily 
into his flesh. “Just she sighs a 
little later. “Just once.” 

Poor Joan—not even the censor can save 
her. But he can make it legal. Jeff, it sud- 
denly turns out. was only paying a debt 
of honor when he drove the other widow 
to her death—and besides. the lady didn't 
commit suicide after all. She was mur- 
dered by one of Jeff's jealous girl friends. 
“The past.” sighs Joan. as she clings to 
him, “is buried under a lot of dead years.” 

All of which probably proves that, as 
far as the Hollywood censor is concerned 
you have to make your lie before you can 
bed on it. 


once,” 


Footsteps in the Fog (Columbia) whips 
up the classic recipe for a melodramatic 
potboiler: mix two engaging scoundrels 
(Stewart Granger and Jean Simmons) 
with a brace of murders. add a pinch of 
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Onrico 
Firsts 


This flavor-perfect, drier num 

is produced by the first distillery 

ever operated in Puerto Rico. It was 

the first Puerto Rican rum to be 

enjoyed by people here in the States, 

the first to standardize age at 

four years. And one taste tells you 
s first in quality. 


ITS OUR 20% 
ANNIVERSARY FREE wonderful rum recipe 
OF SHIPPING book. Send self-addressed 
STATESIDE 1 envelope to Ronrico, 


P.O. Box 328, Allapattah 
Station, Miami 42, Florida. 


BRoommrico 


RONRICO RUMS 86 AND 151 PROOF. U.S. REP.: IMPORT DIV., 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC,, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Copr.1955, Puerto Rico Distilling Company, Arecibo, Puerto Rico 


YOUR DOUBLE-BREASTED SUIT 
NCB 


CONVERTED TO AN UP-TO-DATE 
\A 
Travelers \\\' 


ina BREASTED MODEL 
LIKE GETTING A Chee “* 
















NEW SUIT FOR 


. 1 9% Postpaid 


Don't throw your old-fash- 
ioned double-breasted suit 
away. Hove it converted by 
mail to co smart new single- 
breasted model for only 
$19.50 complete. Our moster tailors re-de- 
sign, re-style, re-cut even the collar and lapels 
of your coat to conform perfectly to present 
day styling. We'll make your coot larger or 
smaller if you wish. Sotisfaction gucranteed. 
Write for FREE details how we convert your 
coat by mail or send coat and check today. 


ROGERS TAILORING CO. 


















In the highland n the lo onal 

Dept. T-$ 621 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio City Bank T ; Checks 
- Known as “‘The Traveler’s Frie because 
they are spendable like cash the wor ver 
and are promptly refunded in | f lost or 


to 
EUROPE 


@ De Luxe Sleeper Flights 
@ First and Tourist Class 
@ Luxurious Douglas 
DC-6Bs 


stolen. in $10, $20, $5C 
denominations; cost only / 
Buy them at your bank. 


Issued 





The best thing you know 








ae re Fa Po wherever you go 
SHANNON ae NATIONAL CITY BANK 
PARIS Fi TRAVELERS CHECKS 


AIRLINES 


Backed by 
The First Notional City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporction 


MILAN 
ROME 
NAPLES 


15 East 5ist St., New York 
MU 8-3700 
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How many of these 122 articles 
are you planning to buy —soon? 


Products in all these classifications 
now bear the Alcoa label . . . your 
guide to aluminum value in light, 
lasting, modern buys! 


These are the products made by the hun- 
dreds of manufacturers who are now using 
the Alcoa label. They include articles for your 
home, farm, or personal use as well as prod- 


ucts made of Alcoa® Aluminum for industry, 


In addition to their own brands, the prod- 


ucts of these Alcoa customers now proudly 








carry the Alcoa name, which for 67 years has 
stood for the finest in aluminum. Whenever 
you buy a light, lasting, modern product 
of aluminum, it will pay you to look for 
the Alcoa label... your guide to aluminum 
value. ALUMINUM CoMPANY oF AMERICA, 
2190-J. Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Your Guide to Aluminum Value... 


we CHOSE =e 
aicoF ere 


1S of 
opuc wer’ 
we eeonn’ °” ACOA 
” 


acumen? 











Electric Popcorn 
Devi 


ice 
Electric Tools 
Engine Bearings 
Fans 


Fire Alarm Boxes 
Fishing Equipment 
Brushes 

Flower Holders 
Fluorescent Starters 
Food Cabinets 
and Racks 
Furnace Pipe 
and Fittings 
Furniture 
Golf Carts 
Greenhouses 
House Trailers 
Ice Chests 
Ice-Cream Dippers 
Insect Screening 






Screening 

Shipping Containers 

Shower Doors 

Signs 

Siding 

Siphon Tubes 

Sliding Doors 

Sprayers 

Stadia Rods 

Steak Platters 

Steam Irons 

Storm Windows 
and Doors 

Surollers 

Surgical Supplies 

‘Tent Poles 

Textile Equipment 

Thresholds 

Tile 

‘Toasters 

Trailers 

Tray Stands 

Truck Bodies 

Tumbler Sets 

TV Antennas 

Valves 

Vapor Barrier 

Vulcanizing Clamps 
Trim 


Wall Panels 
Water Heaters 
Weatherstrip 
Windows 

Window Hardware 
Window Sash 
Zippers 
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| blackmail. a generous helping of blue Lon- 


don fog. some bilious green Edwardian 
interiors, the clop-clop of hansom cabs. 
and allow to simmer for 90 minutes over 
a gaslight flame. 

When the film opens. Granger stands 
bareheaded in the rain at a cemetery as 
his wife—very rich and too old for him— 
is laid to rest. His friends are touched by 
his noble composure in the face of tragedy. 
Then he goes home alone. glances at the 
huge portrait of his late wife, and his satis- 
fied smile confirms the growing suspicion 
that foul murder has been done. The 
camera switches to the mansion’s cellar, 
where Housemaid Jean Simmons. her wits 
sharpened by adversity, has just finished 


dosing some rats with a little of the medi- | 


cine that was given to her ailing mistress. 
The rats are dead. 

And now the long duel begins. Simmons 
artfully divulges her knowledge, and is 
quickly promoted from maid to house- 
keeper and allowed to keep the wiie’s 
jewels. One evening she goes out in the 
fog to mail a letter. Following after, 
Granger steals up and brains her with his 
walking stick. At least. he thought it was 
Jean. It is quite a shock when Jean walks 
in the door and he realizes he has killed 
the wrong woman. And so it goes, through 
plot and ingenious counterplot, until jus- 
tice—which has been happily nodding 
through most of the picture—rouses suffi- 
ciently to give the culprits their just de- 
serts. It seems a pity, since Granger and 
Simmons have managed to make their 
evildoers a couple of the year’s most 


attractive film people. 


Current & CHoice 

It's Always Fair Weather. A sharp 
little musical that needles TV—without 
trying. of course, to burst the Electronic 
Bubble; with Gene Kelly, Dan Dailey, 
Michael Kidd (Time, Sept. 5). 

The Sheep Has Five Legs. French 
Comic Fernandel, who is much too funny 
for one man, plays six men. He is too 
funny for six men, too (Time, Sept. 5). 

Ulysses. The Homeric legend made (in 


Italy) into a foaming saga of sea adven- | 


ture; with Kirk Douglas, Silvana Mangano 
(Time, Aug. 22). 

| Am a Camera. A nymph’s regress 
in Christopher Isherwood’s Berlin: Julie 
Harris, at both hooch and cootch, is a 
comic sensation (Time, Aug. 15). 

The Shrike. The story of a morally 
helpless husband (José Ferrer) and_ his 


predatory wife (June Allyson) (Tie, 
July 25). 

Mr. Roberts. First-rate retelling of 
the long-run Broadway hit about life 


aboard a Navy supply ship; with Henry 
Fonda, James Cagney (Time. July 18). 

The Seven Year Itch. Marilyn Monroe 
and Tom Ewell help Director Billy Wilder 
make George Axelrod’s comedy an engag- 
ing romp (Time. June 13). 

Marty. The love story of a “very good 
butcher”; home truth and homely humor 
in the life of an ordinary man—well per- 
ceived by Playwright Paddy Chayefsky, 
well expressed by Ernest Borgnine, Betsy 
Blair (Time, April 18). 








To maintain peak power year after 
year, high compression engines need 
more than extra power gasoline. They 
also need EXTRA DUTY motor oil. 


New Sinclair EXTRA DUTY Motor Oil 
avoids deposit-forming components 

| that cause knock and loss of power — 
gives greater anti-wear protection 

for longer engine life. 


For multi-range protection in all 
seasons, in all climates, regardless of 
temperatures, use Sinclair EXTRA DUTY 
TRIPLE X — the new Super-Power Oil 
for Super-Power Cars that adds 
power you can feel. 





Ask Your Sinclair Dealer for 


SINCLAIR 
EXTRA DUTY 


New Triple X Grade (SAE 10W-30) 


for Highest Octane Performance 
POWER UP with POWER-X Gasoline 


| Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 
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Master Phiz-Monger 


Hocartn’s Procress (319 pp.]—Peter 


Quennell—Viking ($6.50). 


Time is the safest of chaperones, Peter 
Quennell, an Englishman of letters with 
a well-dressed mind an impeccable 
literary accent, who presumably never 
hobnobs with the spivs, tarts and cosh 
artists of contemporary London, is never- 
theless a knowing and fascinating guide 
among the harlots and bullies, the stews 
and sponging houses of 18th century 
London. 

The first notable biography of William 
Hogarth in some 50 years provides the 
itinerary of Author Quennell’s historical 
slumming tour. But his real subject is 
Hogarth’s model, the alternately claret- 
flushed and gin-haggard face of 18th cen- 
tury England. 

Age in the Mirror. London in Ho- 
garth’s age was a smallish city, as statis- 
now. It was a place where the 
procession to the pillory of a popular 
prostitute (like Moll Hervey, who was 
set up at the Blackamoor’s Head and 
Sadler's Arms in Hedge Lane) or an un- 
popular madam (like Mother Needham 
of Park Place, St. James’s) might bring 
out a bigger crowd than a coronation. 
Londoners were a people who had yet to 
regard understatement as a virtue or 
overdrinking as a vice. 

The age had its oddities—the religious 
cranks or impostors like Mary Tofts, the 
“Godalming rabbit breeder,” who claimed 
that during her paroxysms she frequently 
gave birth to rabbits. (For a while no- 
body in England ate rabbit for fear of en- 
countering a parthenogenetic bunny in 
the rabbit pie.) It was an undemocratic 
world, in welfare-state terms, but the 
duke would bet with the chimney sweep 
at a cockfight. It was a world that had 
not yet been promised freedom from 
fear; yet aggressive personal courage 
seems to have been the common virtue. 

It had no theories of equality between 
the sexes; yet men apparently loved their 
own (and each other's) wives in those 
unenlightened times more than Dr. Kin- 
sey concedes to the present. It was not 
a mealymouthed age; “nasty stinking 
breath” was the King’s English of the 
second George for “halitosis.” Above all, 
it was always tough-minded and could 
look at itself in the mirror. Hogarth 
made the mirror. 

Cue for Genius. One of those inevita- 
ble accidents which mark the life of a 
genius turned Hogarth into the delineator 
of his age. or in his own phrase, its “‘mas- 
ter phiz-monger.” He was just another 
London apprentice (his job was incising 
coats.of-arms on the gentry’s silver plate), 
wandering about town like so many young 
men, knowing himself to be a genius, but 
not knowing what to be a genius about. A 
tavern brawl gave him his cue. A Sunday 
drinker clobbered another over the scalp 
with a quartern tankard. In 18th century 
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Mott Hacxasovut at Home 
In a world of gin, debt and smallpox... 





terms it was a “laughable subject,” what 
with the man all bloody and grimacing 
with pain. Hogarth made a sketch that 
delighted his fellow apprentices, and thus 
he found his life work. He could do this 
stuff on copper, and copperplate prints of 
current events were the picture magazines 
of the day. 

He married, well and sensibly, the 
daughter of the man who had painted the 
dome frescoes of Christopher Wren’s 
brand-new St. Paul's. She never seemed 
to mind the odd company her husband 
kept. He visited jails, courts, hangings 
and Bedlam; wherever he went, his note- 
book went with him. Historian Quennell 
has identified no fewer than 160 person- 
ages who figured in Hogarth’s prints. 
Even the madam in A Harlot’s Progress 
—showing the education of a young trollop 
named Moll Hackabout—was an actual 
bawd. Quennell has also gone to the 
trouble of looking up the proud descend- 
ant of the most industrious rake of the 


National Gallery London 
HocartH By HoGARTH 
. . « life glows in the living flesh. 















period, a Colonel Chartres, whose licker- 
ish grin Hogarth recorded in etching acid. 


Celebration of Life. Hogarth was 
short, disputatious, and never put on airs: 
even in prosperity he wore a plain scarlet 
coat (the grey flannel suit of the day). 
Prints were his living. but painting was 
what he best liked to do. His style was 
underestimated then as now. When he 
died, at 66, the extraordinary pictures 
now known as Hogarth’s Servants and 
The Shrimp Girl were found, The can- 
vases reveal that the man who was a 
journalist on a copperplate was also a 
brilliant innovator in oil, a forerunner of 
Delacroix and the impressionists. They 
also tell of a good, simple man who in a 
world of gin, debt and the smallpox, was 
able to see life as it glowed in the living 
flesh, as a thing to be celebrated. 

Quennell’s tour of London with Ho- 
garth is worth the price, especially as the 
writer avoids the impasto of art criticese. 
A master with a complex literary man 
like Byron or Gibbon or Ruskin, Biogra- 
pher Quennell is perhaps too fastidious an 
escort to the knocking-shops of old Drury 
(he calls a tavern a boite), and at times 
barely escapes writing like Henry James 
covering an all-in female wrestling bout. 
Hogarth, however, is indestructible, and 
an age said to be best represented by 
Picasso’s Guernica is in no position to 
sneer either at artist or model. 


Fast & Loose 


THe Last Supper AND Orner Stories 
(214 pp.}—Howard Fast—Blue Heron 
Press ($3). 


As Dr. Johnson and Samuel Butler 
proved, a man who believes that swallows 
hibernate in the mud beneath ponds or 
that a woman wrote the Odyssey can still 
write sensibly and well. A man who be- 
lieves that the human race is largely com- 
posed of sinister little fascist gremlins en- 
gaged in re-enacting the Crucifixion with 
the author himself as the central figure, is 
in somewhat worse shape. Still, U.S. Com- 
munist Howard Fast keeps on writing all 
the time. He has just brought out 16 more 
stories, and his publishers bill him as the 
world’s most widely read living novelist.* 

When Author Fast went to jail in 1948 
for contempt of Congress, he proclaimed 
that his persecutors were non-human char- 
acters, trying to turn the U.S. into an 
“abomination.” This is a valuable clue to 
the art of Author Fast, for the people in 
his stories are not exactly human. 

How Real Is Real? Author Fast’s 
stories are dedicated to a Communist the- 
ory called socialist realism, which may be 
summarized as the notion that reality is 
what the party says it is. This theory has 
liberated Fast from the preoccupation that 
unnerves so many lesser artists—the de- 
sire to set down the precise truth. The 
setting of the more intelligible stories is 
perhaps the U7S.; the time now, or “the 





boast, as Soviet state printers are 
His Citi- 


Road 


* An easy 
churning out translations of his books 
zen Tom Paine (1943) and Freedom 
(1944) were bestsellers in the U.S. 
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The secret to the world’s easiest 
copying method is in the dial. 
Amazing newly designed automatic 
copy control assures perfect copies 
every time. Just set the diol to the 
type of copies you want—your 
copies ore ready in seconds, 
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typed, drawn or photographed right in your own office 
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new order . . . of hate and horror, fear, | 
indecency and terror, the order of the 
atom kings and the oil kings. . .” 

The Judas of Fast’s title story is a 
backslid leftist playwright named Harvey 
Crane. For an imminent production, he 
has raised $300,000 (a multiple of the ime & 2 
30 pieces of silver, and thus a big symbol). LOU} SIAN 4 fF URCHASE 
Then he is asked to testify before the jewils fe lave! Clark 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, whose chairman may be assumed to 
be Pontius Pilate. Hollywood is the flesh- 
pots of imperial Rome. Villainous lawyers 
and venal politicians (“For a thousand 
dollars you can buy a Senator”) gnash 
their teeth in the wings, and of course 
Judas Crane lets his old party pal have it 
(after a Last Supper at Sardi’s), 

Judas, like all enemies of the party, is a 
psychopath, in contrast to the faithful 
apostles—good Equity men all, who still 
stick to the stuff they wrote in the old 
Group Theater and WPA days. Judas crops 
up again (in The Upraised Pinion) as a 
dim fellow with a remarkable physical re- 
semblance to Whittaker Chambers, who 
sells out the party for $24 a day to an 
FBI smoothie with gold cuff links, 

How Stupid Is the Enemy? The book 
is full of comic businessmen, who are not 
only capitalist bloodsuckers, but suckers 
for the Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, The 
saddest of them is a tycoon named Henry 
J. Baxter, who dies hilariously, falling 
down on the path to his $3.000,000 private 
bomb shelter because he just would not 
believe that the Russians developed the 
H-bomb for the benefit of mankind. Other 
characters in Fast’s America are the clear- 


eyed, noble, tragic men who populate the New ma netic chalkboard hel S kids 
bulging political prisons. If there is one g p 

thing Author Fast knows, it is where the . . 
grapes of wrath are stored. When he is stick to their lessons 
not busy explaining that Christ and Tom 
Paine felt just.as he does, he repeats this 
phrase from the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public, and it obviously makes him feel 
like Abraham Lincoln. 

The reader may see nothing in the book 
but slick self-pity and ears and eyes so 
gross and clumsy that they could not 
furnish credible continuity for a horror | 
comic. But apart from its uproarious, if 
unintended, humor, the book has another 
significance. Author Fast’s works offer an 
insight into the nature of the enemy. On 
that basis, Americans may reach the use- 
ful conclusion that the enemy is not so 
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Here’s Weldwood Chalkboard—a wonderful 
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highly effective visual aid teaching. 

Unique Weldwood Chalkboard has a porce- 
lain-on-steel face* bonded to strong, rigid ply- 
wood backed by a sheet of aluminum for bal- 
anced construction. Its soft, glare-free green 
color makes reading easy for young eyes, its 
tough surface never needs refinishing. 

And Weldwood Chalkboard is guaranteed for 
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practical-minded men inquire, “But what 
is the desert good for?”, perhaps the best 
answer still is: “Contemplation.” 

Five years ago Joseph Wood Krutch, 
biographer of Samuel Johnson and Henry 
David Thoreau, a man of letters accus- 
tomed to the Northeast, moved to an air- 
cooled ranch house near Tucson, Ariz. 
Here he praises the saguaro. the prickly 
pear and the wicked cholla cactus with 
all the exuberance of a convert. His com- 
panions are no longer Columbia University 
students, whom he once taught as Brander 
Matthews Professor of Dramatic Litera- 
ture, but creatures of the Sonoran sands 
—road runners, elf owls, jack rabbits, Gila 
monsters, tarantulas and scorpions. 

Controlling Nature. Walking through 
the dry and sunny air, he asks himself 
questions: 1) Which animal first emerged 
from the earth into the air? 2) How does 
it happen that many of the weeds in 





Bill Sears—Black Star 
Krutcu & Desert Par 


Elf owls need understanding. 





Arizona are from Asia? 3) In what mys- 
terious way does the kangaroo rat triumph 
over the total absence of water?* 

When not pondering such puzzlers, 
Krutch is busy watching toads in glass 
jars, peering at yucca flowers with a 
flashlight at midnight, or driving a rattler 
away from a nest of hooded orioles. 

His keen observations, whether of ani- 
mal or plant. carry mystical overtones. 
He would insist with Thoreau that “this 
curious world which we inhabit . . . is 
more to be admired and enjoyed than it 
is to be used.” Indeed, he takes up the 
cudgels against man’s shortsighted ambi- 
tion to “control nature.” That whole con- 
cept, he asserts, is false. Modern man 
needs greater understanding of “the in- 


Answers: t) The scorpion. 2) They presum- 
ably accompanied alfalfa seed imported from 
Siberia and Turkistan, 3) The rat’s body man- 
ufactures water out of the hydrogen contained 
in food starches and from the oxygen in the air 
it breathes. 
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THOMPSON RADIOACTIVE TESTS REVEAL 
ENGINE WEAR—POINT WAY TO LONGER CAR LIFE 


This sketch shows how Thompson engineers use atomic energy to measure piston ring 
side wear while ic is taking place. Radioactive piston rings are installed in a test engine 





. as tiny particles wear off, in much 
car's engine, they are carried through 


the same manner as they wear off rings in your 
a highly sensitive scintillation counter which 


keeps a continuous record of wear conditions, 
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HE DAY MAY NOT BE too far away 
when the engine in your car will 

last twice as long as it does today. 

Important progress toward that goal 
is being made by Thompson Products 
engineers who have uncovered new 
discoveries in wear patterns of car, 
truck and tractor engines. To do so, 
Thompson put man’s most modern 
“tool”. . . atomic energy ... to work 
in new testing techniques. 
Here’s how Thompson does it... 
Engine parts to be studied for wear 
are irradiated in an atomic pile. These 
radioactive parts are then placed in a 
test engine. Tiny radioactive metal 
particles, torn loose by wear, are picked 
up by lubricating oil and circulated 
through a scintillator, a measuring 
device 50 times more sensitive than 
a Geiger counter. 

From these radiation measurements, 
Thompson engineers are learning how 
parts wear, where they wear, and when 
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they wear. For example, Thompson is 
now hard at work studying the side 
wear tendencies in piston rings after 
new discoveries about this little- 
known subject resulted from the new 
radio-isotope tests. 

Other tests to follow involve such 
vital engine parts as bearings, valves, 
tappets, rocker arms, connecting rods, 
gear teeth and pistons. 


This important new development 
typifies the thoroughness and inge- 
nuity of research methods, develop- 
ment skills, and manufacturing facili- 
ties that have made Thompson Prod- 
ucts one of industry's leaders for more 
than 50 years. Today such industries 
as automotive, aviation, agricultural, 
appliances, metallurgy, hydraulics, 
pneumatics, electronics and many 
others count on Thompson. Thompson 
Products, Inc., General Offices, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 





MARKS DEGREE OF PISTON RING 
WEAR ON GRAPH 


SCINTILLATION 
COUNTER 


COUNTS THOUSANDS OF TINY 

RADIO ACTIVE PARTICLES TO 

LEARN THE EXTENT OF PISTON 
RING WEAR 





A Thompson engineer installs a radioactive 
piston ring in a test engine using special cools 
designed to protect personnel from over- 
exposure to dangerous radioactive rays. A 
second engineer closely observes the radiation 
count to be sure that safety limitations are 
maintained, 


You can count on 
Thompson 
Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT. 
INDUSTRIAL AND ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS. 
FACTORIES IN SIXTEEN CITIES. 
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soils 


clusive community of rocks and 
plants and animals which we a 
part.” The idea of a world for man’s use 
only is unrealizable. Long ago Alexander 


Pope summed it up with a smile: 


ol are 


Know, Nature’s children all divide 

her care 

The fur that warms a monarch, warmed 
a be ar, 


Merciless Creature. Joseph Wood 
Krutch would let even the mountain lions 
and the rattlesnakes keep their own skins, 
In The Voice of the Desert there is only 
one creature he mercilessly skins alive 
man, the destroyer of nature and of the 
natural balance. “To almost everything 
except man,” he writes, “the sight of man 
[is] the most terrifying of all sights.” 

Readers will hope that Author Krutch 
never carries this line of thinking to its 
extreme conclusion—or else he might find 
himself spending most of his time cavort- 
ing with flocks of elf owls. That would be 
neither so enjoyable to himself nor so 
profitable to the world as the writing and 
reading of his delightful books. 


An Old Man's Art 


Conressions oF Feux Krutt, Conri- 
pence Man (384 pp.J—Thomas Mann— 
translated by Denver Lindley—Knopf 
($4.50). 


“T have to learn how to say goodbye,” 
Thomas Mann said to a visitor not long 
before his death last month. “That 
is an old man’s art.” The last novel to 
leave his pen is a charming show of how 
well the old man learned that old man’s 
art. It is a gay goodbye—as gay as Mann 
could ever get. And yet his last words 
will also provoke serious interpretation. 

Felix Krull is a picaresque novel, and 
it stands, looking sometimes a little lump- 
ish, in the raffish succession of The Gold- 
en Ass to Don Quixote to A Sentimental 
Journey to Lafcadio’s Adventures to 
(sob!) L'il Abner itself. The book's first 
fragment (54 pages) was published more 
than 30 vears ago—inspired by the im- 
passioned morbidities of Dostoevsky's 
Notes from Underground. But most of 
the final 330 pages, written in the last 
years of the author's life. strike up a 
more and more Rabelaisian jig. 

The Art of Stealing. Felix Krull is the 
son of a Rhinelander who manufactured 
unusually bad champagne and committed 
suicide because nobody would buy it. 
Felix is a precocious boy. At an early age 
he has learned to fake fits and migraine 
symptoms—he can even make his finger- 
nails turn blue—in order to stay home 
from school. Soon he is able to forge sig- 
natures with the technical virtuosity of a 
three-time loser. He steals, too, but theft 
an esthetic experience to him. And 
When it comes to sex (as it does soon, 
with the housemaid), he does not mind 
admitting that “my gifts for the pleasures 
of love bordered on the miraculous.” 

It is obvious to this handsome little 
devil, in fact, that he is made of “finer 
clay,” and he sets out to acquire a gleam- 
ing finish in the heat of events. As soon as 
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choused 


board with a 
he lights out 
where he hires out as elevator 

i fashionable hotel. At about 
this time, his fingers stick to a lady’s jewel 
case, and soon they are stroking the lady 
herself with such skill that she begs him 
the rest of her valuables too. He 
obliges. And so it goes, until Felix is off 
on a world tour with the title of marquis 


(bogus ) 


he has his draft 
neatly feigned epileptic fit 
for Paris 


operator in 


to steal 


and letters of credit (genuine 
on banks from Lisbon to Singapore. 

The Door to Hell. The work breaks 
off at the end of Volume I, and perhaps 
none too soon. Arull is surprisingly fun- 
ny, but at times the humor is as heavy as 
Kartoffelklésse*—and by a 
translation that misses much of the hero- 


villain’s comic pomposity. The action falls 


not helped 


asleep at one point while Mann delivers 
himself of a monumental snore: a 20-page 
lecture on the nature of the universe. 
Nevertheless, despite faults the 
book is a compelling kind of success. For 
Mann's writing has, to 


Its 


a degree that few 
of his contemporaries could equal, what 
Felix Krull calls “the ineffable 
which there are words monstrously 
sweet enough to describe, that teaches the 
firetly to glow.” There comes a moment 
on almost every page when the words 
glow, and the reader, charmed, follows 
the firetly into the dark. 

The dark, that is, of the German soul. 
In Mann’s sensibility, the yawning portal 
of burgher respectability leads only to 
hell—that same hell in which Nietzsche 
lonely and restless, contracted the syphi- 
lis that drove him insane, and in which 
sentimental devotees of Brahms Lieder 
ran concentration camps. 

The Ode to Life. Thomas Mann’s liter- 
ary world is one of catastrophic opposi- 
tions. As Author Mann developed, the 
problem took many forms—the artist v. 
the bourgeois. the criminal v. 
Nietzsche v. Goethe, disease v. 
ity, Asia v. Europe, music v. On 
one Mann was able to wed his 
antitheses into a higher reality. The mo- 
ment came in the lyric mysterious * 


power, 
no 


society, 
contorm- 
reason. 
occasion 


snow 


scene” in The Magic Mountain, in which 
substance and accidents, skies and devils 
dissolve in the “white darkness” of the 


snow. It was one of the really astounding 
moments in literature, but it 
passed, and Mann was caught once again 
in the tension of opposites. 

In Krull, Thomas Mann tried 
that tension by 
tle 
human 


modern 





to avoid 
illy 
joyously, too 


laughing a lit- 
lantically, but “at 
folly. For he really liked his con 


ironic 





fidence man; he saw in him the world’s 
need for illusion, exemplified by swin- 
dler’s tricks as much as by monarch's 
pomp and an artist's fictions. The last 


lines he committed to publication are a 





rollicking apostrophe to life that few 
other men of 8 or 4o—could have writ- 
ten A whirlwind of primordial forces 
seized and bore me into the realm of 
ecst And high and stormy, under my 





. . I saw the surging of 
that queenly bosom.” 


ardent caresses . 
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and more than 30% of the households in which a car 


is owned are reached by an average issue of 


This is one of the good reasons why automobile 
manufacturers invest more dollars for new-car ad- 
vertising in LIFE than in any other magazine. 





LIFE’s total weekly audience of 26,450,0007 is 
8 total kly udience f 2 : 7 *Based on: A Study of the Household 
larger than that of any other magazine. Accumulative Audience of LIFE (1952), 


by Alfred Politz Research, Incorporated 
tA Study of Four Media 
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— of heavy machinery 


In the free-port of Copenhagen, this compact Clark truck handles 


awkward pieces of cement-making machinery on their way to Denmark's 
export markets. In several foreign countries, Clark has licensed manu- 
facturers to produce many of the models in the Clark line. The world over, 
Clark sets the standards for materials handling equipment. 





«..Or Capacity loads of lumber 


Soft, wet terrain doesn’t limit the effectiveness of this Michigan 
Tractor Shovel, owned by a Pennsylvania lumber mill. With high flota- 
tion tires and full power on all four wheels, the Michigan simply works 
where other machines bog down. Clark’s Automotive Division designs 
and manufactures the heavy-duty axles and transmissions which are the 
heart of all Clark machines. In its own right, the Automotive Division 
produces vital power-train components for leading manufacturers of 
farm equipment and commercial vehicles. 
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Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan 74, Mich. 
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Transmitting Horsepower to Multiply Manpower 











MISCELLANY 


Hot Licks. In London, Sidney Adams 


was fined £3 ($8.40) after Mrs. Mary 





Jane Andrews testified that he had sworn 
to drive his neighbors mad. kept them up 
with noisy music night after night. once 
played a record of Shake, Rattle and Roll 
for 24 hours, 

Marksman. In Boise, Idaho, Jess Ar- 
nold, 35, was fined $60 for reckless driv- 
ing after he tried to back his car over his 
mother-in-law, missed. ran into a utility- 
pole guy wire. disrupted traffic signals on 
a nearby corner. 


Traffic Lane. In Wells, Nev.. after 
complaining to the city council of being 
badgered by strangers for directions to 
the local red-light district, townspeople 
got the city fathers to install directional 
signs, charge them to the bawdyhouse 
proprietors. 


Pedal Pusher. In Atlanta, during a test 
for a driver's license, Mrs. Maude Pierce 
42, stepped on the gas instead of the 
brake. cracked into a utility pole. smashed 
into a parked car, demolished her own, 
sent the test supervisor to the hospital 
with head and hip injuries. 


Station Brake. In Marietta, Ohio, Ray- 
mond Ray won a divorce from wife Regi- 
na Bell Ray after testimony that she 
watched TV every night until the last 
station signed off, forbade him to talk to 
her except during the commercials. 


Hot Head. In New Bedford Mass., 
enraged after an argument with his wife 
Floyd L. Ostrander. $2. burned down 
their storage barn, tried unsuccessfully to 
set fire to the house ripped out the tele- 
phone wires so that firemen could not 
be called. 


Contact. In Montevideo, Uruguay. Al- 
berico Averardo Cruzado, 25. was fired 
from his job as prison warden after he 
learned trom a convict how to mint coins 


without silver, went into a short-lived 
but thriving counterfeiting business with 
his mother, sister and childhood friend. 





Wishful Drinking. In Keokuk, Iow 
Wilbur Damon. 27. was sentenced to 
three days in jail after he phoned police 
from a saloon, asked the cop who arrived 
to go tell his wife that he was sober. 


Hit Tune. In Logansport. Ind.. Sherifi 
O. R. Carson heard three Cass County 
prisoners lustily singing There'll Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight, found 
that they were trying to cover the racket 
they were making while digging an escape 
hatch under the prison wall. 





So Sorry. In Tokyo, after 30 persons 
were killed by arsenic inadvertently mixed 
in its powdered-milk preparation. the 
Morinaga Milk Co. expressed its “hum 
blest apologies.” 
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Year after year the gentle, 
kindly figure of Old Grand-Dad 
has served to symbolize the 
trust and confidence in the 
hearts and minds of millions 


for this finest of all bourbons. 


Old 
Grand-Dad 


HEAD OF THE 
BOURBON FAMILY" 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF - BOTTLED IN BOND 
THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY CO. 
FRANKFORT, KY. - A DIVISION OF 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP 





CINCINNATI 
‘Sheraton Gibson 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton Mt. Royai 
The Laurentien 


PROVIDENCE 
‘Sheraton: Biltmore 


INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
Sheraton-Lineoin ‘Sheraton Hotel 


LOS ANGELES 
Sher Town Hi aa FRANCISCO 


jaton Palace 
er ea SPRINGFIELO, 
 eriorech me Sheraton-Kimball 
P N ST. LOUIS 
Hentingion Sheraton ‘Sheraton Hotel 
PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Cariton 
(under construction) Sheraton-Park 
IN CANADA 
TORONTO — HAMILTON 
King Edward Royal Connaught 
NIAGARA FALLS 
‘Sheraton- Brock 





WHAT'S “THE BALTIMORE MANNER “’? It’s Baltimore’s Old-World charm—spontane- 
ous friendliness— good taste. To experience The Baltimore Manner, simply enter the 
Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel. Baltimoreans have made this their hotel. They meet at the 


Lounge Bar, Dine in the Terrace Room. Hold their mportant dances in the ballroom 







As at the Sheraton-Astor in New York, the Sheraton-Palace in San Francisco, and 


Sheraton Hotels everywhere, the traditions of the locale are preserved. 
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SHERATON “22% HOTELS 


